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SOUTH AMERICA 

INTRODUCTION 


^The SQuthern continent of America makes 
a roughly triangular peninsula, 4800 miles 
long, about 3200 miles at its broadest, and 
containing an area a little short of 7,000,000 
square miles. •In shape it is not unlike 
Africa, which it resembles also in its gener- 
ally unbroken shores, though at the extreme 
point, exceptional in several respects, it 
breaks up into an extraordinary jumble of 
islands and channels; and on the north the 
archipelagos of the Caribbean Sea almost 
connect it with the coast of North America. 

Its salient internal features are easily 
tracecf. All down^ the western side runs 
a gigantic backboife range, the Andes, with 
its commonly double chain of cordilleras and 
sierras^ its mean height about 14,000 feet, 
its highest measured point Aconcagua, 
23,000 feet, many of its peaks rising 20,000 
feet or more, and many being active or 
extinct volcanoes, about which the pheno- 
mena of subterranean fire well up through 
eternal frost. No other part of the world 
has such an extensive and imposing moun- 
tain range, prolonged as this is, in a sense, 
to the Rocky Mountains of the neighbour 
continent. Lower and more confused 
mountain systems wall in the northern and 
most of the eastern coasts. The Andes divide 
the continent into two very unequal parts: 
a narrow, rough coast strip on the west, and 
on the east side a broad expanse of highlands 
and river basins, which, about the Equator, 
zxt characteristically filled with the most 
luxuriant forests of the world, the selvas of 
the Amazon, while fhe table-lands may lie 
open in the great plains known as llanos in 
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the north, campos in the centre, Sind pampas 
in the south. On interior flats, once the bed 
of a central inland sea, the rainy season sets 
swollen rivers flooding over a wide expanse, 
often losing themselves in stagnant swamps, 
and sometimes mingling their headstreams 
in a way that is a peculiar fact of South 
American geography. Except in the far 
south, great permanent reservoirs of fresh 
water are not a common feature, the largest 
being Lake Titicaca, in the Peruvian Andes. 

The prevalence of Spanish or Portuguese 
names over the whole continent gives us a 
hint for saving space in the description of 
its separate regions. Its geographical, eth- 
nographical, and political characters have so 
much unity, that in this case many general 
outlines may be gathered together by an 
introductory account, leaving the peculiari- 
ties of its different States to be dwelt on at 
less length than will be necessary in dealing 
with the diversified countries of Asia, the 
motley races of Africa, or the scattered 
island-world of Polynesia. 

Almost all the South and the Central 
American States have a civilization of 
kindred origin. It was the Latin races that 
took a lead in the New World's discovery. 
At that time Italians had been among the 
most adventurous navigators and traders. 
Columbus was born a Genoese. Cabot, 
who first hit on the mainland of North 
America, was a Venetian in the service of 
an English king. From Florence came 
Amerigo Vespucci, who, by his published 
account of South America, seems to have 
had the undue honour of naming the whole 

55 
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continent.^ These and other pioneers were 
poor men, depending on princes* favour to 
equip them for their momentous voyages. 
It is pitiable to think how Columbus had to 
hawk about his enthusiasm, age coming 
upon him before he could find a patron; 
and how from first to last he learned what 
little trust was to be put in princes. From 
Genoa to Venice he went a-begging; 
Portugal, so enterprising in the south and 
east, had the refusal of the west; America 
was France’s or England’s at a word; and 
the grudging of a few thousand crowns had 
almost lost to Castile and Leon the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. But the good fortune 
of Spain soon brought competitors into the 
field. We know how it w^as supposed that 
her mariners had reached one side of India, 
approached by the Portuguese on the other. 
The Roman Pontiffs, then held to have at 
their disposal all parts of the world belonging 
to no Christian prince, arbitrated between 
the two nations by drawing a boundary line 
down the Atlantic, to the west of which the 
Spaniards were to be masters, to the east 
the Portuguese, who, pushing their explora- 
tions from either side, would meet, as they 
believed, in the Spice Islands or the mysteri- 
ous country of Pres ter John. This arrange- 
ment was not always observed even by 
these rival Catholic Powers; still less by 
French adventurers, and by English and 
Dutch heretics. Portugal eventually 
founded a colonial empire in Brazil; other 
Powers still hold possessions on the north 
coast and islands of the continent. But in 
the main the settlement of South America 
was for almost a century a history of 
Spanish gallantry, greed, and devotion; and 
Spain has stamped her superscription upon 
half of the continent. 

The kingdom seems fortunate that, with 
such a small stake as was risked by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, won so great a prize at 
the very time it had grown able to turn this 
n> account. We, who see Spain in her 
decrepitude, find it hard to recognize how, 

! ^This Amerigo, long belittled by geographers, has 
Seen now set on a higher pedestal by Varnhageif, who 
^ows that he discovered Florida and that his lost 
^urnals might prove him second only to Columbus. 


at the beginning of the siAeenth century, 
she held a position not unlike our own in 
the Georgian age. United after long dis» 
sensions, she had many sources of strength, 
a bold and hardy population of mingled 
blood, a chivalrous aristocracy, and^t last 
a firm government. The principles of con- 
stitutional liberty, soon to be blighted by 
tyranny and obscurantism* as yet flourished 
here. In literature and the arts Spain was 
ahead of her neighbours, nor had cul- 
ture brought effeminacy. Before long the 
Spanish infantry were to be dreaded on 
European battle-fields, led by her great 
captain, Gonsalvo de Cordova, the^Wellin^- 
ton of his age. It would have been strange 
had a large seaboard, set with good havens, 
not tempted such a nation to maritime 
adventure. • 

The Spanish character was strongly 
tinged by romance as well as by religion. 
A people’s tastes clearly appear from what 
it loves to read, and the popularity of 
Amadis de Gaul tells as plain a tale as that of 
Peter Simple or of Tom Cringle, In the 
chivalrous library of the Peninsula, ships 
and sea-fights first figured prominently 
among the giants, dragons, enchanted dastles, 
and other supernatural machinery that had 
filled older fictions. Readers who delighted 
in the gorgeous descriptions and wild ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote’s library, readily 
received the most exaggerated accounts of 
the marvels of the tropical world. Its 
exuberant forest and glowing skies seemed 
a very fairydom in the eyes of Cervantes* 
countrymen. Its fruits and flowers were 
wonderful and beautiful as those which hung 
in the enchanted garden of Apollidon. 
Strange and terrible as griffins were its huge 
reptiles, which recalled the monsters im- 
ported into European fiction through the 
influence of the East. Each vast lake or 
impenetrable thicket might well be the abode 
of some such mysterious sage as Urganda 
the Unknown. Those stupendous vol- 
canoes, those earthquakes and hurricanes, 
were like the work of malignant and powerful 
sorcerers. Here seemed cloudland made 
firm earth. Bold meif haft^ned to try the 
chances of that magic region. Poor men 
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gladly fled from their 
creditors to those fortu- 
nate islands, where naked 
savages wore strings of 
pearl, and ornaments of 
solid gold were freely 
trucked for trumpery 
toys. Pious men were no 
less eager to visit the ig- 
norant millions who at all 
risks must be persuaded 
to give up their hideous 
rites and idols for the faith 
of the Cross. Fierce and 
imperious spirits would 
bfj attrSeted to lands 
where it might pass for a 
Christian duty to shed 
blood like ^^ater, and 
where a Castilian boor 
could set his foot on the 
necks of Incas and 
Caciques. 

The more these men 
saw of the reality, the more 
wild grew their dreams. 
One discoverer, landing in 
Central ^America, believed 
himself to have come upon 
the earthly paradise. An- 
other wandered through 
the swamps and pine- 
barrens of Florida, hoping 
to reach the fabulous 
Fountain of Youth in 
which all stains of mor- 
tality might be washed 
away. Explorers of the 
jungles of Brazil expected 
to find them defended by 
a race of Amazons. Grave 
hidalgos, learned geogra- 
phers, experienced sol- 
diers, feverishly sought 
ground strewn with riches 



Underwood & Underwood 

Ancient Inca Walls at Cuzco, Peru 


No cement was used in the construction of these walls, so wonderfully exact was the 
mason-work on the massive blocks of which they are composed. Even now, after ihe 
lapse of centuries, it is said to be impossible to insert the blade of a knife between the 
stones. Many of the houses in Cuzco arc built after the fashion shown above— a lij^ht 
modern superstructure, roofed with rerl tiles, resting' on the rock-like foundations which 
have survived from Inca times. 


as uncared for as stones on the sierras of rible death by mistaking for molten gold 


Andalusia. Thousands of deluded mortals the fiery lava of the volcanoes, that were 


left their bones in pathless woods or on too real prodigies. 

barren rocks, over which they had toiled to It was small wonder if their heads were 


find the goldeit dty of Manoa or the jewelled turifed. Such adventures as those of Cortes 
palace of El D(^ado. Others risked a hor- and Pizarro, with a handful of men over- 
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throwing empires for which hundreds of 
thousands were ready to die, read even now 
like stories of romance; to what a pitch, 
then, must the dullest imagination have been 
raised among adventurers whose eyes first 
saw the golden Temple of the Sun and the 
glittering palaces of Montezuma! They did 
find gold so often and so little regarded by 
the natives, that they might be excused for 
supposing that those mountains and rivers 
concealed inexhaustible treasures. Every 
ship that came home brought specimens of 
those riches, and renewed the ferment of 
restless and covetous minds. Romance and 
religion had their share in the work; but 
gold was the great loadstone that drew the 
ships of Spain to the west, and gold was 
the temptation through which so many 
Spaniards lost body and soul in this land 
of Eden. The story of their conquest is a 
story of sins as well as of successes and 
delusions. The record of their toils and 
hardship is a light one beside that of their 
inhumanity; even heathen cruelties were 
outdone by the piles of corpses and the 
streams of blood over which these Christians 
struggled so madly in their search for un- 
hallowed wealth; and their covetous quarrels 
were as notorious as their cruelties. 

Lured on by such dazzling visions, the 
Conquistadores overran the continent with 
amazing rapidity. Within half a century 
from the discovery of America, a flood of 
Spanish invasion had spread over the West 
Indian Islands and the coasts of Central 
America, and was rapidly making its way 
upon the southern continent, w^hile to the 
north the ancient empire of Mexico fell sub- 
merged beneath the rising colony of New 
Spain. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa had crossed 
the isthmus and discovered the South Sea. 
His countrymen were beginning to have some 
notion of the geographical features of the 
New World, though as yet it was unascer- 
tained what seas and straits might not divide 
it into a vast group of islands. The Spaniards 
how held the eastern outskirts of the coun- 
tries occupied by their descendants at the 
present day, and were firmly fixed in advan- 
tageous positions from which they might 
fxtend their conquest in every direction. 


We need not here enterfinto doubtful 
questioiT^ as to the origin of the brown- 
skinned races, still so mistakenly styled 
Indians, but ^no longer idyllically mis- 
represented as — 

Guiltless men who danced away their time, 

Fresh as their groves, and happy as their 
clime! 

m 

Enough to say that while Professor Keane, 
for one, points to traces of both a long- 
headed Caucasian and a round-headed Mon- 
golian ancestry as perhaps representing two 
immigrations from the Old World, while 
certain American archaeologists venture to 
suggest how it may have been fhe New 
World that sent emigrants to the Old, and 
while a Polynesian or an Asiatic relationship 
is here and there suspected, ijiost authorities 
have taken the Red Indian nations to be 
almost all of the same stock whencesoever 
sprung. They are at least united in the 
peculiar polysynthetic form of their lan- 
guages, divided, as these are, into an extra- 
ordinary number of families showing no 
connection with each other. If originally 
akin, the many peoples have developed under 
different circumstances into very varied 
conditions, from the haughty Iroquois con- 
federacy, or the courts of stately Incas, to 
bands of stunted, squalid savages hardly 
more man-like than the monkeys on which 
they preyed. The red men of the north 
often proved feller foes to their invaders; 
but in the southern continent the conquest 
was for the most part as of sheep torn by 
wolves. The equatorial climate had ener- 
vated the hardy temper bred in the north, 
as in the far south; and the most civilized 
nations proved here the least warlike. The 
Carib islanders first encountered were to be 
sure of a ferocity that is said to have origin- 
ated the word cannibal; and at the other 
end of this continent, the Araucanian tribes 
fought hard for their freedom; but such 
naked warriors could have no fair chance 
against shot and steel. 

In treating the separate regions, it will be 
shown at what different stages of civiliza- 
tion the conquest found the ^uth American 
peoples. In Mexico, Cfentral America, 
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'*'he Highest Navigated Water in the World: native Indian craft (hahas) on Lake Titicaca 

• 

Lake Titicaca, on the borders of Peru and Bolivia, which lies more than 12,000 feet above sea-level, and has an area of 
fully 3o<.)o square miles, is by far the largest body of fresh water in South America. In addition to the native dtiLsax, which 
are made of reeds firmly lashed together, and propelled by reed sails, steamboats now plj’ on the icy waters of the lake in 
connection with the railway from Puno, through Arequipa, to the Pacific coast. 


Peru, &c., there were large towns and 
skilful architecture; agriculture was carried 
on with success: maize, cotton, cacao, 
tobacco, and other crops being grown, and 
irrigation and artificial manures employed. 
The Mayas of Central America were among 
the most advanced, especially in the art of 
writing, as also in the making of cotton 
cloths and other fabrics. The native dress 
varied greatly, and naturally the materials 
worn in colder regions of the south were 
very different from those befitting the 
tropics, where some tribes went almost 
naked. Personal ornaments were multi- 
farious, being made not only of gold, silver, 
and copper, but also of the feathers of birds, 
and of the claws, tegth, hoofs, and skins of 
animals. Paintifig the face and other parts 
of the person was exceedingly common, 


among women and girls as well as men. 
Tattooing was practised also among certain 
tribes. Stone implements were in use over 
the whole continent, but implements and 
articles of metal were becoming common, at 
least among the more advanced communities. 
Axes, chisels, knives, needles, arrows, and 
spear-heads were among articles made of 
metal, as well as ornaments. In some 
localities the potter’s art had reached a high 
degree of perfection; though glazing was 
unknown, various methods of surface decora- 
tion were practised, including modelling in 
relief and painting in colours. Certain 
peoples carried on an active commerce, 
pushed as far as the West Indian Islands. 

Ifrthe Spanish adventurers were almost 
intoxicated by the marvels which they found 
on every side, how great must have been the 
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w^onder of simple natives who saw such 
strangers come among them as unex- 
pectedly as if fallen from the clouds! The 
moving villages in which these white 
bearded men had crossed the ocean, the 
strange clothes and shells of iron with which 
they were covered, the magical instruments 
of which they were masters, their mysterious 
arts, their proud bearing, could not but 
persuade the Indians that their visitors came 
of some godlike race. Soon their awe was 
strengthened by unearthly terrors and new 
shapes of death. Fear fell upon them at 
the very sound of the thunder and lightning 
which the Europeans could produce at will; 
they were ready to worship the culverin or 
arquebus, which must have appeared to 
them like the spirit of their own volcanoes, 
and which had a power of sudden destruc- 
tion, “ enough ”, as Montaigne says, “ to 
fright Caesar himself, if surprised with so 
little experience As terrible was the 
unknown force of cavalry; rider and steed 
were taken for one animal, and whole hosts 
would fly before the hoofs of such a centaur. 
A certain tribe was once found praying to 
the skeleton of a horse. The fierce blood- 
hounds, too, which the Spaniards led about 
with them, played a great part in the con- 
quest, as well as the sharp weapons and 
shining mail against which savage clubs and 
arrows were shattered so uselessly; one 
such dog was held equal to two arquebusiers. 
Thus, the dragons fabled to guard the 
treasures of old romance were here upon the 
side of the spoilers. Even the alligators that 
basked upon the river banks were pressed 
into the service of the Spaniards, and made 
to swarm in the moats of their castles. 

For the most part the Conquistadores 
encountered enemies hardly more to be 
feared than the clouds of insects that made 
some coasts almost uninhabitable. In the 
equatorial forests, those tribes that used 
poisoned arrows were not easily subdued; and 
among their tangled retreats some of these 
slinking fighters are still practically inde- 
ipendent. Such missiles, silently shot from 
.^blowpipes, made one of the deadliest native 
fmeans of resistance. Another formidable 
I weapon, Indian by adoption at least if not 
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in origin^ was the lasso, dexterously thrown 
so as to entangle a victim; and the plainsmen 
were not less skilful in hurling their bolas^ 
balls of stone ^t the end of a cord. The 
contest became less uneven when these 
warriors turned the terrors of their foe to 
their own service. They seldom, indeed, 
grew so familiar with firearms as the 
marksmen of Cooper’s novels. But, the 
first dread worn oflF, they took to horseman- 
ship so well that in a few generations the 
Indians of the Pampas seemed to be born 
centaurs, who in those vast wilds held their 
own by skill in eluding rather than in fight. 
The most formidable manoeuvre wkh whicjji 
they faced a foe was when, knotting many 
lassos together into a strong cable, they tied 
some dozen horses at each end of it, and 
drove them furiously forward so as to sweep 
the ground before their charge. A century 
after the conquest the wild tribes of the 
Chaco might be described as almost living 
on horseback. 

In many cases the white men were at 
first received with kindness, and might have 
all they desired given freely or sold on easy 
terms. It was after having some taste of 
their rapacity that the natives ventured to 
oppose it by cunning orlby violence, which 
in most cases only availed to call forth the 
imperious harshness of their conquerors. 
We need scarcely be told that among the 
early adventurers were many outlaws and 
ne’er-do-wells, the scum of prisons and 
gambling- houses, needy braggadocios, god- 
less soldiers of fortune for whom the spilling 
of human blood was a pastime as well as a 
profession; men, in short, who would have 
been brigands and cut-throats in Europe if 
they had not been conquerors in America. 
Imagine how such a man, of mean birth and 
narrow mind, would behave when he found 
himself in a position to curse and beat a 
drove of his fellow-creatures through whose 
exertions he hoped for sudden wealth. Why 
had he taken the trouble to come so far over 
the sea if he were not to enslave those 
helpless Indians at his will! Decent, well- 
meaning men, even men o£ real religious 
principle, looked at the matter in this way, 
and by the same temptations were soon 
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drawn into s®me degree of the same in- 
humanity; the heathen had no rights they 
felt bound to respect. So, before many 
years had passed, the bewildered, crushed, 
and despairing natives found themselves 
toiling for others on the fields that were once 
their own, wearing out their miserable lives 
in the mines from which these greedy 
masters extracted the means of ease and 
pleasure, and perishing by hundreds under 
burdens which the stronger Spaniards would 
not touch with their little finger, while one 
woman or child was able to crawl under 
their lash. It is a fearful story of wrongs, 
tortures, and sufferings. If we read the 
account^ of writers who saw with their own 
eyes what was then done in that fair and 
rich region of earth, we may ask ourselves 
with a shudd^ if these Spaniards were not 
indeed beings of another sphere, fiends 
rather than men! The very cannibals, we 
are told, were known to loathe the flesh of 
such monsters in human shape. 

The Spanish Government, it should be 
remembered, showed more regard for the 
welfare of the Indians. But it found itself 
unable to oversee or control the proceedings 
of tlx)se who were on the spot. Besides, it 
was poor, and had no means of rewarding 
the conquerors except by allowing them to 
have their will of the lands and liberty of 
the conquered, granted to them as serfs in 
encomiendas or fiefs. Humane and pious 
scruples as to this wholesale enslavement 
were fitfully and doubtfully entertained at 
the court, from time to time producing 
measures to check the cruelty of which some 
report did not fail to reach home. The 
colonists were enjoined to treat the Indians 
kindly, as if a bloodhound let loose could 
be expected to fawn upon its exhausted prey. 
The masters making haste to be rich were 
admonished not to overwork their slaves-. 
It was declared that only the Caribs, accused 
of cannibalism, and such Indians as might 
be taken in war, should be reduced to 
slavery. Such regulations, however, were 
constantly disobeyed or evaded by the 
cupidity of the colonists. At the best, they 
would regardino m^e than the letter of their 
sovereign’s injdhctions. When they wanted 
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slaves, and no wars were going on in which 
slaves might lawfully be made, they did not 
hesitate to march upon some peaceful tribe, 
with whom they began proceedings by 
reading the royal proclamation setting forth 
that there was one God, one Pope, and one 
King of Castile, and requiring all people to 
give their assent thereto on pain of w^ar. 
The puzzled and alarmed natives would be 
unable at once to understand or to embrace 
these strange doctrines, so abruptly pre- 
sented to them; yet once such a meaningless 
rigmarole had been read, it was considered 
lawful to commence firing, unfortunate 
people being without further forms put to 
death on the spot, or made prisoners for a 
bondage in which death was only more slow, 
scarcely less sure, if indeed they did not 
choose to be consumed in the flames of their 
homes, taking this for a more merciful fate 
than the swords and chains of the Spaniards. 
Millions are said to have perished thus. 
Whole families committed suicide to escape 
their miserable lives; whole tribes died 
under their cruel tasks; whole islands were 
depopulated. Human life was held so 
cheap, that when a gang of slaves were going 
along, fastened together by a chain, and one 
fell exhausted on the ground, his head 
would be cut off as the speediest way of 
setting the chain free and letting the rest 
move on without loss of lime. 

Both Catholic and Protestant historians 
have cried out upon the atrocities that 
marked this conquest. To this day one 
village of Spanish America will bear the 
name of some meek and reverend saint, 
while its neighbour is still remembered as 
MatanzUy the place of slaughter. The 
white men, who professed such horror at 
the human sacrifices of Mexico, yet shrank 
not from turning whole cities and nations 
into a hecatomb on the altar of their greed 
Need we wonder that the ignorant savages 
had small desire to seek the heaven in which 
they were urged to meet such tyrants. The 
story goes that the slaves of a certain 
Spaniard were about to kill themselves in 
a body, but preferred to live when their 
master threatened to hang himself, so that 
he might accompany them into the next 
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world. Had the orthodox lords of the New 
World no sense of humour, to understand 
the contrast between their preaching and 
their practice? Surely, then, they must 
have felt the bitter unconscious sarcasm of 
a tale which describes how a body of these 
would-be missionaries, armed to the teeth, 
marched forth to “ convert ” an Indian 
village, and found the frightened natives 
dancing frantically round a basket filled 
with gold, thinking thus to propitiate the 
Spaniards in doing honour to their god! 
A grimmer tale, which, in any case, is a just 
parable, tells how Spanish prisoners were 
put to death by having melted gold poured 
down their throats. 

Christianity, as conceived by these con- 
querors, represented the Almighty as having 
the mind of an inquisitor and the heart of 
a despot. The Spaniards were, indeed, 
only more ruthless than other persecutors 
of that period. A century later, a New 
England Puritan could write of the Indians: 

“ I doubt whether it be not sin in us, having 
power in our hands, to suffer them to main- 
tain the worship of the devil Force 
appeared the readiest instrument for a con- 
version, the main point of which here was 
marking the poor Indians with the sign of 
the cross as a charm that should exorcise 
their diabolic superstition. With the awful 
fate of unbelievers awaiting them beyond 
the grave, any tortures and tears on this 
side seemed not worth considering. So 
the tyrants lulled their consciences and 
hardened their hearts, when in the name of 
heaven they turned earth into a hell, 
“ baptizing a hundred with the sword for 
one at the font till the blood of men like 
Drake and Raleigh boiled at the very name 
of Spaniard. But when Protestants charge 
such atrocities on the Spanish creed, they 
forget how much the Catholic clergy did to 
Write the fairest page in this blood-stained 
^istory. 

^ The name of Las Casas is one held in 
honour as an apostle of humanity. Himself 
|t first a slave-owner, of his own free-will 

i e became the first abolitionist. Hence- 
)rward he gave himself up to the hard ttisk 
f claiming justice and mercy for the slaves. 
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With his brothers of the •order of St. 
Dominic, he braved all opposition in this 
holy cause; they constantly denounced the 
wrath of God against the tyranny which was 
enacted around them; from the pulpit they 
asked indignantly whether it could be^right 
that their fellow-men, for whom Christ had 
died, should be branded like beasts with 
red-hot irons, and gambled away at dice 
from one dissolute master to another. The 
anger of the grasping colonists did not 
silence them; they visited Spain again and 
again to besiege the court with their claims 
of protection for the unhappy natives; by 
their writings they filled Europe with the 
tale of their countrymen’s atrocities. TheJ 
gave deeds as well as words; they went to 
preach among the heathen a far other gospel 
than that which had swords gs its texts and 
chains as its commandments. They sought 
to have a country set apart, where they might 
expose their lives in this truly Christian 
mission, and where no layman might come 
to undo their work by his hunger for gain 
and thirst for blood. Alas! the poor 
savages did not know their friends, but, 
taking these visitors to be like the rest of 
their race, massacred them in revenge for 
a kidnapping foray. For very shame, the 
slayers and enslavers could not but listen at 
length to teachers who gave such proofs of 
their sincerity; and they listened the more 
readily, no doubt, when they began to find 
how their short-sighted rapacity was under- 
mining their own interests. Humanity got 
a hearing too late to save whole nations from 
being exterminated; but whatever ameliora- 
tion was wrought in the condition of the 
Indians, when once the first fury of the 
Conquest had passed away, was owing to the 
earnestness of those churchmen, who had 
come to the New World to seek no worldly 
riches for themselves. Their work in 
extending and confirming the dominion of 
Spain was in the end greater than the share 
of the men of war. All over South America 
they spread their bloodless conquests, and 
established themselves by the force of a 
devotion that no dangers nor difficulties 
could overcome. 

Admirable as was the spirit which 
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Groups of Aymara Indians worshipping at Copacabana, on Lake Titicaca 

This magnificent shrine of the Virgin, built from the spoils of ancient temples, stands on a promontory of Lake Titicaca, 
in a region rich in legends and monuments of unknown antiquity, whose traditions reach back to pre-Inca times. As the mass 
of the people are now converts of a sort, the shrine is a goal of Christian pilgrimage, and is visited by thousands of natives 
especially at the periods of the great feasts of the Catholic Church. 


animated many of the missionaries, their 
labours were too much spent on stony 
ground. The Indians, easily persuaded to 
give up their own idols and fetishes, have 
in most cases taken on a very superficial 
Christianity, their conversion being rather to 
an interest in the feasts and ceremonies of 
the Church than in the virtues of the Chris- 
tian character. The name Reductions given 
to the missions, bears some hint of a paternal 
priestly government that enslaved both body 
and mind of their child-like disciples. Some 
wild regions still remain impenetrable to 
conversion. In others the slightly-schooled 
natives have relapsed to heathendom. But 
the mass of the people are Christians of a 
sort, under tfife chaf^e of a half-caste clergy 
usually so ignorant and often so immoral 


that careful Catholics may be found with- 
holding their children from the instruction 
of such unworthy ministers. In the towns, 
the Church has a chance of being better 
represented by its priesthood; but every- 
where it appears so ill able to command 
respect that educated laymen are much in 
the way of parading an indifference to 
religion; and several States have more or 
less thoroughly disowned the faith that is 
the main bond of union among their motley 
citizens. State secularism has been carried 
to the highest point in Mexico, where 
religious processions were prohibited, and 
even ecclesiastical costumes. Toleration of 
non-Catholic worship, practically admitted 
in all the States, in large cities will be 
unquestioned, while the name of heretic may 
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Still prove an offence to half-savage Indians. 

On the islands where they were soon 
almost exterminated, and on many parts of 
the mainland, the submissive natives became 
replaced or reinforced by negroes, when 
even Las Casas accepted the text “ Cursed 
be Canaan This sturdy race, easily 
hardened to labour and humbled to bondage, 
throve in America, here and there escaping 
to a fierce freedom in the woods, every- 
where mingling their blood with that of the 
Indians. The haughty Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, too, had little of the Anglo-Saxon 
scorn of intermarriage. Half-castes of many 
shades multiplied the worst rather than the 
best elements of white, black, and brown 
races. In out-of-the-way parts tribes of 
Indians are found still more or less pure in 
blood. In cities, some Spaniards may be 
proud of having kept their caste untainted. 
But the mass of the population has long been 
a mongrel stock, with an imperfect civiliza- 
tion of all classes, from the Caballeros 
(cavaliers) to the peons (footmen) whose 
humble name we have in the pawns of our 
chess-board, A long list might be made of 
the various recognized blendings here of 
the three primary colours of flesh and blood, 
four, taking into account the Chinese and 
Japanese immigrants who now introduce a 
new shade. The names of these castes are 
not always used with precision, differing in 
some parts of the continent. Gringos and 
other nicknames are given to European 
foreigners. Creoles are properly white men 
born in the colonies. Mestizos are the cross 
betw^een white and brown. The offspring 
of white and black are Mulattos^ shading off 
in following generations as Quadroons and 
Octoroo7ts. Zanibos unite black and brown 
blood, Cholo and Chino being aliases of the 
same stock . Mamaluco is a Portuguese term 
for half-breed. The pure Indians are dis- 
tinguished as bravos (wild) and as maims 
(converted). 

i The Conquest was twice unblessed that 
Brought a curse both on conquered and on 
Conquerors who could not master them- 
selves. The history of Spanish America 
|from the first has been a dark record of 
jealousy, conspiracy, and treachery, of 
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slavery and anarchy, of tyranny and revolu- 
tion, of greed and poverty. Nowhere seems 
the earth richer, yet hardly elsewhere has 
man been ma4e more miserable than in the 
lands of gold and silver and diamonds. The 
mother country was not truly enriched by 
the wealth gathered by her sons witfi such 
guilty hands. All the gold sent home to 
Spain but helped her to lose her soul. For 
three centuries she ruled her colonies in 
the main selfishly and corruptly, till at 
length it might seem that inquisition was 
made for the blood with which her original 
conquests had been polluted. Meanwhile 
her viceroyalties in the New World seemed 
to share her own decadence, overwhelmefl, 
as M. Reclus says, by a heavy sleep after the 
prodigious romance of the Conquest, or 
paralysed by economic isolation, clerical 
obscurantism, and administrative despotism. 

Spain is not the only kingdom that has 
shown itself a mercenary patron of colonizing 
enterprise, hardly persuaded into allowing 
men like Raleigh and Columbus to risk 
goods and life in its service, then stepping 
in to exploit the new acquisition when 
prosperity may invite to “ encumber with 
help Colonies have been too much 
treated as markets for the motherland, as 
estates to be profitably managed for its 
advantage, as places of banishment for its 
ill-doers, and as a means of providing for its 
unemployed aristocrats. Something of this 
reproach could be made against our adminis- 
tration of North America; and when our 
sons there took an effectual w^ay of redress, 
their example was not lost on the South 
American subjects, who had far sorer 
grievances to stir them into rebellion. 
Before long the French revolution gave 
another impulse to those patriots, who saw 
their opportunity in the weakness of Spain 
during her struggle with Napoleon; then 
the mass of the peoples rose against their 
viceregal governments, backed by a minority 
of local loyalists, whose sentiments or 
interests were bound up with the oppressive 
officialdom. After several fiascos and local 
risings of the oppressed Indians, the war of 
independence definitely begafi in i8io. 

The South American rebellion was a 
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confused struggle, breaking out at different 
points, on various pretences, reflecting the 
distraction of the mother country as well 
as the jealousies of the different colonies it 
ruled so stepmotherly. In one case the 
rebellu)n w^as even disguised as a rising in 
favour of the legitimate sovereign displaced 
by Joseph Buonaparte. During the Penin- 
sular War, Spain could not bring her failing 


had the ambitious scheme of confederating 
them all as the Southern United States, 
which his enemies accused him of designing 
as an empire for himself. By 1825 
Spanish colonies on the mainland had 
secured their independence, which in most 
cases meant the right to be convulsed afresh 
by factions and political adventurers. The 
revolution in Portuguese Brazil took a modi- 
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force to bear on this scene of disorder; and 
the whole continent became a welter of 
entangled hostilities which lasted for half 
a generation. After the fall of Napoleon, 
British and other soldiers out of employ- 
ment, came to take part in the struggle, 
throughout which foreign names were dis- 
tinguished — Cochrane, O’Higgins, Miller, 
MacGregor, Brown, and others. The Wash- 
ington of South America was Simon Bolivar, 
who from niore tflan one of the embryo 
republics earned the title El Libertador^ and 


fled form, issuing as a constitutional mon- 
archy with the title of empire, which towards 
the end of the century transformed itself 
into a republic. Up to our own day Spain 
still retained Cuba and Porto Rico as an 
object-lesson in bad government vexed by 
chronic rebellion; then, with the help of 
the United States, these dependencies also 
shook off their chain, last link of that once 
envied colonial empire. 

All the South American nationalities, 
except in Guiana, along with the ex- 
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Spanish dependencies of Central America, 
are now republics. But what republics! 
The “ disunited states from first to last, 
would make the best name for these unstable 
Powers, torn by mutual ill-will and by 
internal comniotions that, as Liberty might 
well protest, are but the inheritance of 
quarrels, conspiracies, revolts, and usurpa- 
tions, well known to their days of royal 
bondage. Most of them have successively 
passed from the hands of one dictator to 
another, some caudillo or cacique^ some 
unscrupulous soldier or glib theorist, making 
himself absolute master for a time in the 
name of liberty. Their revolutions and 
counter-revolutions are countless: Vene- 
zuela is said to have had more than a 
hundred in her not so many years of history; 
Mexico had a new ruler under one or other 
title almost every year for half a century; 
Colombia has changed her very form and 
title half a dozen times. Even in the less 
convulsed States the public weal has been 
shouldered out by private interest, their 
presidents and other officers often having 
shown no higher aim than that of providing 
for themselves, keeping their partisans in 
good humour, and fixing on an accomplice 
as successor, when the forms of the con- 
stitution obliged them to vacate the post. 
Such republics without republicans made 
for the most part a mere caricature of liberal 
institutions, abounding in pretensions, but 
wanting in all the essentials of good govern- 
ment as in the enlightenment and public 
spirit which deserve freedom. As often as 
not power has been seized by unscrupulous 
violence, usually by a general popular with 
his troops, ballots readily turning to bullets, 
changes of government to massacres, presi- 
dents to dictators, and dictators to tyrants of 
“ those Catherine-wheel republics, always 
in revolution while the powder lasts then 
a$ Mr. Crichfield says in his caustic review 
of their history, “ the greater the tyrant in 
liitin America, the more the people praise 
h|tn — ^to his face’’. Their revolutions in 
n|ost cases began at the top among poli- 
ti|ians greedy for the spoils of office, while 
tl|e often really oppressed peasantry were 
f(|und ready to fight for any leader who 
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could put arms into their hands, after 
drawing®or forcing them from their homes. 
Slavery has been everywhere abolished by 
law; yet the lewer class, with the nominal 
status of citizens, in many parts are reduced 
to being little better than slaves, through 
their ignorance and the improvident habits 
that keep them in debt to their employers. 
And even where he is as much master of 
himself as of a rich soil, the half-naked 
tawny man has no care or ambition beyond 
living in easy indolence. Several such 
republics have been celebrating the centenary 
of an uneasy freedom, during which, as their 
sympathetic historian Don Garcia Calderon 
is fain to confess, they owed spurts o^ 
progress chiefly to autocrats more masterful 
than kings; and M. Poincare, the late 
French President, in his j^eface to this 
author’s Latin America^ characterizes them 
as “ clumsy, inorganic, incapable of as- 
sociating human effort; the rivalry of 
families and the hatred of factions absorb 
and disturb them, as they did the mediaeval 
republics, and under the brilliant polish of 
French ideals they mask a confused medley 
of Europeans and Indians, Asiatics and 
Africans 

It is not surprising, th^n, that the inde- 
pendent countries of South America long 
remained backward among Christian nations 
in every respect, their recesses unexplored 
and unsettled, their boundaries not always 
clearly marked. Their natural features 
were once best surveyed by foreigners, such 
as La Condamine and Humboldt, Darwin, 
Wallace, and Bates, till now this continent 
begins to bring forth men of science worthy 
to correspond with European colleagues. 
Their highest mountains, too, have been 
climbed by strangers, whose activity the 
sluggish natives could account for only on 
the supposition that they must be searching 
for treasures hidden on those forbidding 
heights. The more prosperous States owe 
their business enterprise and much of their 
industry to Europeans, who have the lan- 
guages of the continent to learn at the outset. 
All of them that could get credit have rashly 
loaded themselves withti bur3en of foreign 
debt. Italians are the most numerous if 
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not the most influential of foreign immi- 
grants. Literature is prominentl)^ repre- 
sented by translations from French novels 
of a class that tempted JowetJ to suggest Id 
on parle frangais as modern inscription over 
the gates of hell. Such reading balances 
the ignorant bigotry of Spanish devotion, 
which retains its hold over the women and 
the dark-skinned masses. France exercises 
also a worthier influence upon South Ameri- 
can thought and aspiration, while native 
intellect runs much to poetry and high-flown 
rhetoric. French is a good deal spoken by 
the upper classes, who look to Paris as the 
Mecca of luxury and vice, to England, Ger- 
nSany, and America for copy-lines in a more 
wholesome discontent with their inferiority. 
In the last generation or two there has be«jn 
a notable immigration of Germans, calcu- 
lated at some half-million, mostly settled in 
the southern temperate provinces of Brazil, 
where their manners, and perhaps their 
prosperous industry, did not go to make 
them beloved by the older inhabitants. 

As British institutions have had the 
flattery of imitation in the Old World, so 
South American republics have been con- 
cerned to copy the model of the United 
States for constilutions which on paper 
seem to offer effective safeguards for 
liberty, though in practice they have let 
themselves be much manipulated by “ poli- 
ticians and the mass of the people, usually 
barred from voting as illiterate, take little 
part in politics unless by spasms of violence. 
In one respect the pattern of the United 
States is not closely followed. There has 
been much contest here between the form 
of the Unitary Republic, giving greater 
power to the central government, and the 
looser Federal Union, more concerned about 
State Rights; but in the end the former 
plan has oftener prevailed, Brazil, Argentina 
and Venezuela choosing the latter. Uncle 
Sam, who, by his Monroe doctrine warning 
off European intrusion, has put himself 
forward as. protector of those weaker 
brethren, now shows a disposition to act 
the patron and adviser in a manner that 
sometimes a^fakes auspicious resentment. 
So the South American Republics have 


whispered among themselves of a league 
against all outside interference; sometimes 
they even dream of a great federation of 
Southern United States, if the countries, 
so weak in internal cohesion, could but 
grow strong enough to stick together; while 
their practical statesmen suggest at least 
the union of neighbour groups divided by 
no barriers of race or interest. The would- 
be predominant partner in a Pan-American 
Union gives special offence by his arro- 
gating to himself the name of American, 
and in general by airs of a superiority too 
apparent on both sides. South American 
grudges against this superiority are none 
the less keen when consciousness of it is no 
longer blinded by ignorant pride; nor does 
the “ great sister republic ’’ make itself 
beloved in playing a grandmotherly part. 
Hitherto she had not taken the lead in the 
southern continent’s commerce; but now 
that European rivals are for a time crippled 
by their War and their Peace, it seems 
that this field is being more actively invaded 
by Uncle Sam’s capital and enterprise. 

The laws, that in the most progressive 
States have undergone some very new 
and incongruous patching, were originally 
framed after those of Spain, and their ad- 
ministration is still too much clogged by 
the rusty and cumbrous gear of Spanish 
justice. Authors of this continent have 
shown remarkable interest in questions of 
international law; but there is still much 
room for reform in its courts of all grades. 
In other respects than forms of authority 
and ceremony, the Peninsula has set its 
mark on these ex-dependencies, in the 
architecture of their cities, in the punctilious 
courtesy of manners, above all, in that mood 
expressed by the proverbial manana^ “ to- 
morrow ” being taken as the best time for 
doing everything beyond the needs of the 
day, unless, as has been wittily said, pasado 
mananUy “ the day after to-morrow ”, seem 
still better. The Governments priding them- 
selves on “ up-to-dateness ”, the metric 
system has been introduced, but in most 
parts people cling to the old Spanish weights 
anc^ measures, as to Spanish denominations 
for their debased currency. 
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SclHni^ Ponchos .'ind Wg-etribles in a Peruvian Market-place 

The foncho is the almost universal outer j^jarment -— ** a i^iece of rectangular stuflT 
varying in size, material, and pattern; with a hole in ii thnnigh which the head is passed, 
letting it hang- about the body in roomy folds 


brews, big boots, and spurs 
with enormous rowels, 
often decorating bare 
heels. The display of 
silver or mother-of-pearl 
buttons common ^among 
Spanish- American coun- 
try-folk seems strangely to 
connect them with the 
Whitechapel coster and 
his donah ”, a caste said 
to have sprung from Pen- 
insular orange - sellers 
coming among us in 
Charles IPs time, like th 
French onion-pedlars neftv 
familiar about our sea- 
ports. In the large cities 
such garments give place 
to a more or less close 
following of European 
fashions, men often cling- 
ing in a most uncongenial 
climate to the black coats 
and hats that mark Span- 
ish respectability; and the 
Indian nakedness is modi- 
fied by many forms of 
native or imported finery. 

The language over half 
of the continent is Span- 
ish, in pronunciation and 
by admixture of native 
words tending to vary 
from the mother-tongue 
more than that of the 
United States from that 
of England. In some 
parts, indeed, even people 
of European descent have 
fallen into the use of the 
local Indian languages, 
one of which, the Guarani 


For men of all classes the almost universal 
outer garment is the poncho, adaptation of 
the Spanish cloak, a piece of rectangular 
stuff, varying in size, material, and pattern, 
with a hole in it through which the head is 
passed, letting it hang about the body in 
roomy folds. Other common equipn«ents 
are loose trousers, broad-brimmed som- 


of Brazil, adopted and adapted by the mis- 
sionaries for their teaching, has become 
widely diffused as a lingua franca on the 
east side, while about Peru the Quichua 
speech of the Incas is the common tongue. 
The population of the whole continent 
appears to be no mo#e th^ that of the 
British Isles; but somewhat uncertain must 
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be an estimate which has to deal with 
uncivilized tribes of the interior, as •well as 
with the loose census-taking that contents 
some South American communities . Large 
cities are exceptional, almost all on or near 
the sea, that often gives an easier way from 
one side of the continent than can be found 
through its wilderness of swamp, forest, and 
mountain. The structure of most towns, 
large and small, is singularly uniform, their 
straight streets laid out in square blocks, 
commonly of adobe brick, the central point 
the plaza, adorned with some attempt at 
gardening; about this the church, the 
town-hall^ or other public buildings; some- 
times for further ornament a shady alameda 
or avenue; everywhere a liberal display of 
whitewash or gaudy colour, upon thick 
walls, flat roofi, balconies, verandas, and 
other conveniences for the doJce far niente 
dear to this people. The houses, as we 
shall have occasion to notice, must often 
be built low and strong for fear of earth- 
quakes; and there is a hint of other dangers 
in their barred windows, behind which 
languorous black eyes brighten at the sighs 
and glances of their adorers without, for in 
the semi-seclusion of women, as in the 
architecture of Gatholic America, there 
appear traces of the iVIoorish infusion that 
tinged the blood of Old Spain, the mantilla 
that wraps fair faces being probably a 
survival of the Oriental veil. In contrast 
with such old fashions, the chief cities are 
mostly well supplied with tramways, tele- 
graphs, and other electrical apparatus, as 
with parks and promenades, where a com- 
mon taste for music is indulged by military 
bands that seem often the most efficient 
part of the State armies. 

The climate of South America, taken 
generally, is hot, but not unbearably so, 
giving less excuse than Africa for the moral 
enervation that has stunted European energy 
here. The hottest region has a mean of 
not much over 8 o° F. The broader eastern 
expanse is cooled by regular winds, sweeping 
up its wide valleys, as the western coast by 
the “ Humboldt Current ’’ from the chill 
Antarctic, whTch gifes the southern end a 
severely temperate climate. The Andes 


enclose lofty table-lands, that try white men 
not so much by the power of the tropical 
sun beating down upon them, as by the 
rarefaction of the air at a height equal to 
almost any European mountain-top. By 
far the greater share of rain comes to the 
eastern side, a long stretch of the west coast 
being practically rainless. Abundant as is 
the rainfall in the equatorial regions of the 
east, it is believed to have been once much 
heavier, as shown by the ancient erosion of 
the mountains, in some parts worn down to 
a narrow ridge, by dried-up lakes, and by 
now arid plains that reveal traces of once 
abundant animal and vegetable life. Various 
signs point to the climate in general growing 
gradually drier. But this it would be hard 
to believe in the equatorial belt of evergreen 
forest, 1000 miles wide, where heat and 
moisture unite to nurse what seems the 
greatest mass of vegetation on the face of 
our globe. These wooded river valleys are 
watered almost throughout the year, their 
comparatively dry season lasting only about 
three months. Their exuberance is else- 
where balanced by the nakedness of steppes 
and blighted deserts hardly ever refreshed 
by rain. A more common condition is an 
alternation of mainly wet and mainly dry 
seasons, making practically the summer and 
winter of a continent that stretches on each 
side of the Equator. 

The plant-life of such a varied continent 
must be much diversified. In the vast 
central greenhouse flourish countless palms, 
with gorgeously-flowering or hugely-foliaged 
trees, giant ferns, gay creepers twining about 
the trunks garlands not their own, strangling 
lianas that choke their support, pendent 
draperies of moss veiling every inch of bark, 
all matted so closely together that when a 
great tree falls, it may drag down an acre 
of parasites into common ruin, or its 
withered body may still be held upright 
by the medley of its foes locked in each 
other’s arms. Some of these trees would 
appear as islands were they not drowned in 
the sea of greenery; other huge ones love 
rather to rear themselves alone in clear 
space. In the less luxuriant region palms 
give place to pines, great willows, thorn 
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trees, cactuses that bear flower-Hke fruit, 
and grey bushes that have their season of 
glorious blossom. The thick forests are 
specially rich in rubber plants and dye- 
woods, South America is the native place 
of many useful productions that have hence 
spread over the world. The potato, the 
tomato, cocoa, tobacco, are familiar ex- 
amples, and the maize or “ Indian corn ”, 
that made the staff of life all along the 
western side of this continent, fermented 
also by the Indians for their chicha beer. 
Quinine and other well-known drugs origin- 
ated here, while some indigenous stimulants, 
such as mati or Paraguay tea, and the coca- 
leaf, have not yet gained so much esteem 
abroad. The manioc or cassava, whose 
produce is known to us as tapioca, was a 
South American native; so were the pine- 
apple, the guava, and various nuts and other 
fruits. On the other hand, the bananas that 
thrive so well here are said, not without 
controversy, to have been introduced from 
the East, as well as other foreign plants that 
make themselves much at home, including 
weeds like our common foxglove, and gorse 
and docks thriving beside daturas and 
magnolias; but of all continents this one 
appears least in need to borrow from its 
neighbours' stock. 

Its rich vegetation would seem to have 
stifled animal life, as we have seen in other 
thickly-wooded regions. Remains of mon- 
ster mastodons are found in the Andes; the 
Pampas are often paved with such huge 
fossils, where one now extinct form seems 
to have stood over 20 feet high, and others 
must have survived to what science counts 
as a recent age. A few naturalists hope 
still to come on the giant sloth or some 
saurian monster coyly hidden in the far 
south; but the largest known quadruped is 
the tapir, which, with its abbreviated trunk, 
can claim to be a humble cousin of the 
el^hant, although only about the size of a 
snfell ass, not so large as the Asiatic tapir. 
The black bear of South America is smaller 
th^ his brown and his white brother. The 
names of lion, here granted to the puma, and 
of £ger to the jaguar, show how this kin^om 
ofp^asts i$ more like a republic, in which 


indeed many jSerce feline and canine 
creatures keep up a constant struggle for 
revolution. There are several marsupial 
animals; and^ among mammals is counted 
the huge and hideous vampire bat, that gives 
to our imagination a shape for ^blood- 
sucking demons of night, though indeed the 
larger creatures of this kind deserve such 
a character less than smaller ones. Birds 
are most abundant, numbering over two 
thousand species, from the ravenous condor 
of the mountains, spreading its wings twice 
a man’s height, to the tiny gem-like hum- 
ming-birds of many kinds, that flash in the 
forest shades among moths as big as birds, 
and butterflies whose sunlit hues may be 
visible a quarter of a mile off. South 
America has of its own the small species of 
ostrich, properly named rh^. The forests 
swarm with long-tailed monkeys, as well as 
with long-billed toucans, and parrots of all 
sizes and colours, hardly to be distinguished 
from the flowers among which they flit. 
Venomous snakes, harmless ones scintillating 
in radiant scales, armadillos, sheeny lizards, 
locusts, beetles, and countless noxious 
insects go to make up a fauna more often 
annoying than dangerous to man. There 
are ants of various races, some mowing a 
swathe a foot wide as they march in columns 
over the ground, or making a half-welcome 
invasion of houses, which they clear of 
"^abiding vermin, others surprising an ob- 
server by the sight of moving leaves or 
feathers loaded on a caravan of these patient 
workers. One kind hangs its huge black 
nest to a tree; another throws up mounds 
a dozen yards long above its subterranean 
mines; and the conical hills of termites, too, 
dot the savannahs as in Africa. There is 
a black ant that measures more than an 
inch, luckily not so biting as the little fire 
ant, with which an Indian youth gives proof 
of courage by smiling while his hand or his 
whole body is sewn into a bag of these 
tormentors. Other insects have the more 
admirable property of being so luminous that 
one fire-beetle’s glow-spots shine in a dark 
night like carriage-lamps; another is called 
the railway-beetle, from its fed and green 
signal lights; and explorers of the forest 
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Water-carriers, Baranquilla, Colombia 

In South America, where many of the roads are of poor quality, the mule is preferred to any other animal as a burden-carrier. 
Donkeys are employed for the lighter services, and a good donkey will carry as much as a m^ilc can — from 150 to 200 pounds. 


waterways may find them illuminated by 
millions of fire-flies, forming on either hand 
a flashing and gleaming wall. The seas 
and rivers abound in fish, with which may 
be included the mammal manatee or sea- 
cow, that appears in the Amazon as on the 
opposite coast of Africa; the warmer streams 
harbour alligators up to twenty feet long, 
only by a naturalist distinguishable from 
the crocodiles of other continents; and the 
water-haunting anaconda, largest of the boa 
, family, reaches a size reported almost in- 
credibly by Indians, •who go in nightly 
terror of fabulous monsters among the 
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teeming forests. Most boas are harmless 
enough to man; one kind appears in Peru 
and Brazil to be tamed as a sentinel for 
gardens, and to keep down rats. Truly 
terrible often are the multitudes of stinging 
es and burrowing parasites bred by a tro- 
pical sun, that, as Sydney Smith says, go to 
reconcile us to our native fogs and drizzles 
and our “ old British constitutional coughs 
Domesticated animals are mostly of 
colonial supply. The natives had as their 
only beast of burden the sheep-like llama, 
whiclt is a distant dwarf kinsman of the 
camel, and has nearer relations in the alpaca 
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of this continent, also tamed in herds, and 
in the wild vicuna and guanaco that are the 
chamois of its mountains. The Indians 
have a half-tamed dog, which seems often 
hardly more civil than its kinsmen the wolf 
or the fox. Horses and cattle have in many 
parts run wild on the plains since their first 
introduction; so have hogs, roaming the 
forests like the native thick-skinned pec- 
caries. Mules and asses are much used, 
their cruel treatment and cumbrous harness 
recalling the colonists’ mother country and 
sometimes its Oriental invaders, for the hiss 
here representing the British gee-up seems 
to have come from Arab camel-drivers. 
The sure-footed but not always good- 
tempered mule has been well called ‘‘ camel 
of the Andes All States that can afford 
it, and some that cannot, have made haste 
to provide themselves with railways, on 
which trains may be needed no more than 
once or twice a week; but, unless about 
large cities, good roads of any kind are 
often to seek; and boldest men have con- 
fessed how their hearts failed them on the 
narrow, broken, precipice-skirting mule- 
paths that make the only tracks over 
mountain passes, while in the matted forests 
a traveller must hew his way for himself, 
perhaps at the rate of a couple of miles a 
day, till he reach the tunnel-like stream 
that is his best high road. 

In most of those States there is now a 
marked stir of progress, and a hopeful view 
of their own prospects, shared by many 
impartial observers. A new interest is 
evident in science and the arts, especially 
those of practical application. Enlightened 
statesmen here and there are able to promote 
the true interests of their country. Public 
credit is more regarded, when the Govern- 
ments recognize honesty as the best policy. 
Private commercial morality appears all 
along to have stood rather high, even in 
thpse States that fell into arrear of national 
indebtedness. The chief shadow that over- 
cast the welfare of South American re- 
publics, the fear of ruinous revolution, is 
tlfpught to be passing away. It looks as if 
h|t blood had calmed down, noW that 
8|vreral of them have gone for a decade or 
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two without a serious attempt on their 
orderly government. The principal Powers 
also have recently shown a good disposition 
to live in pejice and alliance, settling their 
disputes by arbitration, and agreeing to 
limit their armaments. But whe^n they 
profess to have outgrown the age of catas- 
trophe, we must remember how Mexico, 
for years weltering in civil bloodshed, had 
till lately passed for the most stable and 
advanced of the Latin communities. They 
now seem much concerned to impress on 
European opinion their improved condition, 
as to which our newspapers have been pub- 
lishing glowing reports, that are ir^fact adver- 
tisements to draw capital and immigration to 
a civilization as yet flourishing in strips and 
patches upon a soil running much to waste. 

Foreigners, so much of •whose money is 
invested in this continent, have every reason 
to hope that it will settle down into peaceful 
progress. One good augury is the increase 
of commerce, very notable since the begin- 
ning of the century, and in many cases still 
growing apace. Great Britain has hitherto 
had the lion’s share of South American 
trade, more and more pressed upon by 
German rivals, who deserved the success of 
their industrious and* careful methods of 
business, but are likely to lose by a war in 
which they had scant sympathy on this 
continent, except perhaps from Chile. The 
United States now push hard for a higher 
place in markets so near to them, in which 
they had already begun to take the lead. 
It seems likely that the Panama Canal, while 
developing commerce along the west side 
of South America, will put North America 
at a new advantage, as would the ambitious 
scheme, now afoot, of a Pan-American rail- 
road that, linking up many isolated lines, 
aims at the completion of one great inter- 
national highway from New York to Buenos 
Aires. 

So much said of general characteristics 
to be borne in mind by the reader, let us 
deal in detail with the countries that owe 
their civilization almost all to Latin con- 
quest, an exception on the mainland being 
Guiana, and partially exc4>tional the West 
Indian Islands. 
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Home of a Cuban Peasant, under the spreading branches of a magnificent ceiba tree 


THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS, 


Columbus went to his grave without 
rightly knowing what he had discovered. 
The West Indies, that first link between 
the Old and the New Worlds, owe their 
ill-fitting name to his delusion that here 
he was approaching India from the west 
side; and one of the larger islands he 
mistook for China or Japan. His men 
hailed as Red Indians the tawny, painted 
natives who flocked to stare at them, as 
full of wonder for these white strangers, 
with their ships and armour and thundering 
guns, as the Spaniards were for the rich 
greenery and warm air of the clime to 
which their hopeful leader had steered his 
way through alljDbstacles. The name took 
root before his mistalfe came to be recog- 
nized, yet surely these islands were better 


christened by a Spanish alias, the Antilles, 
signifying their position opposite the main- 
land. Countless in number, they form a 
cur\"ed line of 1000 miles from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to Yucatan, as breakwater 
for the Caribbean Sea; and seem mainly 
broken fragments of a submerged continent 
which has been conjectured the lost Atlantis. 
Four large islands on the north side — Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Puerto Rico, 
together making far the greater part of the 
collective area of nearly 100,000 miles — are 
distinguished as the Greater Antilles. The 
Lesser Antilles, also known as the Caribbees, 
are the thickly-set chain of smaller islands 
henc^ stretching southwards to the Vene- 
zuelan coast. These again are divided into 
the Windward and the Leeward Islands, 
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names that have come to be used rather ill. 
Correctly, they should denote the outer and 
the inner members of the crescent, whose 
convex side faces the prevalent trade-wind 
from the Atlantic. But in English usage 
the Leeward Islands are the northern and 
the Windward Islands the southern part of 
this long group. Trinidad and the other 
islands off the coast of Venezuela are con- 
sidered as standing apart, extensions of the 
mainland mountains. A physical division 
is into two strings: the inner a curve of 
volcanic cones, stretching round what may 
have been a Mediterranean sea; the outer, 
emerging surfaces of coral and limestone 
built up by patient polyps along the side 
of the volcanic belt, where with the exten- 
sion of the Bahamas they form piers of 
a bridge between the northern and the 
southern continents. 

Through the Bahamas runs the Tropic 
of Cancer; all the rest of these islands lie 

Flat ‘ vans * or hog-backed hills, and broad 
sweeps of moorland, so common in Scotland, are as 
rare as are steep walls of cliff, so common in the 
Alps. Pyramid is piled on pyramid, the sides of 
each at a slope of about 45 degrees, till the whole 
range is a congeries of multitudinous peaks and 
peaklets, round the base of which spreads out, with 
a sudden sweep, the smooth lowland of volcanic ash 
and lava. This extreme raggedness of outline is 
easily explained. The mountains have never been, 
as in. Scotland, planed smooth by ice. They have 
been gouged out in every direction by the furious 
tropic rains and tropic rain-torrents. Had the rocks 
been stratified and tolerably horizontal, these rains 
would have cut them out into table-lands divided 
by deep gullies, such as may be seen in Abyssinia 
and in certain parts of the w-estern United States. 
But these rocks are altogether amorphous and un- 
stratified, and have been poured or spouted out as 
lumps, dykes, and sheets of lav'a of every degree of 
hardness, so that the rain, in degrading them, has 
worn them, not into tables and ranges, but into 
innumerable cones. And the process of degradation 
is still going on rapidly. Though a cliff or sheet of 
bare rock is hardly visible among the glens, yet here 
and there a bright brown patch tells of a recent 
landslip; and the masses of debris and banks of 
shingle, backed by a pestilential little swamp at the 
mouth of each torrent, show' how furious must be 
the dowmpour and downroll before the force of a 
sudden flood along so headlong an incline. But in 
strange contrast with the ragged outline, and wfith 
the wild devastation of the rainy season, is the rich- 
ness of the verdure which clothes the islands up to 
their highest peaks in what seems a coat of green 
fur, but when looked at through the glasses, proves 
to be in most cases gigantic timber. Not aVock is 
seen. If there be a cliff here and there, it is as green 
as an English lawn. Steep slopes are grey with 


in the torrid zone, with a hot and, for the 
most part, moist climate. They are exposed 
to terrible hurricanes, and many of them 
are still the acene of active volcanic forces, 
which in the past have formed an extra- 
ordinarily fertile soil and fearsomely-beau- 
tiful aspects of mountain scenery.^ The 
richness of West Indian vegetation, that 
made Columbus believe he had reached the 
Carden of Eden, has since then been 
increased by the introduction of many 
exotics; and pages might be spent in 
describing exuberant and lovely forms of 
plant life, which, so far as commercial pro- 
ductions are concerned, and .indeed^ in 
general, bear out those of the adjacent 
mainland. 

Animal life is more deficient. As pecu- 
liar inhabitants the AntiHes have not a 
few species of birds, besides others related 
to the gay plumage of South America. Most 
of the mammals of the mainland are absent, 

groo-groo palms, or yellow’ w'ith unknown flowering 
trees. High against the sky-line, tiny knots and 
lumps are found to be gigantic trees. Each glen has 
buried its streamlet a hundred feet in vegetation, 
above which here and there the grey stem and dark 
crowm of some palmiste towers up like the mast of 
some great admiral. The eye and the fancy strain 
vainly into the green abysses, and wander up and 
down over the wealth of depths and heights, com- 
pared with which Fluropean parks and woodlands 
are but paltry scrub and shaugh. No books are 
needed to tell that. The eye discovers it for itself, 
even before it has learned to judge of the great size 
of the vegetation from the endless variety of form 
and colour. For the islands, though green intensely, 
are not of one but ot every conceivable green, or 
rather of hues ranging from pale- yellow through all 
greens into cobalt blue; and as the wind stirs the 
leaves and sweeps the lights and shadows over hill 
and glen, all is ever-changing, irridescent, like a 
peacock’s neck; till the w’hole island, from peak to 
shore, seems some glorious jewel — an emerald with 
tints of sapphire and topaz hanging between blue 
sea and w’hite surf below, and blue sky and white 
cloud above.” — Charles Kingsley’s At Last. 

Other visitors arc less enthusiastic about this rich 
vegetation, w’hen seen close at hand, as when Mr. 
John Burroughs finds that ” to our northern eyes. 
Nature in the tropics has little tenderness or win- 
someness. She is barbaric; she is painty and stiff; 
she has no sentiment; she does not touch the heart; 
she flouts and revels and goes her own way like a 
wanton. She has never known adversity; she has 
no memory and no longing; there is no autumn 
behind her and no spring before; she is a prodigal, 
she lives in the present she^runs to spikes and 
spines; perpetual summer has given her the hue 
and tone of August — dark, strident, cloying.” 
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a fact going to show how long ago the welcome visitor as clearing a house of rats, 
Antilles stood insulated. Their mc^t dan- for which service the mongoose has been 
gerous creature seems to be the spike-tailed imported, but proves a feller foe to the 
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Sugar-cane Workers, Jamaica 

It has been suggested that the West Indian Islands would be better off under the aegis of Unde Sam, their best customer; 
but in the West Indies, as in the United States, the negro and Asiatic coolie element presents a difficult problem. “ We could 
well afford , says a caustic American publicist, “to buy all the West Indies on the basis of the price paid to Denmark, if the 
sellers would agree to remove all the population. Any other arrangement," he adds, “would probably prove a poor bargain.” 

fer de lance snake, found in Guiana, as in poultp^ and game it should protect. Then 
some of these islands.* So is its enemy the are many more snakes, lizards, bats, scor 
big criho snake, harmless to man, even a pions, huge centipedes and spiders, bitinj 
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ants, and other insect pests, besides armies 
of land-crabs and crayfish like small lob- 
ters; but most quadrupeds are introduced 
strangers, the largest native beast, apart 
from monkeys, being the hare-like agoutiy 
confined to a few islands. Cattle and hogs, 
also dogs and cats, soon ran wild here; and 
it was the way of smoking their meat Indian 
fashion upon a boucan that gave the name 
of “ buccaneers to those polyglot ad- 
venturers who long kept the islands in terror 
of their lawless raids. 

The original stock of natives seems to 
have been the gentle and unwarlike Arawaks, 
who, as on the Guiana coast, had become 
at many points, especially in the Caribbee 
Islands, disturbed or subdued by fierce 
Carib warriors and mariners, able to offer 
less contemptible resistance to the Spanish 
fortune-seekers. Under these unchristian 
lords, slavery, disease, and despair worked 
death faster than did war. Half a century 
after the arrival of the first Spanish colony 
in Hispaniola, its native population, perhaps 
exaggerated into two or three millions, had 
almost disappeared, and fresh thralls had 
been brought in also to die under a yoke 
too heavy for the undisciplined spirit of 
Indian races. The Introduction to this 
volume has set forth the reckless cruelty 
and short-sighted greed that devastated all 
those early colonies. The West Indian 
Islands bore the brunt of the moral cyclone 
bursting on them from Europe. A few 
Caribs still linger in one or two of the 
islands; and in others a half-bred strain is 
recognizable; but long ago the Indian 
inhabitants were practically exterminated, 
their place as slaves taken by imported 
negroes, who have formed blends of mingled 
blood with colonists of different European 
nations. 

For Spain was not allowed to monopolize 
the islands, of which the largest, Cuba, 
remained in her hands till the end of last 
century. Others came to be seized, ex- 
changed, and coveted by rival powers, for 
whose fleets these seas have often made 
a battle - ground. Hispaniola alone has 
achieved for herself a worse than worthless 
independence. A few islands off the Vene- 


zuelan coast belong to that republic. The 
rest are divided between Britain, France, 
Holland, and the United States, that have 
acquired Denmark’s small interest by pur- 
chase, and Puerto Rico as spoil of a war in 
which she gave Cuba a qualified freedom. 

Rich as they are by nature, most of these 
islands have fallen into adversity since the 
days when a Jamaica planter or an heiress 
from St. Kitts was a type of wealth with 
novelists and playwrights. The sins of the 
fathers have here been visited on the children. 
When slavery, with its uses and abuses, 
came to be abolished, the negroes, freed 
from the lash, would no longer work /or 
more than might keep them from hand to 
mouth. To make things worse for the 
planters, the sugar-cane, which was their 
staple crop, lost its value tlfirough free- trade 
and the competition of beetroot-sugar made 
under the protection of bounties. For 
three generations now the British colonists 
have been crying ruin; and much of the 
land has gone back to waste where their 
grandfathers lived in careless profusion. In 
some parts the want of industrious labour 
has been met by the importation of Asiatic 
coolies. In some the white owners of the 
soil try to turn it to profit by growing other 
crops, fruit, cotton, and cocoa being now 
more cultivated, while improved processes 
have here and there helped them to a better 
yield of the depreciated sugar, which has 
been raised in value by scarcity following 
the War. But often they have retired from 
the struggle, giving up their land to the 
blacks, who with slight labour can live in 
plenty where the lash of want is a mere 
tickle to their coarse skins. Bread-fruit, 
bananas, and plantains run wild in the 
woods, escaped from plots in which the 
negro easily rears the hot-house delicacies 
of our markets, as well as roots like the 
prolific yam and the sweet-potato; then, 
with the surplus of his abundant crop, he 
can buy himself a treat of salt fish, and for 
his wife, who perhaps does the main work 
of tilling and trading, the gorgeous holiday 
garments in which she loves to array herself. 

Under such cirdimstaJices the negro 
progresses so slowly that he is often declared 
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incapable of a higher life. The colonists 
of the Latin races have got on better with 
their ex-slaves, at the cost of some degrada- 
tion from their own superiority^. But the un- 
accommodating Anglo-Saxon has lived here 
only as a master. His social scorn of black 
and brown men is passed on from brown 
to black; and the black himself has been 
so broken to abasement that his own term 
of utter contempt is “ nigger ”, while he 
shows little ability to copy the white man’s 
best points. Since the negroes could no 
longer be treated with masterly good-nature, 
like horse or dog, the social barriers of race 
have been more jealously guarded, none the 
leSfe when^the dominant class are forced by 
the “ man and brother ” spirit at home into 
sharing political power with the despised 
race. The British colonies here are governed 
by representatives of the crown, assisted or 
hampered by councils, which only in some 
cases have a partly representative character, 
popular suffrage not being desirable for 
mainly black constituencies; so in some 
islands the common people are trusted with 
no voice in the management of local affairs; 
in others this privilege has been withdrawn 
or restricted. The negro makes as poor a 
citizen as a Christian. Our religion takes 
hold on him mainly as a form of excitement, 
with small elevating influence, its spirit 
choked in a jungle of superstition, haunted 
by his own “ jumbies ” and “ duppies ”, 
a congenial shade for the ‘‘ Obeah ” sor- 
ceries, which, if all tales are true, make ready 
use of the poison plants so abundant in this 
region. More hopeful observers note that 
education is not thrown away on a race to 
which social prejudice hardly gives a fair 
chance of rising. How far its members may 
be elevated, in exceptional cases, is shown 
by the example of a black chief-justice of 
Barbados, respected by men of all colours. 
What the negroes become when left to 
themselves is sadly manifest in Hayti. 

In other islands, the weakening of the 
white man’s ascendancy brings out a feeling 
of race-antagonism, in some parts gathering 
head so as to threaten an imperfect civiliza- 
tion, enforced the masters now diminish- 
ing in numbers as in power, amid the ruined 


culture described by Lafcadio Hearn. 
“ Everywhere the weird beauty, the im- 
mense melancholy of tropic ruin. Magnifi- 
cent terraces, once golden with cane, now 
abandoned to weeds and serpents; deserted 
plantation-homes, with trees rooted in the 
apartments and pushing up through the 
place of the roofs; grass-grown alleys 
ravined by rains; fruit-trees strangled by 
lianas; here and there the stem of some 
splendid palmiste, brutally decapitated, 
naked as a mast; petty frail growths of 
banana-trees < r of bamboo slowly taking 
the place of century-old forest giants de- 
stroyed to make charcoal.” 

Moral progress being so slow, and 
material progress so doubtful, but for the 
pride of conquest Britain might readily 
be tempted to lay down the “ white man’s 
burden ” that here no longer pays for 
bearing. Her colonists, resentful of what 
they consider uojust and unwise inter- 
ference, sometimes turn wistfully to that 
adjacent republic whose hostile tariffs make a 
main bar to their welfare, or again to Canada, 
with which they could keep themselves in 
our “ dominion over palm and pine ”. Most 
of the islands might be better off as a kite- 
tail to the United States, with which they 
are most closely connected in position and 
commerce. Hitherto Uncle Sam has shown 
no eagerness for taking small partners into 
his flourishing business; but of late, he 
has been drawn into assuming a more or 
less qualified protectorate over certain 
islands, ^ whose chronic turbulence was a 
nuisance to him; and he seems disposed to 
extend his superintendence to other points 
of what has been called “ the American 
Mediterranean ”. At the beginning of this 
century the United States agreed to buy 
the small Danish possessions in the West 
Indies; then it is understood that the bar- 
gain was for a time broken off through the 
intrigues of another Power with an eye to 
a footing here. Germany indeed coveted 
more than one South American Naboth’s 
vineyard, either as colonies or naval stations, 
protected against her by the Monroe doc- 
trine^ and now by other considerations to 
cripple her acquisitive designs. 
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THE BAHAMAS 


The honour of being that San Salvador 
first seen and named by Columbus on his 
memorable voyage has been disputed be- 
tween two eastern points of the Bahama or 
Lucayan archipelago, Cat Island and Wat- 
ling Island, but the claim of the latter seems 
now to prevail. On the Great Bahama 
Bank north of Cuba, east of Florida, cut off 
from the main West Indian groups by the 
Brownson Deep, emerge these coral tops, 
skinned over by sand and mould which soon 
thicken through a rich growth of vegetation, 
flourishing all the year on the edge of the 
tropics. There are hundreds of islets, 
thousands if we count cays and reefs, and 
some score islands considerable enough to 
have a name on maps. They were origin- 
ally claimed by the Spaniards, but came to 
be part of our North American colonies, 
which stayed by the Crown when the 
United States broke away. They are now 
a British colony of under 50,000 people, 
mostly blacks, the whites not all white, but 
making up in pride what they want in 
purity of blood, and both whites and blacks 
often bearing Scottish names that hint who 
sought fortune here before their properties 
were laid waste by emancipation. Before 
this date, that stout Lord Rolle who figured 
so awkwardly at Queen Victoria’s coronation 
had voluntarily set free his slaves and given 
away his lands to them; so in token of 
gratitude many have adopted his name, as 
others have been christened after Granville 
Sharp, or George Washington, and by such 
pretentious names as “ Prince Albert ”, 
“ Tiberius Gracchus ”, or “ Thaddeus de 
Warsaw Foot ”. 

The largest mass of the Bahamas is 
Andros Island, on the west side, north of 
which Great Bahama stretches its western 
point almost within sight of Florida. The 
chief island is the small but more thickly 
populated New Providence, lying between 
Andros and the long outer string, at whose 
south-east end the Caicos and Turks 
Islands are under the administration of 


Jamaica. On New Providence stands the 
colonial capital Nassau, whose own name 
and those of its Fort Charlotte, its fjeorge 
Street, Frederick Street, and Cumberland 
Street, fix the prosperous days of this colony. 
The city, for it has a cathedral, is a place 
of about 10,000 people. In early times it 
was a den of pirates, like the notorious 
Blackbeard, slinking out to snap up strag- 
glers of the rich Spanish convoys. The 
archipelago came to have another ill name 
through the wreckers who throve on file 
perils of its intricate passages, where, before 
the building of lighthouses, shifting shoals, . 
submerged reefs, and sudden squalls needed 
no help from scoundrels to cast away ships. 
During the American Civil War, Nassau 
basked in a brief glow of good fortune as 
base of the blockade-running enterprise. 
Now the Bahamas have a more steadily 
profitable connection with Uncle Sam in 
virtue of being to Florida much as the Scilly 
Isles are to Cornwall. American invalids 
resort here in winter for the sunny equable 
climate, in which pineapples, oranges, and 
other fruit, vegetables and flowers are grown 
for the mainland, reached in a day or two’s 
steaming. 

It seems a pity that these islands are 
politically severed from the nation to which 
they naturally belong. Their main com- 
merce, much hampered by x^merican tariffs, 
is with the United States, whose money 
passes here as freely as our own. Now that 
their plantations and cattle-pastures have 
run to bush, among which the old planters* 
mansions stand in ruins, the people depend 
rather on small culture, which has a wide 
range of productions. Mr. R. Davey calls 
the “ Isle of June ”, on which Nassau stands, 
an “ open-air museum of botanical and 
marine curiosities ”, where one’s attention 
is constantly attracted by some unfamiliar 
plant that turns out to be the “ gum-arabic 
tree, the guava, the banyan, the ipicac, the 
pimento, the spice,*: the ^cinnamon, the 
pepper, the caper, the castor-oil, or, in 
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Detroit ritoto. Co. 

** Express Delivery " at Nassau, Bahama Islands 


Fruits, vcy:t‘tables, and flowers arc produced in great variety and abundance in the Bahamas, and arc profitably 
exported to the United States. In this respect the Bahamas stand in the same relation to the mainland as do the Scilly 
Isles to the “ adjacent *sland of Great Britain ’ . 


short, any one of half the plants which stock 
our drug or grocery shops Prominent 
are the pineapples, set in rows all over 
the field about one or two feet apart, and 
what with their variegated foliage — bright 
green and deep purple — and their vivid 
scarlet flowers, they make a striking fore- 
ground to any picture Coco-nuts and 
oranges also thrive here. There is some 
.valuable timber in the woods, and some 
huge trees, one huge ceiba in the streets of 
Nassau ranking among the finest known. 
An introduction of late years is the Sisal 
hemp of Yucatan, which now helps to keep 
several of our West Indian islands from 
bankruptcy. 

The sea has its harvest as well as the land. 
Sponges make the main crop, which look 
so lively anchdl*ed to» their native rock, but 
soon grow dead and dull when fished up; 


oflfensive too, till certain parts have rotted 
away, and they can be cured by soaking and 
drying in the sun. Salt was once much 
collected from lagoons; but this industry 
has dficlined. Turtles are taken, and 
conches, whose gay shells can be turned to 
use in cameo work, sometimes containing 
the prized pink pearls that have given Mr. 
L. D. Powles a title for his description 
{Land of the Pink Pearl) of an archipelago 
whose white aristocracy are nicknamed 
“ Conches 

The rose-gardens of Nassau are less cele- 
brated than the “ sea-gardens ”, where, 
through cr}>^stal-clear shallows on a floor of 
white sand, bowers and grottoes of coral, 
embowered in sponges, seaweeds, waving 
sea-feathers, and shells appear coloured 
like®a submarine fairyland, as brilliant as 
the sunlit shores; and not less bright are 
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the tints of the fish that dart among them, 

“ some yellow, some emerald, some a rich 
scarlet; some silver and satin, others ringed, 
striped, fringed, tipped, or spotted with all 
the colours of the rainbow These won- 
ders can in troubled water be brought to 
view by a “ water-glass a box with a 
glazed end, making a smooth surface to 
peep through upon the still sea-bottom.^ 

Another sight for Nassau visitors is the 
Phosphorescent Lake, on which at night 
the oars of a boat seem to be dipped in 
melted gold, fish leave a fiery trail, and a 
swimmer shows his limbs “ swathed as it 
were in fiery golden drapery, mystic and 
wonderful, setting off a black ebony head 
clearly visible by the unnatural light 

^“What a fairy scene it was! How clearly we 
could see the lovely submarine garden; and how 
short a distance it seemed to be beneath us! How 
we longed to do what appeared to be perfectly easy: 
to step down into the crystal depths and walk about 
at our leisure in the realms of Aphrodite; to admire, 
if not to pluck, the many enchanting things growing 
in her fair pleasaunce. There were sponges of all 
kinds and shapes: great round masses of sheep’s 
wool and velvet sponges of a yellowish-brown colour, 
and bright scarlet glove-sponges branching up like 
huge hands. Their brilliant colour was derived from 
the sponge-making animal which still adhered to 
them; for they were soon washed snow-white over 
the side of the boat. Then there were little black 
balls of reef-sponges, covered with the black bodies 
of their manufacturers, forming a kind of shiny 
coat, which made them look anything but suitable 
for use as face-sponges. There were wire-sponges, 
bright and beautiful as any allamanda, the colour 
of which is also due to the animals by which they 
are constructed; and grey sponges, sometimes called 
Venus’s cups — in shape not unlike coral Neptune’s 
cups. Very often the latter grow together in a group 
on a coral base, and resemble a set of wine-glasses 
on stems; some very small, but ranging upwards in 
size to the dimensions of a goblet large enough to 
contain the * longest * drink that ever w^as mixed by 
thirstiest of men, on the most broiling of days, in 
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This curious phenomenon has not yet been 
accounted for, the lake being merely an 
artificial pond, looo feet by 300, filled from 
the sea. Theje are two rather larger lakes 
on the island, where wild-fowl shooting may 
be had in winter. Some such sights or 
amusements must be welcome among fslands 
whose fine scenery is rather under salt water 
than above-ground, there being only a few 
low heights and hardly a running stream. 
Early explorers fondly hoped to find the 
fabulous “ Fountain of Youth where the 
population have to make the best of rain- 
water reservoirs, brackish wells, and fresh 
water, which, bubbling up from under the 
coral reefs, at low tide can be caught affd 
filtered through barrels of sand. 

the hottest of West Indian islancj^. These sponges 
were scattered among corals, or clung to rocks, 
with graceful gorgonias and seaweed growing on 
them. The brain-coral (Diplorid)y so called from 
its resemblance to the convolutions of the human 
brain, is specially fine here. One specimen which 
I secured surpassed in beauty of form and delicacy 
of structure anything of the kind I had ever imagined. 
. . . Besides the splendid brain-corals, there were 
others of every sort and description, resembling 
mushrooms, purple and yellow fans, stars and trees, 
and many other objects. Among them grew sponges, 
madrepores, seaweeds of the most varied forms and 
delicate hues, and sea-anemones of every kind and 
colour; while above the beautiful purple and yellow 
fan -corals — the latter of which I had never seen 
before — waved the plumes of the graceful pink and 
mauve sea-feathers, which, as seen through the 
translucent waves, looked almost more like ferns 
than feathers. Each coral, it must be remembered, 
instead of being one of those dry bleached skeletons 
with which we are all familiar in collections, and 
which, beautiful in form as they often are, sadly 
want colour and life, had bright little feathered 
tentacles, stretched out from every aperture, waving 
backwards and forwards in search of its tiny prey.” — 
Lady Brassey’s In the Trades y the Tropics ^ and the 
Roaring Forties, 
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Fortifications in the Old Style: the Castillo de la Cabafia, at the entrance to Havana harbour 


This picturesque and imposing fortress fronts the bay for more than 800 yards, and was long supposed, by the Spaniards at 
. least, to be the strongest m America. The structure dates from 1763. 


CUBA 


The chief West Indian island, “ Pearl of 
the Antilles ”, has a warm climate, ranging 
from tolerable to delightful, and a rich soil, 
of which hardly a tenth has as yet been 
brought into use, half of it covered with 
vast, wonderfully luxuriant, forests, or with 
marsh-lands recalling the Italian Maremma. 
The surface is picturesquely broken by 
mountain groups, and watered by many 
streams, often frittering then^elves away 
m swamps or being swallowed up under- 
ground. The long coast, carved into deep 
inlets and bold promontories, bristles with 
coral reefs and larger islands, largest of 
them the hilly Isla de Pinos off a southern 
hay; and on the northern coast, one long 
mass of coral, *the Cayo Romano, forms a 
low breakwater for over a hundred miles. 


The very shape of the main island is as 
beautiful as its position is important, a long 
crescent commanding the two passages into 
the Gulf of Mexico. More than 700 miles 
in length, with an average breadth of 50 
miles, its area is equal to about one and a 
half times that of Scotland. A census taken 
after the American occupation, when it 
had long been in a state favourable, neither 
to the growth of population nor to the col- 
lection of statistics; made its inhabitants 
rather over a million and a half; the number 
is now put at two millions. 

This was one of Columbus’s early dis- 
coveries, successively christened Juana, 
Santiago, and Fernandina in honour of his 
earthly and heavenly patrons; but the native 
name, Cuba, proved the one that stuck. 
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It soon became a keystone of Spanish power 
in the West Indies, all along coveted by 
rival nations* Havana, its famous port, 
was repeatedly attacked by the French, the 
Dutch, and the English, and in 1762 fell 
for a time under British occupation. When 
the other Spanish colonies broke away, 
Cuba remained with the mother country, 
whose own internal dissensions became 
reflected here, while the grudge between 
Spaniard and Creole was felt in Cuba as on 
the mainland. The same tyranny and 
corruption of officialdora, the same arro- 
gance of the “ Peninsulars ” towards the 
“ Insulars kept up a smouldering dis- 
content that in our time blazed into insur- 
rection, stamped out and breaking forth 
again, till, towards the end of last century, 
Spain held little more than the cities of her 
“ Ever Faithful Island where the ruthless 
Captain-General Weyler, with 200,000 men, 
could not end a struggle exasperated by 
devastation and atrocities on both sides. 
The point to which feeling was inflamed 
is shown by one tragedy in 1871, when a 
party of university students, lads in their 
teens, thoughtlessly pulled some flowers 
on the grave of a loyalist. This boyish 
mischief being exaggerated into desecration, 
more than forty of the lads were arrested, 
most of them, it appears, absolutely inno- 
cent. The authorities seem to have been 
willing to let them off lightly, but a riotous 
mob of loyalists cried so loudly for blood 
that seven victims were picked out for exe- 
cution, among them the sixteen-year-old 
boy who had confessed to pulling the 
flowers. These seven being shot after 
short shrift, the rest endured months of 
penal servitude, from which they were 
finally smuggled away in a Spanish ship, 
guarded against the fury of the hostile 
faction, the so-called Volontarios, answering 
to the “ Tories ” of the American Revolu- 
tion. This story, and the execution of the 
captured crew of the Virginius, among them 
several American citizens, went to rouse 
indignation in the United States, where it 
was reckoned that at one time 40,000 Cubans 
lived in political exile. • 

Then came the interference of a Power 
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which, sooner or later, was bound to shape 
the destiny of Cuba. The neighbourhood 
of the United States had exercised a mag- 
netic effect 0^1 Cuban aspirations to inde- 
pendence; and this rich island had been a 
Naboth’s vineyard for the American people, 
w^ithheld from its acquisition by traditional 
policy and prudence. At one time, indeed, 
the United States Government had pro- 
posed to buy it, an offer rejected by the 
impoverished pride of Spain. American 
influences grew strong on the trade and 
industry of Cuba, where Uncle Sam’s 
practical good sense was scandalized to see 
such wealth running to waste in fxhausting 
guerrilla war, while he naturally grew tired 
of a chronic riot at his own doors. The 
sinking of the Maine raised public sentiment 
to a bellicose pitch, and in i^S the President 
was driven to declare war. Stirring battles 
by sea and land, in the New World and the 
Old, rapidly humbled the pride of Spain. 
The United States, flushed into a new 
career of conquest, were still not prepared 
to absorb a people different in race and 
religion and jealously set upon independence, 
Cuba, rescued from the mastership of Spain, 
was apprenticed to freedom under the 
tutelage of its deliverei;. But its first ex- 
periments in the w^orking of liberal institu- 
tions have been so discouraging as probably 
to hasten the time when it shall be de jure 
as well as de facto part of the United States. 

This young chick, under the wing of the 
American eagle, may prove not such an ugly 
duckling as seem some other Spanish- 
American republics, though it hardly looks 
like growing all at once into a swan. Less 
than a third of the population is black, the 
greater part white, its vigour renewed by 
constant intercourse with the mother 
country. The Indian natives have long 
disappeared. A characteristic figure is that 
of the white Guajiro, small peasant farmer 
or herdsman, a hardy fellow, who can work 
when he likes, which is not always. Chinese 
coolies were to some extent introduced into 
Cuba to take the place of the slaves cast idle; 
and with such Orientals appears to have 
come a propagation of Buddhism, active at 
the west end of the island. An eccentric 
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white man is stated to have left large endow- 
ments for a Buddhist university, or “ Temple 
of Knowledge ”, to be founded in connec- 
tion with a branch of this belief that has 
taken root in California. In Cuba the 
blacks have little Christianity to lose, but 
are not much inferior to many of the whites, 
at whose side they often fought against the 


uncertainty and losses of civil war, engen- 
dering a temper tha^ will make it hard for 
Cuba to settle down in quiet independence. 
Only about half the voters of the new 
republic, white or black, can read. In the 
towns there is a higher standard of educa- 
tion, and some Cubans have distinguished 
themselves as men of science and poets, 



Underwood & Underwood 


Cutting Tobacco on a Typical Plantation, Province of Havana, Cuba 


Spanish troops. Slavery lasted here longer 
than in any civilized country except Brazil, 
abolished about a generation ago, when 
the prohibited slave-trade was still winked 
at by corrupt officials. The slaves, indeed, 
appear to have been fairly well treated, as 
a rule, and were often able to buy their own 
freedom, sometimes by lucky speculations 
in the lotteries which are so popular with 
all Spanish- Am?rican peoples. The love of 
gambling has not been checked by the 


but under the Spanish rule their talents were 
held dangerous, as apt to be allied with 
patriotism. The best Cuban poets, Heredia 
and Placido, died, one in exile, the other 
shot for the crime of inconvenient eloquence. 
A strict censorship also kept newspapers 
on a low level. 

This country must be looked on as in a 
transition state, but whether as partner or 
protector, Brother Jonathan’s hand will 
soon be felt in the development of its great 
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resources. Its largest crop for commerce 
is sugar; but its most famous production 
the cigars that take the same rank in the 
tobacco trade as champagne among wines, 
and are perhaps as often imitated or adul- 
terated, while the real Cuban brands are 
said to have deteriorated in late troubled 
years. It grows coffee; it can grow many 
crops besides the maize, rice, &c., that feed 
its people; and it already exports fruits and 
vegetables to the United States. Cattle are 
reared on its savannahs. Its forests supply 
mahogany and other valuable timber. It 
is rich in minerals, in iron especially, and in 
copper at the east end. In some parts its 
soil supplies bitumen, in others salt. The 
central wilds have hardly yet been examined, 
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A Magnificent Avenue of Royal Palms, in Colon 
Park, Havana 
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where Yankee Dr. Johnsons may find new 
“ potentialities of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice 

The most prosperous and populous part 
is the west end of the island, with its Vuelta 
AbajOy “ low district ”, from which comes 
the best tobacco. Eastward follows the 
Vuelta ArrihUy which contains the richest 
sugar culture. A central region is known 
as the Cinco VillaSy “ Five Towns ”, beyond 
which the island is crossed by such a low 
depression that a farther sinking of a few 
hundred feet would cut it into two. The 
mountainous eastern end is the Tierra 
AdentrOy “ Land Within ”, all tjiese being 
old popular names, replaced by the official 
titles of half a dozen provinces. The 
eastern ports are nearly all on the south 
coast, while those of the west end look north 
to the United States. 

Towards this end, on the north coast, 
stands Havana, long focus of the Spanish 
dominion, and, with 300,000 people, far the 
greatest city of the West Indies. The 
famous harbour, a deep landlocked inlet, 
its narrow mouth guarded by the Morro 
Castle and other imposing fortresses, is 
more pleasing to the eye than to the nose, 
as the filth of centuries has been drained 
into it, imperfectly washed away by a feeble 
tide. On the west side of the entrance the 
old city is closely packed together, a laby- 
rinth of dirty, cramped lanes, among which 
Froude found churches as “ thick as public- 
houses in a Welsh town ”, yet not so thick 
as in the good old days of faith, one of the 
finest of them now turned into a custom- 
house, as having been desecrated by the 
taint of a Protestant service held here 
during the British occupation. Church 
beyond church, palace beyond palace, the 
narrow streets, whose neighbours on either 
side might shake hands out of the upper 
stories, the deep colonnades, the private 
houses with the windows grated towards 
the street, with glimpses through the street 
door into the court and garden within, with 
its cloisters, its palm trees, and its fountains; 
the massiveness of the stonework, the 
curious old-fashioned* book^stalls, the dirt, 
the smell, the carriages, the swearing drivers, 
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El Prado, Havana: the iasliionable promenade 

This thoroughtarc extends to the Malecon, the centre of the social outdoor life of the city. El Prado usually suffers from 

the annual cyclones, as it faces the ocean. 


the black-robed priest gliding along the had been removed from their former tomb 
footway — it was Toledo or Valladolid at St. Domingo. Among other lions of the 
again.’’ • city are the Jesuit College, in modern times 

Beyond the line of the old walls, now distinguished for its services to science and 
marked by the Prado and the Paseo, a literature; the University; the Casa de 
central promenade among whose ornaments Beneficencia, a hospital founded by Las 
is a lofty column crowned by a statue repre- Casas; and the great Tacon Theatre. Per- 
senting the Antilles, the streets are opener, haps the sights most often visited are the 
the two finest being the Paseo de Tacon, cigar and cigarette factories that give a name 
a noble avenue leading out to the Botanic at least to so much tobacco. 

Gardens, and the Cerro running uphill With its “ Spanish faces, Spanish voices, 
between villas and gardens of the Cuban Spanish smells, and Spanish scenes ”, 

aristocracy, whose fortunes have suffered Havana seems a fitting monument of the 

sad dilapidation in the civil wars. In nation that settled itself so solidly in the 

general, the houses are roomy, of one high New World. But the sleepy air of old 

story, with brightly-painted fronts, grated Spain has been stirred by tramways and 
windows, and the interior patios found all railways that help the jangling of church 
over Spanish America. The large but un- bells to make Havana a place of noises as 
pleasing Cathedral, that seems to embody well as of smells and stings in the memory 
the stern spirit of the Inquisition, enshrined of its visitors. Before the Spanish war the 
what was taken to be the body of Columbus, sunny climate here offered a nearer Nice 
now given back to Spain after wanderings for Americans, strongly represented, too, in 
in death as in life; there is, indeed, some the business community; and the influence 
doubt as to whether it were the remains of of these stirring neighbours is now being 
Christopher or of his brother Diego that more felt in attention to sanitary cares, in 
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such social reforms as a freer intercourse of tions. Here, it will be remembered, the 
the sexes, and in the disappearance of the Americans, by sinking a ship at the entrance, 
volantes, once as characteristic of Havana tried to cork up the Spanish fleet, which, 
as gondolas of Venice, horse-litters on high after all, escaped to its destruction; then, 
spidery wheels, in which ladies ventured from the hills behind, the city was attacked 
out from their caged homes. The further by an American army that had landed some 
Americanizing of the city is probably a way to the east. At the bottom of this most 
matter of time; and, if all talcs be true, picturesque harbour, Santiago displays its 
there is a hard job of moral drainage to be gaily-coloured houses upon a terraced hill- 
done in this “ West Indian Vanity Fair side. The cathedral, adorned with rare 
which may else infect America with worse marbles and rich mahogany woodwork, is 
ills than its yellow fever. the largest church of the island, and seat of 

The oldest city, at one time the first, is its archbishopric. The city, full of historic 
Santiago de Cuba, on the south coast of interest, environed by beautiful scenery, has 
the eastern end, edged by a fine mountain suffered much from earthquakes^ and hurri- 
range compared to the Genoese Riviera, canes, both more frequent in this part, 
its Pico del Turquino (8600 feet) the cul- which, to make amends, appears to be 
minating point of the island. Santiago also healthier than the west end of the island, 
lies on one of the bottle-necked harbours of The north-eastern coast, ♦exposed to the 
which Cuba has several, this one among the trade-winds, is the wettest quarter; and 
deepest and safest, once a vessel has passed on the high mountains of the south-east 
the narrow neck commanded by fortifica- side frost and snow are not unknown. 
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In the Interior of Cuba; a “ street ” scene in Hoyo, Colorado, showing native huts with their 

curiously>shaped roofs 
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How the Milkman goes his Rounds in Cuba 

The milk is earned in small tins placed in leather bags on 
either side of the saddle 

Other towns of Cuba are described by 
Mr. R. Davey as one much like another 
— “ the same narrow streets of one-storied 
brightly-painted Pompeian-looking houses, 
the same wide plaza with the same rococo- 
looking church with its twin towers and flat 
dome, and the same formal Almeida full of 
tropical plants, where the people parade on 
Sunday evening ”, As exceptional, he men- 
tions Cardenas on the north coast, known as 
the American city ”, from the large pro- 
portion of United States citizens found, 
even before 1898, among its 20,000 people. 


Between this and Havana, in the richest 
sugar district, is the flourishing port of 
Matanzas, the second city of the island, in 
whose vicinity are two of its most famed 
scenes, the lovely Yumurri valley and the 
vast stalactite caverns of Bellamar, extending 
for miles hundreds of feet underground. 
Opposite, on the south side, another haven 
bay gives the modern Cientuegos a port that 
seems likely to rise, as looking across to the 
Panama Canal. A little to the east of this 
the city of Trinidad stands behind the 
harbour from whiv^h Cortes sailed, and is 
one of the old “ Cincos Villas ” of the central 
part, as is Santa Clara that now names this 
province. Puerto Principe is not a port, 
but the inland centre of an eastern province, 
connected by rail with the north coast at 
Nuevitas. Pinar del Rio is centre qC the 
western province beyond Havana. Some 
two thousand miles of rail are laid, at the 
Santiago end chiefly m short stretches; but 
a network joins Havana with the central 
towns; and a through line runs between 
these principal cities 

In 1906 United States troops were landed 
to check fresh civil war, Cubans with much 
to lose submitting patiently to foreign 
control of their turbulent independence, 
which, after a period of probation, was 
restored in 1909, Uncle Sam keeping only 
a foothold on the island at his naval station 
of Guantanamo Bay, near the south-eastern 
corner. Left to themselves, the Cubans 
show as little gratitude to their deliverer as 
capacity for self-government. Now that 
the pressure of Spanish ascendancy is 
removed, there are ugly signs of race- 
grudges, which at least once have inflamed 
into a rising of blacks against whites. A 
promising element is the coming of Basque 
and Gallician immigrants, always the best 
Spanish colonists in South America; but 
what seems most effectual to keep Cuba 
quiet is the consciousness of being closely 
watched by a powerful neighbour that has 
invested energy and capital in this long- 
blighted paradise. 


VOtu IT. 
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HISPANIOLA (SAN DOMINGO AND HAYTI) 


The second in size of the Greater Antilles 
may be more familiar as Hayti or San 

Domingo; but the older general name of 
“ Little Spain ” seems a better one, as 

avoiding the confusion between its two 

States, each of which has claimed to christen 
the whole island. Hayti is properly the 
smaller western division, which in the 

seventeenth century became a French settle- 
ment, while the eastern, San Domingo, 
remained Spanish . The peculiar lot of both 
these colonies was to achieve a troubled 
independence; and the former suffered so 
much political agitation that its name has 
made louder noise in the world, though San 
Domingo, except as more thinly populated, 
is the chief part of the island. Within a 
very irregular coast-line of over 1500 miles 
their joint area is rather less than Scotland’s; 
they have a population vaguely estimated as, 
between them, two or three millions at the 
most; and both are black republics which 
offer an awful example of brief tyrannies 
masquerading as free institutions. 

The history of this island, the first con- 
siderable foothold of Spain in the New 
World, was a century ago lit up by lurid 
romance soon degenerating into farcical 
melodrama, decked out in ‘‘ the tags and 
rags of the gold lace of French civilization 
The early glow of the French Revolution 
was reflected in Hayti; but as it appeared 
that liberty, fraternity, and equality should 
not apply to blacks, there broke out a 
sanguinary servile insurrection with un- 
speakable cruelties on both sides. When 
the Paris democrats showed a disposition 
to push their principles to a logical con- 
clusion in the matter of slavery, some of 
the planters set interest before patriotism 
so far as to call in British aid. The coloured 
people found a leader in Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, a negro slave of no slavish nature, who 
drove out the British troops and proclaimed 
Hayti as a satellite of the French Republic 
under his own presidency. But Napoleon, 


now rising to power, claimed a monopoly • 
in ambition. He sent a strong expedition 
to restore slavery in the island; Toussaint 
was treacherously seized and carried off to 
rot in a French dungeon, a crime which 
did not reduce Hayti to submission. The 
French army was beaten by “ Yellow Jack ” 
rather than by the black rebels; there broke 
out another widespread massacre of the 
white colonists; and the colqpy gained its 
independence, if not freedom, under the 
negro Dessalines, who, imitating Napoleon, 
crowned himself as James the First, Em- 
peror of Hayti. He wasFsoon killed by his 
black praetorians; then the western end 
split up into a hostile empire and republic, 
Tom Cringle's Log is our most accessible 
authority for the state of Hayti at this 
period. After the suicide of “ Christopher 
the Great ”, an ex-slave so self-styled, who 
in the north tried to establish himself in 
gorgeous state among his Dukes of “ Mar- 
malade ” and ‘‘ Lemonade ”, a fresh welter 
came about, from which emerged a republic 
under President Boyer, said to have been 
a tailor, who for over twenty years managed 
to patch together the whole island, including 
the Spanish colony San Domingo. This 
has passed through like turmoils, and was 
to try further vicissitudes, at one time 
attaching itself to Colombia, at another 
seeking admission among the United States, 
again reunited to Spain, and once more 
revolting to set up a black republic. After 
Boyer’s fall, Hayti was struggled for by a 
succession of dictators and presidents and 
one more emperor, Soulouque, w^ho had 
the good luck to escape to Jamaica. Its 
internal dissensions and neighbourly quar- 
rels are hardly worth notice. Of late years 
this impudent republic drew costly attention 
on itself by quarrelling with Germany, to 
which it had to pay an indemnity; and San 
Domingo suflFered the same humiliation at 
the hands of France. TSie history of both 
may well be called “ a patchwork of revolu- 
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tions ”, the darker case being Hjiyti’s, 
where the black citizens seem more jealously 
suspicious of mulattoes than even of white 
men. 

The whole island has a very varied con- 
formation, its coasts carved into bold penin- 
sulas and gulfs, its surface wrinkled by 
three irregular mountain chains, the central 


riches. But the resources of this island run 
much to waste through the worthlessness 
of its inhabitants; and foreigners seldom 
enter beyond its ports. Mr. Hesketh 
Prichard, in his account of Ilayti {Where 
Black Rules White), tells us that in the whole 
country there are only a few dozen white 
men, mostly Germans of dubious ante- 



Country Scene, Hayti 

The Ilaytians live in a Ian<i of almost unexampled fertility. Droujiht and frost are both unknown. NolhIn«j but sheer 
lack of industrv and initiative keeps them from becoming rich. 


one having a mean height of 6000 feet, while 
some of its points rise to 9000 feet, and 
more than one isolated mountain still 
higher; the Loma Tina peak, some 10,000 
feet, appearing the highest point of the 
Antilles. The mountains are clad with 
unexplored forests; fertile valleys and 
savannahs, lovely lakes and numerous 
rivers are enclosed by most wildly pic- 
turesque scenery;^ and in a healthy enough 
climate a great range oT productions might 
be grown, not to speak of neglected mineral 


cedents; that the army consists of as many 
“ generals ” as privates, the former not so 
well able to read as to embezzle the pay of 
the latter, who live by beggary and stealing; 
that marriage is less common than poly- 
gamous concubinage; that trade in the 
interior is carried on by itinerant Syrians 
— here miscalled Egyptians — who have 
found their way so far; and that, according 
to a /lative saying, there are but three 
working classes, “ white men, black women, 
and asses ”. Another recent visitor, Mr, 
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Stephen Bonsai, looks on the women as” more 
active than the men. 

The larger Spanish division — of which 
Santo Domingo and the Dominican Re- 
public are alternative, names — is the less 
degenerate, through a certain proportion of 
white citizens whom it still keeps among the 
dominant blacks and mulattoes; and it has 
been of late more open to foreign influence. 
Its capital is San Domingo, at the mouth of 
the Ozama River on the south coast, the 
doyen of Spanish- American cities, whose 
archbishop claims to be the primate of the 
West Indies, and it was long the centre of 
Spanish enterprise in this region. The 
decaying massive fortifications, the cathe- 
dral in which Christopher Columbus was 
brought to be buried,^ the ruins of the 
palace built by his brother Diego, and of 
other stately buildings, have stood through 
all shocks of storm, earthquake, and revolu- 
tion, as memorials of past greatness — tomb- 
stones, they might be called, of the Indians 
who were exterminated by cruel slavery on 
such works. The other chief town, rather 
larger by some accounts, is Santiago, near the 
north coast, which ships the tobacco grown 
about it at its Porto Plata harbour, and has 
a railway running eastward to the deep inlet 
of Samana, where at one time an American 
corporation tried to establish a colony of 
freed negroes, whose descendants still linger 
among more recent settlers from abroad. 

The whole motley population must be 
-well under a million. Both before and 
after its separation from Hayti, San Domingo 
was cursed by chronic revolutions, blasting 
all hopes of prosperity. At the end of the 
nineteenth century it had a longer than 
usual spell of tyranny under the dictator 
Ulysse Heureaux, who came to be assas- 
sinated, 1899, and was succeeded by some 
half-dozen presidents up to the present date. 
The State being helplessly bankrupt, in 
1907 Uncle Sam stepped in as liquidator, 
after our example in China, taking possession 
of the custom-houses, from which he under- 

^The best opinion seems to be that the tody of 
Columbus still rests here, that transferred to Havana 
having been another coffin of bis family. 


takes to settle an inflated debt, while allowing 
the Government enough for its needs, 
except costly revolutions. Thereby were 
cut the cla^s of chronic civil war, whose 
first aim would be the booty gained in 
seizing the chief source of revenue. Thanks 
to such management, and the fear of further 
interference, this republic has lately held 
a steadier course, and bids fair some day 
to enjoy its magnificent natural resources. 
The Government appears awake to the need 
of internal communications, of irrigation in 
certain parts, of security for life and pro- 
perty, and all that makes a civilized State. 

Hayti, though little over half as large, 
has a thicker and much blacker population 
than San Domingo, wit^i more towns of 
note. Its dubious census varies on either 
side of two millions, as its paper currency 
of gourdes is worth a shifting fraction of a 
hard dollar. It consists of a western coast 
strip, projecting at the south end in the 
long Tiburon peninsula, and at the north 
in a blunter promontory, between which 
curves a bay broken by the large Gonave 
Island. Off the north coast, Tortuga Island, 
fondly believed still to hide Captain Kidd^s 
ill-gotten treasure, was once ill-famed as 
head-quarters of the French filibusters — a 
name said to be a corruption of freebooters 
— or buccaneers, who spread the power of 
France over this end of the main island. 
The capital, beautifully situated in the 
south-eastern corner of the central bay, 
is Port-au-Prince, which, with 30,000 or 
40,000 people, makes the largest place on 
the island, its harbour becoming choked 
up through neglect, its filthy streets adorned 
by “ emperors ’’ and “ presidents with 
some pretentious modern buildings, which 
suggested to Mr. Prichard the skeleton of 
a stranded whale. One of these rulers, 
President Petion, tried to found a new 
capital not far off under his own name; but 
Petionville remains little more than title 
for a lovely site. 

Seventy miles to the south, on the open 
coast, steamers cal^ at the roadstead of 
Jacmel. On the south side of the Tiburon 
Peninsula, the considerable town of Les 





Port-au -Prince, Hayti: the town fountain 


Cayes has a sheltered basin in a picturesque 
bay; on the north side lie Leogane, for a 
time the black capital, and Jeremie, notable 
as birth-place of the father of Dumas, that 
semi-tropical flower of Creole intellect. St. 
Marc and Gonaives are ports in the central 
bay. At the end of the northern promon- 
tory Mole St. Nicholas has a grand natural 
harbour, commanding the Windward Pas- 
sage between Hayti and Cuba. Round the 
corner, on the north coast. Port de Paix faces 
Tortuga. Then east of this, near the San 
Domingo frontier, Cap Haitien, or Le Cap, 
is the second city of this republic, and was 
the original French capital, so flourishing as 
to be styled “ Little Paris among whose 
ruinous old structures are packed away the 
wooden homes of the present inhabitants, 
like a sparrow’s egg laid in the nest of an 
eagle **. Some miles to the south of this 
rise the amazing ruins of the Sans Souci 
palace and of a lofty citadel, built by the 
black Emperor Henri I, who, like the 


Pharaohs, could command the labour of 
thousands of men for years. In this corner 
of the island a small bit of railway has been 
made. A longer one is talked of to join 
Port au Prince to San Domingo; but before 
entering upon such ambitious enterprises 
the people might keep the old colonial roads 
from falling into bush-tracks and quagmires, 
which seem typical of their degenerate state. 

Hayti shows little trace of French in- 
fluence now, unless in speech and in its 
burlesque of a republic constitution, the 
blacks, if all accounts be true, having fallen 
back into savagery to the point of serpent- 
worship, cannibalism, and child-sacrifice in 
connection with the abominable Voodoo 
rites and sorceries, more congenial to them 
than their nominal Catholic faith. A strange 
graft of negro upon French life is this that 
has as its flag the French red and blue with 
the streak of white left out. The most 
recenf accounts of this republic suggest a 
parody of the Reign of Terror, dark shades 
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of corruption and starvation making a 
tricolour with tyranny. Its countless revolu- 
tions, sometimes financed by foreign mer- 
chants with an eye to business, seem not 
worth relating; but, for a specimen, in 1915, 
after a massacre of political prisoners, in- 
cluding the ex-president, an infuriated mob 
burned the palace and murdered the 
president, dragged out from the asylum of 
the French Legation. In a quarter of a 


century since the proclamation of the con- 
stitution of 1889 there have been some 
dozen heads of the State, holding office as 
precariously as “he who slew the slayer 
and shall himself be slain”. Europe was 
too much taken up with its Great War to 
note a recent tinkering at Hayti’s battered 
form of republic, for whose better manage- 
ment Uncle Sam has been taking steps in 
the way of interference. 


PORTO RICO 


Puerto Rico, as is the Spanish name, 
originally christened San Juan, has been 
since 1898 a protectorate under the Stars 
and Stripes, after a rapid and well-planned 
campaign that was cut short by the peace 
between Spain and America. For long 
Spain had made little of a dependency which 
served her as a penal settlement; but during 
last century Porto Rico prospered so well 
as to be a prize worth winning for its own 
sake, as well as for its central position in the 
Antilles. The colony had gained the rank 
of a department of Spain; and white men 
are the majority in its population of over 
a million. Its soil is so rich, its coast so 
accessible, and its climate so tolerable, in 
spite of an ordinary temperature of 80° F., 
that the new owners have every right to con- 
gratulate themselves on a valuable posses- 
sion. If prejudices of race and religion do 
not cause too much friction between con- 
quering and conquered fellow-citizens, the 
people should find themselves all the better 
off for their change of nationality; and the 
Americans may be trusted for bringing their 
energy to bear on the development of this 
estate. They have begun, characteristically, 
by providing it with better schools. 

Porto Rico is the easternmost and smallest 
of the Greater Antilles, a compact oblong 
area, which, with dependent islands, makes 
about 3600 square miles. Through it runs 
a range of wooded hills, at one point 
deserving the name of a mountain. From 
this, short rivers flow north and 'south 
between slopes “ clothed with a hundred 


shades of green , and below them green lakes 
of sugar-cane, with the corrugated-iron roofs 
and the tall chimneys of the sugar-mills 
rising out of them ”, the general aspect one 
of verdure rather than of bloom. Coffee 
as well as sugar is much grown; and the 
swampy flats are turned to account for rice. 
There is fine timber in the forests. Cotton, 
tobacco, and other crops can be raised. On 
the savannahs, inland, are bred cattle, with 
which Porto Rico supplies her neighbours. 
Her present well-being seems to depend 
largely on two facts, that though mineral 
wealth is to be found on the island, the 
Spaniards have given more attention to 
culture, and that the land is much divided 
among small owners. 

The form of government is a body of 
elected representatives under a Governor 
and Council nominated by the United States 
President. General prosperity seems at- 
tested by a considerable number of well- 
peopled towns. The capital and chief 
harbour, St. Juan de Porto Rico, with about 
50,000 people, stands upon a rocky islet off 
the north coast, connected with the main- 
land by a bridge, and cramped among pic- 
turesque fortifications, that did not keep 
out fevers; but the conquerors are paying 
more attention to drainage and water-supply. 
Hence a railway runs inland, and another 
along the coast is being pushed on almost 
round the island. A good road crosses to 
the southern city of Ponce, with its port. La 
Playa, a few miles off. Other considerable 
trading centres, also standing a little way 
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back from the sea, are Arecibo on the north 
side, and Mayaguez on the west, the ‘latter 
looking out to the island of Mona, crowned 
by a huge toppling boulder that bears the 
expressive name Caigo-o-no-Caigo^ “To 
fall or not to fall This island, in the 
middle of the Mona passage, is like a 
stepping-stone from Porto Rico to His- 
paniola. 

The whole population has increased of 
late to 1,100,000, who are not altogether 
satisfied with their present status of de- 
pendency on the United States, contrasted 
with the Home Rule promised them by 
Spain, to which promises came more easy 


than performance. On their own good be- 
haviour will depend their being admitted 
to a fuller degree of American citizenship, 
For one undoubted benefit they have to 
thank their present master. When taken 
over, some half of the people were found 
to be suffering from a parasitic disease 
known as uncinariasis, w^hich enfeebled 
the sufferers and caused yearly more than 
10,000 deaths. A young American surgeon. 
Dr. B. K. Ashford, has studied and treated 
this pest so succcf .»fully that, in a few years, 
its death-rate fell to less than a tenth— an 
achievement like the extermination of mos- 
quito-borne infection on the Panama Canal. 



The Cliarras of Porto Rico: smiles and pineapples 


Underwood & Underwood 
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JAMAICA 


Lying west of Hayti and south of Cuba, 
this island seems the heart of the West 
Indies, and is the chief of our once pros- 
perous Caribbean colonies. Its area, equal 
to about half of Wales, is made up of a long 
mountain mass, falling in beautiful spurs 
and ravines to a low coast rim. At the east 
end the main range, here known as the Blue 
Mountains, has a higher average height than 
any British summit, and in the Blue Moun- 
tain Peak rises to 7360 feet. A peculiar 
feature is the way in which the lower heights 
are pitted by deep round basins and funnels 
called ** cockpits ”, whose cliff walls and 
rich bottoms go to diversify rarely pic- 
turesque landscapes. The outward slopes 
are cut by countless streams and torrents, 
swollen in the two short rainy seasons of 
spring and autumn, but, except on the 
lower part of the Black River, unfit for 
navigation. The rainfall on the coast is 
no greater than in most parts of England, 
while among the mountains it surpasses 
that of our lake country; and dewy mists 
help glowing sunlight to skin over the lime- 
stone skeleton with a wonderfully rich 
vegetation. The average fall is 70 inches, 
Kingston, with 30 inches, being the driest 
spot. 

This “ Land of Wood and Water ”, as 
its native name means, was once a Spanish 
colony, but in Cromwell’s day fell into our 
possession, and for a time flourished both 
through slave-grown sugar and as centre of 
the West Indian slave-trade. A notable 
element of the population was the Maroons, 
or runaway negroes {Cimarrons^ “ men of 
the mountains ”, from the Spanish citna)^ 
who took refuge in highland fastnesses, 
where they held out against all efforts to 
subdue them by aid of bloodhounds, Mos- 
quito Indians, and regular troops, till they 
had to be left to an independence nursing 
more manly character than that of the 
plantation slaves. In 1730, under their 
leader Cudjo, they threatened to overrun 


the island; and so late as the end of the 
eighteenth century we had a war with these 
sturdy blacks, after which some hundreds 
of them were shipped off to Nova Scotia. 
Now tending to merge with the mass of the 
coloured people, the Maroons have become 
so loyal as to stand by the Government in 
the abortive negro rising put down by 
Governor Eyre. The white settlers in- 
cluded enterprising strains pf Jews and 
Scotsmen; but a strong English feeling 
divided the island into the three counties, 
Cornwall, Middlesex, and Surrey, sub- 
divided into parishes, » St. Anne’s, St. 
Thomas’s, and so forth, where British are 
mingled with Spanish names, sometimes 
strangely corrupted, as in the case of the 
grand glen called ‘‘ Bog Walk ”, from Boca 
del Agua, 

With the abolition of slavery and the fall 
in sugar went those good old days com- 
memorated by Tom Cringle, when the 
planters grew easily rich on the toils of 
submissive negroes, all thoughts of wrong 
drowned in “ swizzle ” and “ sangaree ”• 
When the negro’s turn came to take things 
easily, he chose to work no more than he 
must in a land where his staff of life can be 
grown with little labour. Thus the old 
plantations had been falling out of culture, 
and the number of white masters decreasing 
at a ruinous rate, while more or less coloured 
citizens claimed a part in working a con- 
stitution which, by its modified copy of our 
parliamentary and local government, gave 
free play to their gifts of the gab. Of the 
whole population, over 800,000, not so 
large as that of the smaller Porto Rico, the 
great majority are blacks, who of late have 
made considerable progress in education, 
and some in industry. The cutting of the 
Panama Canal opened a labour market 
largely supplied by Jamaican negroes, who 
stood stiffly on their British citizenship^ 
against the masteiful ^i^ays of American 
overseers. A black police constable of 
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Valentine 

A Country Road in the Interior of Jamaica 

“The number of people everywhere in Jamaica on the highway was a perpetual surprise to us. . . . Market-day comes 
several times a week, and everybody seems to go to market with something to sell."— John Burroughs. 


Kingston, Claude M‘Kay, has published a 
volume of dialect poems, in which he 
expresses his heart’s desire — 

Just to view de Homeland England, in de streets 
of London walk, 

And to see de famous sights, dem ’bouten which 
dere ’s so much talk. 

But the whites, under a score of thousand, 
are so distrustful of these fellow-citizens 

^One introduction of animal life has proved not 
so serviceable. A generation or two ago, the mon- 
^ose, that big grey rat kept about Indian houses 
like a cat, was naturalized in Jamaica as in other 
West Indian islands, to make war on snakes and the 
rats that infested cane-fields. The new-comer took 
kindly enough to this work; but, while rats learned 
tQ climb trees out of its reach, it developed a taste 
for such easier prev as poultry and their eggs; then 
it went on to slau^ter srftall birds and lizards with 
great zest. The result has beeri a notable increase 


that, after the insurrection of 1865, above 
mentioned, they submitted to the loss of their 
constitution, becoming a Crown-Colony, into 
which a representative element has since 
been cautiously readmitted, its enlargement 
now being demanded by the spirit of the 
time. Importation of East Indian labour 
is on the increase; and Chinese are found 
thriving in the way of small trade.^ 

The sugar-planters do not give in without 

of insect pests, such as the ticks that burrow pain- 
fully under the skin of man and beast, proving a 
sore trouble to the mongoose itself in its exter- 
minating life. It has bred so freely as to become a 
nuisance, like the rabbit in Australia, so that a price 
was put on its tail, which set some enterprising 
negroes on the speculation of breeding mongooses 
to get the reward for their destruction. This makes 
a curious illustration of what may come of inter- 
fering with nature’s own economy. 
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UnderwoQtl & Underwood 

A Banana Plantation, Jamaica 


Batinnan for export to Great Britain have to be cut in a green stiite, and it is said 
that the sea vo3’age robs the fruit of its distinctive taste. The banana as sold in the 
States (price twopence) has little resemblance to our bananas. It is twice the size and 
of very delicious flavour. 


an obstinate struggle against the decline 
shown by the ruins of abandoned mills; 
and more careful management of improved 
processes helps them to hold part of their 
ground, more of it since the War sent up 
the price of this commodity. The old 
windmills have been replaced by factories 
for more economical production. Coolies 


take the negroes’ place 
among the sugar-canes, 
here hitherto largely used 
for making rum. Coffee 
became a more flourish- 
ing production, and 
several hopeful experi- 
ments have been made, 
such as quinine in the 
Blue Mountains. To- 
bacco and honey are other 
exports. On the rank 
guinea-grass of the up- 
lands are bred excellent 
cattle and sheep. A new 
class of owners are de- 
veloping fruit culture, 
into which has been put 
both Bfitish and Ame- 
rican capital; and on their 
small freeholds, too, the 
black men raise nutmegs, 
pimento or allspice, pine- 
apples, and other articles 
of export, as well as crops 
of maize, yams, plantains, 
&c., for their own main- 
tenance. A coast-fringe 
of coco-nuts gives such 
a steady yield that they 
have been nicknamed the 
Consols of the island. 
Ginger-farming in some 
parts seems a successful 
enterprise. Oranges and 
bananas are much culti- 
vated, and the latter now 
form the most valuable 
export, being of late much 
brought by special effort 
to the country which the 
Jamaican still knows as 
“ home but his nearest 
and best markets are in the United States; 
so, vexed by hostile tariffs, and what he 
considers Government neglect, he has been 
sometimes tempted to look for new pros- 
perity under the Stars and Stripes. As it is, 
Jamaica lets itself be flooded by American 
agencies and exploiters. Now it has joined 
the rest of the British West Indies in mak- 
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ing with Canada a commercial agreement 
on the Preference basis. Against some of 
its vexations, indeed, legislation and treaties 
cannot insure it. The island is free from 
devastating volcanoes, but not from earth- 
quakes and hurricanes that have repeatedly 
ruined the crops and the homes of thousands 
of people. 

When the world had been staggered by 
the great earthquakes at San Francisco and 
Valparaiso, in January, 1907, came the turn 
of Jamaicans capital, Kingston, to suffer a 
like calamity, not for the first time. Without 
warning, houses began to shake and tumble 
about the people's ears. In a minute, 
hundreds were lying dead under a cloud of 
yellow dust. More than a thousand persons 
were injured; and all day weary docvors had 
to perform hurried operations in the streets, 
without the help of chloroform or other 
drugs, when their surgeries had been 
smashed into a litter of fragments. The 
ruins caught fire, to complete the destruc- 
tion of part of the city, from which panic- 
stricken negroes fled to the hills, or cowered 
in helpless frenzy on open spaces, believing 
the end of the world to have come upon 
them. The whole business quarter was 
ruined; but by latest accounts Kingston 
has built itself afresh; and a somewhat 
increased population shows that it does 
not mean to lose the promised advantage 
of its position as a half-way port between 
the Panama Canal and the Atlantic sea- 
board of America. 

The capital of the island might have been 
changed, but for its site on an excellent 
harbour of the south coast, fenced in by 
the low, narrow sand-spit known as the 
Palisades, and protected by fortifications 
commanding the entrance, as also by reefs 
through which a stranger could hardly steer 
liis way. On the point of the spit stands 
Port Royal, ruined by an earthquake in 1693 
and almost swept away by a hurricane in 
the next century, but still serving as dock- 
yard and naval station. Some way inland 
to the west lies the older seat of government, 
Spanish Town, whose deserted dignity 
suggests the Hagite in /elation to Amster- 
dam. Kingston itself, a place of nearly 


60,000 people, does not strike visitors as an 
imposing capital, and its straight, roomy 
streets have only of late been drained more 
scientifically than by open gullies. Thanks 
to sanitary vigilance, however, it is now 
losing its old repute for yellow fever. To 
escape this scourge the white troops have 
been quartered at Newcastle, some thousands 
of feet up the Blue Mountains, while the 
West Indian Regiment of black Zouaves 
can bask in the sun at Port Royal, whose 
church shows such a sad array of monu- 
ments to naval ana military officers cut off 
in their prime. But the healthy air of New- 
castle, and the grand scenery around, often. 
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indeed, shrouded in mist, seem to be ill- 
appreciated by T. Atkins, who has some- 
times been driven to desert from the dullness 
of this station. King’s House, the seat of 
the governor, is a few miles behind Kingston, 
under a spur of the mountains backing its 
flat site. 

From the city, excursions can be made 
to such beautiful spots as the Hope Gardens 
and the deeply-embowered glen of the 
Cobre River, that, like some streams in our 
limestone countries, has the trick of dis- 
appearing for miles in underground ‘‘ swal- 
lows The great excursion for sound 
wind and limb is, of course, the ascent of 
the Blue Mountain Peak, by “ Jacob’s 
Ladder ” and other steep paths, on which 
Anthony Trollope’s temper was sorely tried, 
especially when at the top he saw nothing 
but clouds. He judged the finest view that 
from Raymond Lodge, in which Tom 
Cringle's Log is understood to have been 
written among these mountains. From 
Mount Diabola, too, to the north-west of 
Kingston, there are grand prospects. 

Near the south-east corner are Morant 
Bay and Port, about which broke out that 
negro insurrection of 1865, put down by 
Governor Eyre with what English opinion 
judged needless severity, while white men 
on the spot were more inclined to thank 
him for saving them from a servile war. 
Behind this corner of the coast a lovely 
valley leads up to Bath, a village finely set 
among exotic trees from every part of the 
globe, and owing its name to a hot sul- 
phurous spring in a gorge of the mountains, 
one of several spas found in the island. 
Comfortable accommodation can be had here 
by patients and visitors. In many of the 
finest scenes of Jamaica, indeed, strangers 
are now invited by good hotels, a great 
improvement on tlxe old “ taverns ” and 
“ lodging-houses ”. At Castleton, whose 
botanic gardens make a paradise in the 
heart of the Blue Mountains, the hostelry 

What does one see as he passes along the road 
in the interior of Jamaica? He sees a superb high- 
way, rotmd and smooth and winding, leading on in 
front of him, and on either hand bushes a|id trees 
and woods; never an open, smooth, cleared held as 
at home; at best, open glades and long vistas through 
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is described as a ‘‘ hotel-village one of its 
scattered buildings being specially reserved 
as a Honeymoon Cottage ”, a hint taken 
from the palatial bridal chambers of Ameri- 
can hotels. Newly-married couples are 
understood to carry their own sunshine 
with them wherever they go; but all sorts of 
tourists might well see what sunny Jamaica 
has to show them, as they may now so easily 
do, even without any claim on the proverbial 
hospitality of the inhabitants. There are 
other good hotels on the coast, where 
refugees from a northern winter may enjoy 
luxurious bathing. 

A railway runs from Kingston to Spanish 
Town, there branching in two directions. 
One line crosses the island to end at the 
north-eastern Port Antonio, which, with 
its double harbour, had revived through 
the export of bananas, and seemed likely 
to surpass Port Maria to the west, at one 
time the second town of Jamaica; but Port 
Antonio and its neighbours have now to 
recover from the devastation wrought by 
hurricanes and the competition of dearer 
sugar. The other line takes its course 
westward to the north-western roadstead 
of Montego Bay in Cornwall, which has 
also, as befits, a port called Falmouth. High 
up behind them is Trelawney Town, the 
old stronghold of the Maroons. But all 
these are places of at the most a few 
thousand inhabitants. The Jamaica popu- 
lation, depending on the soil, is not much 
gathered into towns, rather into numerous 
villages, which often suggest England, but 
for their atmosphere and exuberant greenery, 
where even market-gardens, as Trollope 
says, make groves of bread-fruit, mangoes, 
oranges, limes, jack-fruit, bananas, and a 
score of other picturesque plants.^ 

With the government of Jamaica go some 
of the Bahamas, whose main harvest is salt; 
also the low Cayman Islands to the north- 
west, which seem part of a submerged bank 
running from Yucatan to Cuba. 

the groves of logwood and cottonwood. The log- 
wood groves suggest orchards — ^low, branching trees, 
with curious fluted or beaded trunks and smooth, 
yellowish, mottled bark — each tfee suggesting a bundle 
of small columns weld#d together. The effect was 
very novel and pretty. The cottonwoods are wide- 
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Beyond those large islands, “ The Greater 
Antilles stretches the curved chain of the 
misnamed Leeward and Windward groups, 
collectively known as the Lesser Antilles or 
Caribbee Islands. The Leeward Islands 
are divided by a broad and deep ocean 
chasm from broken fragments of a sub- 
marine ridge to the east of Porto 
Rico, emerging as the archipelago which 
Columbus christened in honour of those 
fabulous Eleven Thousand Virgins of 
Cologne, who also stood multitudinous 
godmothers to the south-eastern cape of 
South America. In prosaic fact the Virgin 
Islands number some dozens, three of the 
largest, Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada 
being British, as are most of the smaller ones, 
with white inhabitants to be counted in 
tens; but St. Thomas, St. John’s, and Santa 
Cruz fell to DenmarL St. Thomas’s un- 
healthy harbour, recently improved by 
drainage, was long a sort of Crewe Junction 
of West Indian voyaging, but for some time 
our mail-boats have taken Barbados as 
their goal, while German steamers made 
themselves much at home in this port, where 
only the Monroe doctrine kept Kaiserdom 
from acquiring “ a place in the sun 
St. Thomas, “ the West Indian Gib- 
raltar ” by natural fortification, with its 
excellent harbour of Charlotte Amalia, made 
a valuable possession in days when nations 
were constantly at war among those stormy 
archipelagoes; but her colony here came to 
be more loss than profit to Denmark, so that 
in 1917 she finally sold her West Indian 
possession for 25 millions of dollars to the 
United States, a transaction long delayed 

branching, sturdy-looking trees, like our oaks. Few 
signs of agriculture as we know it at home are visible; 
the wattled bamboo huts of the negroes here and 
there in the bush are surrounded by a few banana 
or breadfruit or orange trees, with a little patch of 
half-cultivated yams; there are few cattle, more 
donkeys, and many lijack, lean pigs; coloured people 
on the road everywhere, meit, women, and children — 
mostly women and children — with small or large 
burdens upon their heads, going to their work in the 


by German intrigues ^s well as by Danish 
national pride. The mere talk of such a 
transfer gave a spurt to the price of property 
in Santa Cruz, the largest Danish island, 
much in the hands of English-speaking 
settlers, whereas St. John’s is said to be 
relapsing into A^^rican barbarism. The 
British Virgin Islands are estimated as 
measuring some sixty square miles, with 
names like “ Rum Island ” and “ Dead 
Man’s Chest ”, recalling days when they 
were best known to such adventurers as 
figure in Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 

From the Virgin Islands, the chain curves 
southwards to the mainland of South 
America. The nort'^ end of the Leeward 
group is divided among various Powers. 
One of them, St. Martin, is shared between 
France and Holland, while most of the 
people speak English. St. Bartholomew, 
colloquially St. Barts, was bought by France 
from Sweden, a tiny island once known as 
a rendezvous of buccaneers, whose ill-gotten 
treasures have here been industriously 
searched for. Saba and St. Eustatius, or 
Statia, belong to Holland. Britain has the 
lion’s share of the group, some half-dozen 
islands of note, besides smaller ones, con- 
federated together under one governorship, 
each sending representatives of its local 
council to a General Assembly meeting at 
St. John, the harbour capital of Antigua, 
The whole population here under our flag 
is about 135,000, and St. John has some 
9000 inhabitants. 

Antigua lies on the outer rim, an island 
of partly igneous origin, its southern end 
broken by hills; but the greater part of it, 

bush or going to - and returning from market. . . . 
Indeed, the number of people everywhere in Jamaica 
on the highway was a perpetual surprise to us: at 
least ten times as many as one would see at home in 
our most populous country districts. Market day 
comes several times a week, and everybody seems 
to go *to market with something to sell — a few 
shillings* worth of yams or oranges, or bananas, or 
eggs, or other farm produce.** — ^John Burrough*s 
Far and Near. 
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The Market-place, Point a Pitre, Guadeloupe 


like its small neighbour Barbuda, belongs 
to the coralline formation, which gives them 
less rugged scenery than the volcanic inner 
islands, and they often suffer from want of 
rain, a fault not common in the West Indies. 
Barbuda is peculiar as being private pro- 
perty, with more whites than blacks in its 
population of a thousand or so. Of the 
inner chain the most famous is St. Chris- 
topher’s, colloquially St. Kitts, or even 
in vernacular parlance degraded into 
“ Sinkets ” from the high-sounding Chris- 
tian name of its godfather Columbus. 
Round its volcanic centre, Mt. Misery, this 
island made our first settlement in the West 
Indies, a party of baffled gold- hunters in 
Guiana landing here; but for long we had 
to dispute it with the French; and the ruins 
of a once imposing fortress show how*it was 
a centre of eighteenth-century amphibious 
wars. Its beautiful but poverty-stricken 


neighbour Nevis was noted in more pros- 
perous days as a West Indian spa and 
pleasure-resort, where Nelson married the 
widow to whom he made no good husband. 
Another heap of craters smothered in ver- 
dure is Montserrat, with its tiny capital Ply- 
mouth, known to us by its lime plantations. 

The largest and most southerly of the 
British Leeward Islands, is Dominica, so 
named as discovered by Columbus on a 
Sunday; a rugged mass, whose Morne 
Diablotin (5314 feet) makes the highest 
point of the Caribbees. Its romantic 
scenery, which appears represented in the 
description of Enoch Arden’s island, is 
threatened by a Soufriere that has been 
active in our time, when its famous Boiling 
Lake, hidden away among the forests, was 
partly choked up ^by a# land-slide. But 
Dominica is more picturesque than pros- 
perous, the whole population, on an area 
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of 290 square miles, being under 30,000, 
among them a vanishing remnant of the 
“ yellow ’’ Caribs, who retain their ancestral 
skill in basket-making. The capital, Roseau, 
alias Charlotte Town, is a place of a few 
thousand people, looking as if it had seen 
better days. Pains are being taken to im- 
prove this naturally fine estate and to attract 
settlers. Most of the inhabitants speak a 
jargon of French; but Britons may be 
proud of this conquest, off which was 
fought the decisive naval battle where 
Rodney defeated La Grasse by “ breaking 
the line ”, a manoeuvre to be so effectually 
repeated in Nelson’s day. A monument of 
those wars is Diamond Rock, a projecting 
shaft off the coast of Martinique, now 
uninhabited, but once it was held for a 
time against the •French fleet by British 
bluejackets landed with guns that from this 
fastness commanded the passage. 

Dominica lies apart between the two large 
central islands Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, held by France with more pride 
than profit, fragments of her once promising 
island empire described by Pere Labat. The 
northern island, Guadeloupe, is the largest 
of the Caribbees, consisting indeed of two 
sections, parted by a narrow creek, Basse- 
terre and Grande-terre, the former elevated 
in volcanic heights, the latter a low coralline 
formation characteristic of the outer eastern 
islands. Both these names are ill-fitting, 
for Grande-terre is not quite so large as 
the inner island, which appears to take its 
title from the town of Basse-terre that 
counts as the capital, while Point a Pitre is 
said to be a more important place of business. 
A cluster of rocky outlying islands, known 
as the Saints, have been fortified as a 
harbour for men-of-war. There are two 
other dependencies, Desirade and Marie 
Galante; in all making up an area of over 
600 square miles, with a population put at 
over 200,000, chiefly blacks. Guadeloupe 
was for a time taken by the British in the 
Revolution wars, when the slaves were set 
free. On the island being restored to 
France, 1802, they rose in revolt against 
their old masters* hundreds of them com- 
mitting suicide rather than return to slavery, 


while thousands were punished by being 
sent to Europe to serve in Napoleon’s 
armies; many of these sons of the tropics 
are stated to have perished miserably on 
the retreat from Moscow. 

More beautiful and dear to France is the 
southernmost island, Martinique, birth- 
place of the Empress Josephine, where also 
spent her youth another famous figure in 
the history of the mother country, Madame 
de Maintenon. This was the centre of 
French colonization in the West Indies, and, 
though smaller than Guadeloupe, it had 
more inhabitants, when there fell upon it 
the awful eclipse that still overshadows its 
charms. In 1902, from its highest crater. 
Mount Pelee, burst forth an eruption that 
destroyed the pleasant city of St. Pierre at 
its foot, with over 30,000 people, and most 
of the ships in the harbour; one British 
steamer alone steered bravely out of the 
deadly fog and the boiling water. The 
extraordinary feature of this eruption was 
the cloud of stifling gas, as well as burning 
dust, that seems to have paralysed the 
victims so that each fell senseless, to be 
burned to death as the whole city burst at 
once into flames. Many of the countryfolk 
were gathered in the city for the festival of 
Ascension Day; and only one or two are 
known to have lived through that fiery blast. 
For weeks the volcano continued to pour 
out what has been described as a cloud of 
black wool, through which the sun shone 
feebly green on smoking ashes and naked 
corpses; then three months later came a 
second violent eruption to spread death far 
and near. Some unfortunates, their flight 
cut off by burning streams, were starved, 
others were drowned, driven into the sea 
from a more terrible death. Many of the 
homeless people could find refuge at Fort 
de France, the official capital, a less ad- 
mirable town, rebuilt of wood after former 
destruction by an earthquake. Others were 
taken off by steamers which risked destruc- 
tion in approaching the ravaged coast; and 
the loss of life would have been far greater 
but for prompt succour from the neighbour- 
ing islands. For a time at least Martinique 
is ruined so utterly that there has been 
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question of abandoning it. The last estimate 
of its population was under 200,000.^ 

To deepen the cloud hanging over 
Martinique, the blacks here seem to be 
getting the upper hand of the whites, who, 
since the calamity, are ready to give up in 
despair. The two islands are treated as 
a department of France, and the black 
deputies sent to Paris have lately been men 
of low character, pledged to subversive 
views, while a recent governor is quoted as 
comparing his authority to that of Sancho 
Panza in Barataria. The slaves were not 
finally emancipated till 1848, when the 
planters seem to have reconciled themselves 
to the situation. Their government has 
done more for them than ours, it would 
appear, notably in the way of making roads. 
They set an example of enterprise in 
starting large joint-stock factories, at which 
the sugar-canes might be ground by ex- 
pensive machinery, an improvement on the 
rough-and-ready methods in use on the 
separate plantations; and to some extent 
they followed the British example of using 
Indian coolie labour. But the French 
sugar-planters, like our own, have been 
fain to try experiments of other culture; 
and, with all their expedients, are loud in 
complaint, which indeed seems to be the 
chronic state of French colonists, and of all 
colonists who cannot win prosperity by 
their own exertions. 

Next comes the chain of the so-called 
Windward Islands, now belonging to 

^Lafcadio Hearn, whose Tft'O Years in the French 
West Indies f gives such a glowing account of Mar- 
tinique, describes St. Pierre before its destruction 
as the ** quaintest, queerest, and prettiest withal 
among West Indian cities ”, which looks as if it 
had slided down the hill behind it, so strangely do 
the streets come tumbling to the port in cascades 
of masonry — with a red billowing of tiled roofs 
over all, and enormous palms poking up through it, 
higher even than the creamy white twin towers of 
its cathedral He is not less emphatic about its 
rich background on the slopes now scarred by such 
fearsome ruin. ” Seen from the bay, the little 
red-white-and-yellow city forms but one multi- 
coloured streak against the burning green of the 
lofty island. There is no naked soil, no bare rock: 
the chains of the mountains, rising by successive 
ridges towards the interior, are still covered with 
forests; tropical woods ascend the peaks to the height 
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Britain, with some 120,000 inhabitants in 
all. The northern St. Lucia is the largest 
of them, its culminating Soufrifere 4000 
feet high, and on the coast edge stand the 
two boldly picturesque eminences known 
as the Pitons. The history of this beautiful 
island, as of its neighbours, is as long 
serving for a bone of contention between 
France and England. Two of our famous 
soldiers, Sir John Moore and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, had hard land-fighting here 
in the early days of the French Revolution. 
St. Lucia finally became British at the 
beginning of last century; but still French 
blood and speech are strong japon it. For 
a time it was neglected, and its capital, 
Castries, wears an unthriving aspect as seen 
from ships stopping to coal here. Much 
of it is swampy and uhhealthy; but the 
Government House and the new Barracks 
are built on airy heights looking over “ an 
enchanting panorama of sea, sky, and green 
islands and hills At the time of our 
Venezuelan dispute, that for a moment 
threatened war with the United States, the 
Government began to turn this naval 
station into a strong fortress, the works of 
which soon came to a stand as if blighted 
under the shadow of the Monroe doctrine. 
The island is strongly garrisoned by ser- 
pents, notably the dreaded fer de lance^ the 
most dangerous native of the West Indies, 
growing to a length of six or seven feet, 
with the colour of the dead leaves among 
which it lurks, a formidable foe to explora- 
tion of the woods. Its darting bite is 

of four and five thousand feet. To describe the 
beauty of these woods — even of those covering the 
mornes in the immediate vicinity of St. Pierre, seems 
to me almost impossible; there are forms and colours 
which appear to demand the creation of new words 
to express. Especially is this true in regard to hue— 
the green of a tropical forest is something which one 
familiar only with the tones of Northern vegetation 
can form no just conception of: it is a colour that 
conveys the idea of green fire. . . . The absolution 
of green does not always, however, prevail in these 
woods. During a brief season, corresponding to 
some of our winter months, the forests suddenly 
break into a very conflagration of colour, caused 
by the blossoming of the lianas — crimson, canary- 
yellow, blue, and white. There are other flower- 
ings, indeed; but thgt of «he lianas alone has 
chromatic force enough to change the aspect of a 
landscape.” 
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Castries, St. Lucia: Columbus Square and the Roman Catholic Church 

The picture shows a Palm Sunday procession returning to the Roman Catholic Church. The square is planted with fine 

box trees and picturesque mangoes. 


deadly to man and beast, but it is said to 
get the worst in an encounter with the 
wary springs of a cat. 

To the south of St. Lucia, with Kingston 
for its capital, St. Vincent is another mass 
of igneous rocks, rising loftily in “ ragged 
cliffs of blasted rock where the top seems 
to have been blown away by some old 
eruption, leaving one of those deep-blue 
lakes that are the beauty-spots of such 
tormented soil. A more recent crater is 
the still - feared Soufriere that on the 

Black Sunday ” of 1812 worked awful 
devastation, and carried Stygian darkness 
as far as Barbados, a hundred miles away. 
In 1872 another destructive eruption took 
place; then, more recently, during the 
greater calamity of Martinique, the people 
of St. Vincent weref appalled by avalanches 
of hot sand that turned the waters to lofty 

VOL. IV. 


columns of steam and desolated a vast 
extent of country, driving thousands of 
refugees to the southern end of the island, 
while a remnant of the Carib race about the 
foot of the mountain is said to have been 
exterminated. From hurricanes, also, this 
island and its neighbours have suffered 
terribly. 

Between St. Vincent and Grenada 
stretches the long chain of the Grenadines, 
looking like what they probably are, the 
tops of submerged mountains, some hun- 
dreds of them, from mere rocks up to a few 
thousand acres in extent, the highest point 
standing about a thousand feet above the 
sea. These rocky islands, recalling the 
Grecian Cyclades, are chiefly inhabited by 
a race of “ yeomen as Kingsley styles 
them, \^fho raise stock and provisions with 
which they trade in small vessels to the 

58 
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neighbouring islands. Some of them be- 
long to single isolated families. Canouan, 
about midway in the chain, is said to con- 
tain chiefly the coloured descendants of one 
patriarch, an Englishman named Snagg. 
The largest of them, Bequia, at the north 
end, is only a few miles from St. Vincent, 
which divides their administration with 
Grenada. 

The most southerly of the Caribbees is 
the beautiful Grenada, its coast of wave- 
worn rocks rising in tiers of green to volcanic 
heights 3000 feet above the sea, more than 
one of their extinct craters now filled by 
lovely lakes. This rugged island, though 
smaller than St. Lucia and St. Vincent, is 
better populated, with about a thousand 
whites among more than sixty thousand 
blacks, into whose hands the land has mostly 
fallen in small holdings. Its capital , George- 
town, smothered in palm trees, with an 
excellent harbour, makes the head-quarters 
of the Windward Islands administration, 
whence their governor visits the other 
“ presidencies ” of his fragmentary province. 
The name of the island comes, of course, 
from the pomegranate, which, applied to 
an early form of shell thrown by hand, gave 
the rank of “ grenadiers ” to those picked 
soldiers who led an attack with such missiles. 
Now the planters find coffee and cocoa their 
most profitable crops. 

A true Windward Island is indeed Bar- 
bados, which stands apart to the east, cut 
off by great depths of ocean, and has some 
distinct characteristics. Though now un- 
derstood to be of volcanic origin, it is 
superficially calcareous in structure, fringed 
by still-growing reefs. It has all along been 
British, not a conquered colony like its 
neighbours, but boasting an old parlia- 
mentary constitution, and once the sobriquet 
of “ Little England Till recently it was 
the seat of government for the Windward 

Every garden we passed was profuse in various 
species of crotons — beautiful rich-coloured grasses, 
crimson, green, orange, and yellow, which produced 
a perfect blaze of colour. Amongst the larger trees 
was the lignum vitre, covered with bunches of deep- 
blue blossom in the form of lilac; coralita hanging in 
festoons of mauve or purple; and hybiscus, with 
deep-red blossoms like azaleas, but growing singly 
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Isles, from the ruck of which it holds itself 
aloof with a pride flung back to its people 
in the nickname of ‘‘ Bims 

The discovery of this island and the origin 
of its peculiar name are lost in conjecture. 
Colonized by England as far back as 1625, 
in the civil wars of that century it became 
a sunny Siberia for political exiles — as 
afterwards for more vulgar convicts — ^whose 
descendants are still found, bearing the 
nickname of “ red legs probably from 
the kilts of Scottish and Irish rebels. But 
nine-tenths of the population are blacks, 
who have an uncommonly good opinion of 
themselves, by some observers held to be 
not without reason, by others laughed at as 
arrogance and conceit. One good quality 
has been forced upon them by their num- 
bers, that they must work or starve, many 
indeed being forced to emigrate in search 
of employment. They seem at all events 
better educated than the negroes of other 
islands. Barbados is honourably distin- 
guished by educational institutions, such as 
the Harrison College, a noted West Indian 
public school, and the Codrington College, 
affiliated to Durham University, the latter, 
indeed, of late crippled by depreciation of 
the sugar that furnished its endowment. 

The Barbados, as it used to be called, has 
about the area of the Isle of Wight, rising 
to a central ridge where peaks of white lime- 
stone reach a height of a thousand feet or 
so. A miniature mountain district is known 
as “ Scotland the rest of the country 
rather suggests England, so closely culti- 
vated is it, though with sugar-cane planta- 
tions like gigantic wheat-fields, and plantains 
and bananas like overgrown ferns, among 
which stand up windmills used for grinding 
the canes. But England’s colours are tame 
beside those shown in the groves and 
gardens here.^ The forests have been 
almost entirely destroyed, and all the land 

on the stalk. Cabbage palms, with bulbous-looking 
stems, spread their great fronds over our heads, 
and coco-nut palms growing at all kinds of angles 
from the ground. Presently w^e passed under a 
tree with large brown pods about a foot long hanging 
from the branches, ayd our^river stopped to break 
off one of these and hand it to us. This was the 
* flamboyant ’, which at certain seasons bursts out 
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Bridgetown, Barbados: Trafalgar Square 

In Trafalj^ar Square stands the earliest monument to the memory of Nelson. The statue Is Included in the above view, 

on the left-hand of the picture 


is brought into use, so that its exceedingly 
thick population of about 175,000 begins to 
find a pressure upon their means of sub- 
sistence, especially when a hurricane leaves 
thousands of them homeless and destitute. 
The general cultivation has swept away 
malaria, and in spite of its hot sun, Barbados, 
cooled by sea - breezes, counts as the 
healthiest of these islands. 

The capital, on Carlisle Bay, is Bridge- 
town, which, like London, has a “Trafalgar 
Square but here their resemblance ends, 

into bunches of scarlet blossoms. Here, on our left, 
was another tree full of smaller pods, which made 
a curious rattling sound as the wind stirred the 
branches. From this sound the tree derives its 
name of * shack-shack while some irreverently call 
it the ‘ woman’s tongue ’. Farther on, again, were 
some tall, feathery-lodking trees, like magnified 
asparagus, which f recognized as my old friends 
as seen from the steamer standing out against the 


for “ the brilliancy of the colouring, the 
absence of chimneys, and the peculiar stiff 
appearance of the trees combined to give 
to the picture before us a curiously wooden 
aspect, and suggested a landscape out of 
a child^s Noah^s Ark From this lively 
port, a junction - point of international 
steamers, a light railway runs across the 
island, seamed by white coral roads and by 
patches of black among the green, for here 
asphalt is found. But, alas! Barbados is 
not so prosperous as in its palmy days, when 

sky-line. These were casuarinas, called in St. 
Louis ‘ whispering trees *, from the soft and subdued 
sound made by the wind amongst the branches. 
Many others, too, we saw, such as mahoganys, and 
sandboxes, with their curious cones and large vine- 
like leaves, and frangipanis, with leafless branches 
and tufts 'of red and white blossom sprouting at the 
head of them.” — E. A. Hastings Jay, A Glimpse of 
the Trofiics. 
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It offered George III an asylum from the 
power of Napoleon. A garrison is kept on 
the island to back up Barbadian loyalty, in 
case the mother country should have to 
throw itself on this poor but honest off- 
shoot, which also ranks as a chief naval 
station and the seat of an Anglican bishopric, 
this church being here established. In the 
churchyard of St. John’s, whose tower com- 
mands a wide view, visitors are surprised 
to find the tomb of Ferdinando Palaeologus, 
given out as a descendant of the Byzantine 
emperors. Here, as elsewhere, there are 
signs that the blacks begin to stand upon 
their numerical superiority, not a twentieth 
part being white in a population which 
seems one of the densest in the world; but 
hitherto the majority of voters have been 
content with one black representative, put- 


ting confidence rather in their ex-masters, 
who, for their part, were able to trust a 
worthy coloured chief-justice. It has been 
remarked as curious that the Barbadians, 
so ready to look down on their fellow 
niggers ”, preserve the cOarse African 
mould more truly than the people of 
mountainous islands, who by their ways of 
life and mixture of blood have taken on 
more graceful forms and features with 
varied tints, while they have not improved 
in moral qualities. It has also been put as 
a hasty generalization, that peace and order 
flourish on the West Indian islands in 
inverse ratio to their physical roughness, 
the mountain wildernesses of Hayti and 
Cuba nursing outlaws and rebels better 
than the cultivated flats of such an island 
as Barbados. ’ 


TRINIDAD 


Among the West Indies should be in- 
cluded what were originally called the 
Leeward Islands, lying off the coast of 
Venezuela. The largest of those attached 
to this republic is Margarita, which got 
its pretty name from the pearls found here, 
but has been better known as a refuge of 
pirates, revolutionists, and other outlaws; of 
late years the German navy had an interested 
eye upon it and adjacent spots. At the 
west end of the chain, Curasao, 36 miles 
long, with some adjacent islands, in all 
containing over 40,000 people, belongs to 
Holland; and Wilhelmstad, the capital, is 
head-quarters of the Dutch West Indies. 
The hot and barren main island is seldom 
visited by rain, and good water has to be 
brought from the mainland 40 miles away. 
But in spite of such a disadvantage, Cura9ao 
has made itself famous for the liqueur dis- 
tilled from its oranges, other fruits being also 
grown with success, while what seem more 
natural productions are salt and phosphate 
of lime. Its business is much in the hands 
of an old Jewish colony; and Hebreyr enters 
into the composition of a medley papiamento 
jargon that is its vernacular speech. 


By far the largest of these islands is 
Trinidad, so named by the piety of Colum- 
bus on suggestion of a triple peak that here 
welcomed him to the mouths of the Orinoco, 
lere was the Indian name, taken from the 
humming-bird venerated by its native in- 
habitants as the spirit of their dead. Though 
Sir Walter Raleigh was not backed in his 
attempt to make this a base for the conquest 
of Guiana, for several generations past 
Britain has been master of the island that 
had long remained a Spanish possession, 
but in the eighteenth century became 
chiefly occupied by French settlers. Among 
a motley population of about 350,000 we 
have infused an immigration of Asiatic 
coolies, not always made welcome by the 
lower whites and lazy blacks, the latter an 
element that sometimes troubles the authori- 
ties, who have also on their hands political 
refugees and smugglers from that unquiet 
neighbour, Venezuela. Trinidad is gov- 
erned as a Crown-Colony, the Legislative 
Council partly appointed by the governor 
and partly recommended by the leading 
inhabitants. 

Acting as breakwater to the Gulf of 
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Paria, which some day may be filled up by 
the silt of the Orinoco, this compact island 
is about 50 miles long, with corners ex- 
tending in bold promontories, of which 
the north-western one, stretching out to- 
wards a peninsular point of Venezuela, 
contracts the Dragon’s Mouth entrance of 
the gulf, its channels buoyed by rocky islets; 


India'n nature — the spreading ceibas and 
cedars; the tall haras and moras^ whose 
trunks may be like a church tower; the 
palmiste, or cabbage palm, “ queen of the 
forest ”, whose graceful crown is so promi- 
nent above the tangled masses of foliage; 
the hots immortely each tree a blaze of 
vermilion against the blue sky ”, known as 









Drying* Cocoa Keans, Trinidad 


then between the south-eastern corner and 
the mainland opens the Serpent’s Mouth. 
Along the north coast runs a mountain ridge 
rising to about 3000 feet, and in the south 
and centre are lines of lower heights. The 
coast in general is rugged, broken sometimes 
by great swamps, on which sprawl spidery 
mangroves, a dismal contrast to the rich 
vegetation of the firm land. This the reader 
may know from Charles Kingsley’s glowing 
descriptions of the high woods ” seen by 
him “At Last ”,„and all the glories of West 


madras de cacao, because used as parasols 
for the cocoa plants; the “ cannon-ball 
tree ”, with its big round shells and long 
spikes of crimson flowers; the temple-like 
groves of moriche palms; the sea-fringes of 
bending coco-nut stems; the jagua palm, 
whose grey and silvery-green foliage droops 
like a fountain; one tree that seems covered 
with a crimson canopy, another with purple 
tassels; another’s head bright as with hoar- 
frost; others blazing with brilliant flowers, 
that may be their own adornments, or a 
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disguise thrown over them by creeping 
lianas blooming high above the ground 
carpeted by red and yellow weeds, where 
the " poison-bush ”, too, the touch of which 
blisters the skin, may show gay and delicate 
tints , Among the native growths have been 
introduced many exotics, for one, the 
Amherstia nobilis of Burma, which Froude 
thought grandest of all. The largest timber 
prefers the ridges, while the ravines are 
choked with bush and creepers; and in 
some parts open out grassy or scrubby 
savannahs. 

The west side is the most cultivated part, 
where stands the capital. Port of Spain, 
with its shallow harbour, near the mouth 
of the Caroni River. This place of some 
60,000 people forms a typical introduction 
to the West Indies, its heavy brick buildings 
well hidden in flowers and leafage, its wide 
empty streets not so much alive with the 
idle blacks compared by Kingsley to Nea- 
politan lazzaroni, as with the impudent 
Johnny Crows that, as at Vera Cruz, serve 
for public scavengers without clearing away 
evil smells. It has more than one hand- 
some church; but its finest feature is the 
Savannah behind, a spacious park shut in 
by hills, where many pretty villas stand 
among the shade of palms that give shade 
for cricket and golf, and the Government 
House is set in a beautiful botanic garden. 
Sleepy as it seems to a stranger, the port 
does a good deal of trade with the Orinoco 
and the neighbouring islands. A light 
railway goes down the west coast to San 
Fernando, the second place in the colony, 
with a branch inland to the promising town 
of Arima and beyond, the junction being 
at San Josef, which was the Spanish capital. 

Trinidad is the hottest of our West Indian 
islands, but not unhealthy; and it seems 
fairly prosperous through having several 
resources, and not depending altogether on 
sugar like other West Indian colonies. 
Several other products from far and near 
have been introduced, among which cocoa 


is the chief export. The island appears 
well furnished with coal and with petroleum. 
Its most famous product is asphalt from the 
Pitch Lake in the south-west comer. So 
often visited and described. This is reached 
from the port of La Brea, whose shore 
appears a black Slough of Despond. Thence 
a desolate track leads to the lake, an area of 
a hundred acres dotted and streaked with 
green and with gatherings of stagnant water, 
but its general surface a hard black mud, 
over much of which one can pick one’s way 
by taking care, or by help of planks thrown 
across the flooded fissures and the cuttings 
out of which asphalt is worked like peat to 
pave the streets of distant cities. This 
curiosity of nature makes the lion of the 
island, on which are also found small mud- 
craters called sakes and other volcanic 
phenomena. It has many fairer scenes to 
show, such as the luxuriant valleys of 
Maraval and Maraccas, the latter with a fall 
340 feet high, breaking like a silvery cloud 
over a fern and moss-grown cliff. 

Twenty miles north of Trinidad lies the 
rocky mass of Tobago, a British island 
chiefly inhabited by negroes, which claims 
to be the real scenery of Robinson Crusoe’s 
solitude, though his prototype lived on 
Juan Fernandez. Another point of interest 
is the name, properly meaning a pipe for 
tobacco, that has spread far over the world 
like that smoky genius released by the 
fisherman in the Arabian Nights. Tobago, 
with its village capital Scarborough and 
population of under a score thousand, is 
a dependency of Trinidad. It seems once 
to have made part of a now submerged 
mountain chain, which connected it and 
Trinidad with the last spurs of the Andes; 
so that these islands, with their neighbours, 
may be. regarded as outposts of the South 
American mainland. 

The latest news from Trinidad is that 
it has been chosen as site of the Agri- 
cultural University College to be set up 
for our West Indies. 



GUIANA 


This name applies to the country lying 
between the deltas of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, which has even been called the 
Island of Gifiana in the sense that it is 
surrounded by these great rivers and their 
interlacing tributaries. On the south and 
east it merges with Brazilian, on the west 
with Venezuelan territory. The central 
part is divided between France, Holland, 
and Britain, whose possessions here alone 
represent the attempts of these European 
powers to rival the Peninsular nations on 
thd' South American continent. France 
and Holland long disputed the mastery of 
Brazil with Portugal, as England more than 
once made efforts to disturb the monopoly 
of Spain; but of such enterprises nothing 
remains beyond these holdings adjacent 
to each other on the Guiana coast. 

What the colonists practically occupy in 
this region is little more than a hem of rich 
soil washed down along the shore by several 
large rivers flowing from the uplands behind, 
their sources hardly known, their mouths 
choked by islands, mangroves, jungles of 
bush, and mud-banks that show how the 
alluvial flat is being extended by their 
burden of silt, colouring the sea for leagues 
beyond. Twenty miles or so back comes 
a slight elevation, where white sand reefs 
show an ancient coast-line. Behind, the 
country rises into heights and mountain 
chains, in part covered with dense forest, 
on the south side rather opening into 
savannahs, grassy undulations compared by 
Sir R. Schomburgk to the Australian Darling 
Downs, dotted sometimes with palm groves, 
again sinking into swampy flats bristling with 
raok reeds higher than a man. 

The climate is equably warm and moist. 


especially on thr coast, where miasmatic 
vapours mingle with a rainfall in some parts 
considerably over loo inches; but this flat 
country is so sv/ept by sea-breezes as to be 
less unhealthy than relaxing. The year is 
divided between a ‘‘ roasting season and 
a “ boiling season the latter being the 
wet weather which prevails in the first 
months; then from the end of July till 
nearly Christmas, we are told, there is 
nothing but hot sunshine and brilliant 
moonlight, to which people are cautious 
about exposing themselves for fear of being 
moon-struck as well as sun-struck. Fevers, 
dysentery, dropsy, and ophthalmia are com- 
mon; yellow fever and cholera sometimes 
break out; but by taking care a European 
may usually have a fair chance of keeping 
his health, his most fatal disease, it appears, 
being that which he buys for himself in 
bottles. At all events this shore is by no 
means the pestilential swamp it is often 
painted in dismal colours; and Anthony 
Trollope, for one, goes so far as to dub it 
a “ Transatlantic Eden 
The main product of the coast-lands has 
been sugar, for which this rich, hot region 
is well adapted; there are also plantations 
of coffee, cocoa, rice, and spices. The 
interior is very rich in large timber, such 
as the giant mora, the green-heart, the bark 
of which latter is said to be a rival to qianine, 
and the lordly ceibUy or silk-cotton tree, 
whose grey fluff is used by the humming- 
birds to line their nests. Other trees yield 
dyes and beautiful woods. The bullet tree, 
for example, is bled for a kind of gutta- 
percha collected by the natives. There are 
many palms and countless fibrous plants, 
from which, or from wild cotton, the Indians 
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weave the network that is the best part 
of their furniture. The tangled forests, 
through which the rivers make roads, are 
often glorious with crimson, yellow, and 
white blossoms. There is one tree known 
as the Burning Bush ”, from its brilliant 
red leaves; another whose dark foliage is 
blotched with red; another that in a single 
night bursts into a snow of scented blossom, 
gathering about it swarms of bees, butter- 
flies, and humming-birds; the hackia tree, 
whose leafless branches are weighed down by 
masses of golden yellow; the “ Long-John ”, 
with its plumes of creamy white, changing 
into red; and the hipponai, which Sir E. Im 
Thurn calls the most beautiful plant he 
can remember, “ its branches arranged in 
tiers after the manner of the cedar of 
Lebanon, its finely cut acacia foliage very 
dark in colour, while from the end of each 
branchlet hangs, at the end of a long pliant 
whip, a globe of crimson flowers ”, These 
bright hues are set off by contrast with the 
green background, and are rivalled by the 
blooms of creeping parasites, one of which 
runs, like fire, over the highest trees, 
throwing out many flame-like spires of 
dense scarlet flowers, two or three feet 
long ”, Among flowers proper is the 
famous Victoria Regia lily that, hence 
implanted into other tropical scenes as 
into our hot-houses, was first discovered 
in Guiana, where water, as well as land, 
is often a carpet of green. But the above- 
cited writer, to whom we owe some of these 
glowing details, warns us against expecting 
too much from tropical luxuriance, its 
brightest points hidden away among dark, 
dank shades, revealed only here and there 
in open glades or on the banks of streams. 
These forests and their waters are peopled 

That first night in the forest I shall never 
forget. At dusk the six-o’clock beetle began with 
his shrill whistle. By half-past six it was quite 
dark. A whole chorus of sounds now fills the air. 
There’s the whistle of a steam-engine; the train is 
approaching the station. No! that cannot be; it 
is the sun-beetle telling us of his approach. Then 
there’s the scissors-grinder — a beetle that makes a 
noise just like the scissors-grinder in the streets at 
home — ^and the sawyer-beetle, busy at work on some 
branch of a tree, and making a noise like that 
which a circular steam-saw m^es, and the great 
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with fierce, shy creatures, such as those we 
have seen in the adjacent countries. The 
wild animals most often met are the lahha^ 
like a large guinea-pig, brown and white, 
which lives in hollow trees, and when caught 
makes a titbit for the Indians, with other 
rodents, the (^uti^ more like a long-tailed 
rabbit, and the capybara^ or water-hare. 
The little howling-monkey makes itself 
heard rather than seen, and the lurking 
jaguar is little seen or heard till it springs 
forth on its prey. Travellers here dwell 
much on the great water-boa, growing to 
twenty or thirty feet, that might be a 
dangerous companion in a ba^he, but more 
deadly is the venomous fer de lance land- 
snake. The birds have the common tro- 
pical character of being brilliant in plumage ' 
rather than sweet of voice; distinguished 
among them the orange-hued, helmet- 
crested “ cock of the rock ”, that has the 
way of dancing on a smooth rock to show 
off its glories before other birds of the kind, 
a party of which have been seen perched 
on bushes waiting to take each his turn 
in the performance. The insects have all 
the tropical aggressiveness and noisiness. 
Mr, Crookall tells us how, landing in the 
wet season, he could fancy himself in some 
factory worked by whirling, whistling, and 
hissing creatures; how, walking out, the 
incautious stroller finds his feet covered 
with almost invisible red creatures, and his 
face pricked by clouds of sand-flies, no 
larger than grains of fine powder; how one 
hardly durst smell a flower for fear of 
noxious insects lurking in its petals; and 
how one must always be on the alert not 
only against mosquitoes, but also against 
blood-sucking bats, centipedes, and per- 
nicious parasites.^ 

borer, worming his way into the trunk of a 
tree; sitting on one of the branches of a tree 
is the * candle - beetle giving forth his light so 
that the others can see to do their work. There are 
black beetles, and brown beetles, and blue beetles, 
and green beetles, and rhinoceros and staghorn 
beetles — they are of all sizes up to a duck-egg. 
Then there are grasshoppers, and locusts, arid cock- 
roaches, and walking-leaves, and praying prophets, 
all singing and shouting and working; then there are 
the tree-frogs and the water-frogs, all whistling and 
croaking like mad, the big bull-frog, not unlike the 
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The healthier and not so damp hinterland 
of Guiana is now being more fully explored, 
and is known to be rich in gold, also perhaps 
in diamonds, of which specimens have been 
found by explorers. This, indeed, is a 
region of mounts and marvels, where an 
intermittently flooded bed may have been 
the golden Lake of Parima, and on its sunlit 
horizon would often be painted that golden 
city of Manoa, where so many deluded men 
sought an unholy Grail. But when Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought home such dazzling 
stories of “ Guiana it was rather the basin 
of the Orinoco which he understood to be 
“ the magazine of all rich metals ”, whose 
** emperor ” had his furniture of gold, 
silver, and copper, and even a garden of 
trees and flowers artificially formed of the 
precious metals, exaggerations of such vague 
rumours as made all America a wonderland 
to those eager adventurers. 

As yet this background country is mainly 
given up to its scanty Indian population, 
from perhaps ten to twenty thousand in 
numbers, split into alien tribes, some for- 
midable by their knowledge of the curare 
and other poisons, which are the gunpowder 
of this region, the most warlike of them 
belonging to the dominant Carib stock, 
others to the gentler Arawaks. They live 
in scattered bands, each under some pa- 
triarch or headman, whose power is seldom 
so great as that of the peaiman^ uniting the 
weird functions of priest and physician. 
Often they have villages of mud walls and 
palm thatch among clearings laid out in 
crops of cassava, plantains, sugar-cane, &c.; 
while on their wanderings a slighter benaab 
of thatch borne up on poles is shelter enough, 
or indeed an Indian carries his home about 

bellowing of an ox, the tree-frogs shouting * Bura- 
bararoo *, the others, ‘ Kroak! kroak!’ Then 
there's the bark of the owl and the scream of the 
parrot (screecherl), and the ‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ of the 
goshawk, and the plaintive whistle of the weeping- 
monkey. The whole atmosphere is alive with sound 
— ^you are in the midst of a vast humming host of 
buzzing, burring, screeching, hissing, whistling, 
croaking insects. Yet you cannot see one of them. 
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with him in the hammock he can hang to 
a shady tree. Their other furniture con- 
sists of nets, baskets, and pots. As for 
dress, little more than a scrimp apron of 
home-made cotton hides their copper- 
coloured skins, set off by such ornaments 
as beads, necklaces of claws, teeth> or seeds, 
and plumes of feathers; yet most of them 
were found clean, moral, and decent after 
their fashions, which, however, included an 
occasional orgy on whole troughs of one 
or other drink brewed among them. The 
missionaries have forced trousers and petti- 
coats on some of these Adams and Eves; 
but few of them can be pervaded to earn 
a steady livelihood by the sweat of their 
brow for the planters, though in their own 
pursuits they are capable of much exertion 
and endurance; and thty grow crops of 
cassava for themselves. For working on 
the plantations, then, negroes were intro- 
duced, who once formed the largest part 
of the inhabitants; and after them Asiatic 
and Chinese coolies, now growing as 
numerous. There is also a considerable 
sprinkling of Brazilians and of Portuguese 
from Madeira, while European sojourners 
count only by thousands in a population 
whose grand total is well under half a million. 
Nearly three-fourths of this number come 
under British rule, which takes in the lion’s 
share of territory, more than 100,000 square 
miles, surpassing that of French and Dutch 
Guiana put together. A very short account 
will be enough to point out any discri- 
minated features of these divisions, whose 
general aspect, perhaps best known to us 
from that lively work, WatertorCs Wander^ 
ingSy in some characteristics merges with 
the Amazonian region of Brazil. 

All that you can see is a dim outline of big trees, 
dark and sombre, with here and there flashes of 
light from the flitting fireflies. They are on the 
leaves of the trees, emitting sparks from their bodies 
that flash like diamonds; they are on the ground at 
our feet like crystallized dewdrops; they are darting 
through the air like shooting-stars.” — Rev. Lr. 
Crookall’s British Guiana, 
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Thomas Street, Georgetown : an attractive residential quarter in Demerara’s capital 


BRITISH 

The week-day name of this Crown-Colony 
is Demerara, from the central one of three 
main rivers — the Berbice, the Demerara, 
and the Essequibo — ^which open out in 
large estuaries along the low coast. Here 
a line of tall smoke-stacks shows how the 
narrow shore strip has been reclaimed by 
sugar plantations and factories, which are 
cut oflf by a still lower swampy belt from 
the woods and mountains behind, whereas 
in Dutch Guiana the cultivation lies rather 
a little way back from the sea. Sugar, with 
its by-products molasses and rum, has been 
the chief yield of Demerara, the planters 
struggling against all opposition by the use 
of improved machinery and the cheap 
labour of Asiatic coolies, who, in a popu- 
lation of 300^000, are counted at 124,000. 


GUIANA 

There are over 10,000 of low-class Portu- 
guese, else the pure whites are under 5060, 
and the wild Indians not much more in 
number, as far as a census of them can be 
made. Rice, plantains, and yams are now 
being grown as well as sugar. From farther 
back comes excellent timber, and the 
interior begins to give up the gold for which 
early adventurers sought so eagerly. What 
seems one very rich field has been worked 
by Germans, a day or two’s sail up the 
Essequibo. This, about 600 miles long, 
is the largest river in Guiana, traversing 
the British colony from south to north, 
with important tributaries coming in from 
the west side through the area we had to 
dispute with Venezuela. On the south 
our boundary with Brazil is still a little 
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vague, as it well may be, when on the richer 
seaboard plenty of most fertile land still 
runs to waste, offered, as it is, to British 
colonists for a few pence an acre. 

On an island in the wide mouth of the 
Essequibo stand the ruins of Fort Zeelandia, 
the former Dutch capital, long replaced 
by Georgetown in the Demerara estuary. 
Georgetown, known as Stabroek in its 
Dutch days, still shows marks of those old 
masters in its roomy, regular construction, 
as most of the older settlements remind 
Britons how here they reap what was sown 
by Hollanders. New buildings in a different 
style are the Law Courts, the galvanized- 
iron market, and the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, whose spire makes a conspicuous 
feature over the dykes cut through broad 
rows of spacious wooden houses, each 
standing in its own yard or garden, so that 
the town covers a great extent in proportion 
to its population of over 50,000, who now 
enjoy the services of an electric tram. This 
is far the largest place in Guiana, and from 
it, eastward for about sixty miles along the 
coast, runs a railway through one of the most 
populous districts. Two other bits of rail 
have been begun on the west coast and in 
the interior; and there are good roads be- 
tween the chief settlements. At the mouth 
of the Berbice stands New Amsterdam, still 
more Dutch in aspect, which ought rather 
to use its alias Berbice, since Amsterdam 
has another godchild at the mouth of the 
Surinam; and the name is found again up 
the Demerara among such a confusion of 
christenings as Loo and Victoria, Berlin 
and Glasgow, Greenwich Park and Fort 
Nassau, Weltevreden and Vauxhall. A 
place once noted as a mission- and trading- 
station, and now reviving through gold- 
mining enterprise, is Bartica Grove, at the 
confluence of the Cuyuni and the Mazaruni 
with the Essequibo. Near this is a con- 
siderable penal settlement, among tropical 
surroundings which make the antipodes of 
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Dartmoor or Portland Island. Between 
these rivers and the sea lies the new North- 
west Country, watered by the Pomeroon, 
the Waini, the Barima, and other streams. 
Eastwards the coast is divided into three 
counties, named from the chief rivers, with 
Georgetown as centre of administration by 
a British governor and courts practising 
a system of law in part adapted from the 
Dutch code. “ A mild despotism, tem- 
pered by sugar Anthony Trollope calls 
this government, which can be grumbled 
at when the planters do not flourish as they 
wish; but a recent mob outbreak was a 
startling experience for the authorities. 

The interior has grand and beautiful 
points of scenery, and may have others jet 
to be reached. One traveller extols the 
lovely Kimbia Lake. Cfthers declare the 
Kaieteur Falls among the finest in the world, 
where a tributary of the Essequibo leaps 
740 feet over a caverned wall in a curtain of 
sun-lit foam and “ rocket-like ’’ streams, 
varying in breadth according to the season, 
sometimes spreading out to half its height, 
sometimes contracted to a gigantic column. 
The most striking summit is Mount 
Roraima on the western frontier, a perpen- 
dicular elevation of sandstone, w'hose trun- 
cated table-top (8740 feet) is studded by 
tarns lying among fantastic boulders, that 
appear the ruins of Titanic strongholds, 
and its sides are seamed in wet weather with 
long waterspouts like the “ Downfall of 
our Derbyshire Kinderscout, blown into 
spray and mist before reaching the ground. 
The cataracts and rocky islets of the Coren- 
tyn, also, begin to be renowned. The part 
of Guiana as yet best known is singularly 
flat and monotonous in its rich growth of 
vegetation; but its rather prosaic prosperity 
seems likely to be overshadowed by the 
possibilities of the wild interior, where a 
disputed and little-surveyed frontier line 
with Brazil has been settled under the 
arbitration of Italy. 
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Holland in the New World: the principal thoroughfare (Heerenstraat) of Paramaribo 


DUTCH 

Surinam, as this colony is commonly 
called, from its chief river, once took in 
the greater part of Guiana. Originally, 
indeed, it had English settlers, but it was 
taken by a Dutch fleet in the days of our 
Charles II, and formally given up to 
Holland in exchange for her North American 
province, which we re-christened New York. 
During the wars with Napoleon it was twice 
occupied by the British; then, at the final 
settlement after the peace, the larger part 
remained to the power whose navy by this 
time had much increased from what it was 
when Dryden could hear Dutch guns 
booming in the Medway. 

What is left to Holland here seems to 
deserve more success than it has as a colony. 
The coast rises slightly higher than in 
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British Guiana to the west, which should 
somewhat temper the heavy warmth. On 
the mangrove-grown shore the sea is making 
encroachments, as at the mouth of the 
Corentyn River that forms the Dutch- 
British boundary, where the town of 
Nickerie has been submerged. From the 
sea the country appears a wilderness, but 
on penetrating its river-mouths, they are 
found ramifying in natural and artificial 
channels . that make roads through “ a 
chequer-board of field and plantation, inter- 
sected by straight ditches and canals, sluices, 
water-gates, locks and dams, with an occa- 
sional patch of unreclaimed bush or towering 
forest, and studded with little cottage 
clusters, where any amount of negro children 
play in the dust before the doors, and curs 
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A, Typical Native Girl, Dutch Guiana 


innumerable lie in wait to rush at and yelp 
at the passing stranger. The ditches are 
crossed, at frequent intervals, by wooden 
bridges, and over these run well-kept horse- 
paths, that skirt the canals and go from 
estate to estate through the entire district. 
Often, too, they pass under noble avenues 
of locust or mahogany trees, or between tall 
palm rows, where the turf on either side 
allows a pleasant canter off the beaten 
track.*' So describes W. G. Palgrave, the 
Arabian traveller, who here was much edified 
by the signs of careful, regular industry, 
transported among tropical exuberance “ by 
the same Dutch industry, Dutch perse- 
verance, and Dutch good sense that of old 
turned the sandy swamps of the Batavian 
delta into a flower-garden, and erected the 
Venice of the North on the storm-swept 
shores of the Zuider Zee. . . . The colour- 
ing and tones of the picture may indeed be 
equatorial Creole, but the lines and group- 
ing are those of the Netherlands* school.*’ 


Such a contrast is very apparent in 
the capital, Paramaribo, a place of over 

20.000 people some way up the Surinam, 
here a mile broad. Straight, spacious 
streets of lofty houses, solid public buildings, 
trim gardens and avenues, well-kept cands, 
a general air of order and neatness, all 
represent Holland; and on ascending the 
tall tower of the town-hall, one sees on 
every side a half-Dutch picture of green 
tree-grown level, seamed in “ in shining 
silver dashes ** by the winding of rivers or 
the straight courses of canals. 

A narrow strip near the coast is thus 
occupied mainly by large plantations, on 
which sugar and cocoa are the main crops. 
Farther back comes a less trim zone, where 
negroes and other small "proprietors live on 
clearings that straggle up the lines of the 
rivers. Behind, in the wilder region, are 
scattered the villages of the “ bush negroes **, 
forming a special element of this colony's 
population. They sprang from runaway 
slaves, who, encouraged by the incursions 
of French freebooters on the Cayenne side, 
took up such arms as they could get against 
their masters, and long obstinately defended 
themselves, till their independence was 
recognized towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. They now live peaceably enough 
under their own chiefs and the “ post- 
holders ” stationed among them by the 
Dutch Government. 

The bush negroes are mostly heathen, 
worshipping the cotton tree as an im- 
posing idol. The plantation negroes have 
been converted to a great extent by Mora- 
vian Brethren. Slavery was abolished late 
here, and by a process of gradual emanci- 
pation which seems to have left white and 
black men on fairly good terms. But the 
blacks naturally prefer to work for them- 
selves, and with the increase of small 
squatter holdings the larger proprietors 
have been hard put to it for labour. To 
meet this want Indian coolies and Chinese 
have been introduced, not on the same scale 
as in British Guiana, and not altogether with 
success, if we may judge from a recent 
outbreak. In the whole population of 

80.000 there are only some 3000 white men, 
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including Brazilians and the descendants of 
an old detachment of Dutch Jews who have 
set their mark on the colony. The native 
Indians are not more numerous; and at least 
three-fourths of the people have black blood 
in them. A legacy of slavery appears in a 
leper settlement, whose taint is ascribed to 
a diet of salt fish, once thought wholesome 
enough for the producers of our sweetness. 
What slavery was here may be learned from 
a tale written long before Uncle Tom^s 
Cabiny and by a very different woman 
writer, the Oroonoko of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
to wit, who visited Surinam in her youth, 
and opined that “ had his late Majesty of 
sacred memory but seen and known what 
a vast and charming world he had been 
master of in that continent, he would never 
have parted so easKy with it to the Dutch 
In this romance Mrs. Behn ingenuously 
tells how the settlers did not undertake to 
enslave natives as well as negroes 

“ With these people, as I said, sve live 
in perfect tranquillity, and good understanding, 
as it behoves us to do; they knowing all 
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the places where to seek the best food of the 
country, and the means of getting it; and for 
very small and unvaluable trifles, supplying us 
with what ’tis almost impossible for us to get: 
foi they do not only in the woods, and over 
the Savannahs, in hunting, supply the parts of 
hounds, by swiftly scouring through those 
almost impassable places and by the mere 
activity of their feet, run down the nimblest 
deer, and other eatable beasts; but in the water, 
one would think they were gods of the rivers, 
or fellow-citizens of the deep; so rare an art 
they have in swimming, diving, and almost 
living in water; by which they command the 
less swift inhabitants of the floods. And then 
for shooting, what they cannot take, or reach 
with their hands, they do with arrows; and 
have so admirable an aim, that they will split 
almost an hair, and at any distance that an 
arrow can reach: they will shoot down oranges, 
and other fruit, and only touch the stalk with 
the dart’s point, that they may not hurt the 
fruit. So that they being on all occasions very 
useful to us, we find it absolutely necessary 
to caress them as friends, and not to treat them 
as slaves; nor dare we do otherwise, theii 
numbers so far surpassing ours in that con- 
tinent.” 
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FRENCH 

This domain, the eastern side of Guiana, 
answers to what appears the French idea of 
a colony, in being a burden to the mother 
country; yet France is hardly grateful 
enough to the arbitrators who, in settling 
boundary disputes against Holland and 
Brazil, shore off a great part of her claims 
on territory as expensive as extensive. It 
is now bounded by the Maroni River on 
the west and the Oyapok on the east, enclos- 
ing several smaller watercourses between 
low mountain ranges that spill themselves 
as islands into the sea. On one of these 
islands stands the capital, Cayenne, the 
whole colony's common name, that to 
French ears has such gloomy associations 
as Botany Bay had for Britons. In our 
time it became recalled to wider notoriety 
by the imprisonment of the unfortunate 
Captain Dreyfus on that Devil’s Island, 
once a place of seclusion for lepers, w^hich 
even an “ innocent and quiet ” mind could 
hardly take for a hermitage, so tormented 
by heat, storms, and insects that it might 
supply a modern Dante with a gloomiest 
circle of his Inferno. Such, at least, was 
the impression it made on this captive, 
who says nothing about scenery praised by 
Waterton as finest on the Guiana coast. 

Other travellers admire the groves of 
huge palms that ornament the barrack- 
like town of Cayenne, but fVench officials 
show no love for this post, which has had 
some three dozen governors in half a century. 
The population is about 10,000, some fifth 
of the whole colony. From Cayenne a short 
railway runs up to an inland settlement. 
There are no further towns of note, 
only penal stations, with plantations like 
that of Mana, which had a happier origin 
in religious zeal, and has the advantage 
of a comparatively healthy climate. 

In the French Revolution, when the 
bloodthirsty mania of the Reign of Terror 
had been spent, Cayenne, nicknamed “ the 
dry guillotine ”, was made a place of 
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banishment for unsuccessful opponents of 
the dominant party, as it again became under 
the Second Empire. It has since been 
used rather for the worst class of criminals, 
and for Arabs, Indo-Chinese, and negro 
offenders from other French colonies, a 
fact that gives it a wide blend of population. 
Indian coolies, introduced here, w^re not a 
success. Cayenne’s character as a penal 
settlement, as in the case of New Cale- 
donia, has scared away free colonists; and 
the old plantations have often relapsed into 
bush under the exuberant tyranny of nature, 
while their stagnant carfals go to make the 
climate more unhealthy than it is by nature. 
The name Cayenne pepper reminds us 
that this 6nd of Guiana has a special pro- 
duct in several kinds of spices. The chief 
industries appear to be the making of essence 
of roses, and the inferior rum called tafia. 
Much is hoped from the discovery of gold 
in the interior, but as yet France has but 
little to be content with in her share of 
El Dorado’s inheritance. We may take 
Reclus’ word for it, that this is the least 
prosperous of her colonies. There is a 
w^ant of roads and rails; and the working of 
the gold-diggings drains off labour from 
the plantations. I'he convicts, about 3000 
in number, are now' mostly concentrated 
about St. Laurent at the mouth of the 
Maroni, which is the only port besides the 
bar-obstructed harbour of Cayenne. 

The triple colony of Guiana has been 
taken a little out of its place, as the only 
part of the continent not settled from the 
Iberian peninsula, but politically joined to 
the three Powers we have seen sharing most 
of the West Indies. From those islands we 
should have passed directly to the coast 
known as the Spanish Main, a term which 
should in strictness include part of Central 
America, treated in the last volume, that 
took the Panama Canal as insulating the 
southern continent. 
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This name, once so familiar to mariners, 
is often mistaken as the Caribbean Sea, but 
in fact denoted its southern coast-line, 
famed scene of early American adventuring. 
From the luscious West Indian Islands, the 
Spanish explorers soon reached this Terra 
Firma^ where fresl^ wonders drew them 
forward into the mainland. In the Gulf 
of Paria, landlocked by Trinidad, Columbus 
saw a scene taken by his enthusiasm for 
the earthly Paradise. Baser spirits were 
lured on by the gold which the ignorant 
natives displayed among their gewgaws 
and would trade away for knives, beads, 
and tinsel trumpery. When the Spaniards 
kept eagerly asking after gold, the Indians 
might well think to get rid of such puzzling 
or troublesome guests by reporting it as 
abundant in some neighbour territory. The 
Caribs of the coast had a good deal of gold 
which they may have got by trade from 
the interior tribes; and it would be their 
cue to flatter the credulity of the invaders 
by giving out stories of it as within easy 
reach. When, moreover, the two races did 
not readily understand one another even 
by the language of signs, excited gold- 
hunters were often willing to be deceived 
into belief that somewhere or other they 
gather precious dust like sand upon 
the seashore. Thus arose those will o’ the 
wisp fables that led so many astray and 
turned the heads of all the early discoverers, 
w^dering after imaginary riches, that were 
still eagerly searched for till well on in 
the eighteenth century; nor is all hope of 
treasure-finding yet extinct. 

It was on the watery waste of the lower 
Orinoco basin, so difficult of penetration 
before the days of steam, that many marvel- 
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hunters, before and ^fter Sir Walter Raleigh, 
feverishly chased such deluding fancies as 
El Dorado, the gilded prince in his jewelled 
palace, the golden City of Manoa, the Lake 
of Parima with its sands of gold, the Amazon 
W’oman warriors. 

The Cannibals, that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath th.Jr shoulders. 

There was a core of fact, as Humboldt has 
pointed out, in some of these myths. Some 
of the interior tribes were given to canni- 
balism; and among the Indians of Guiana 
women have been found sharing the belli- 
cose as well as other exertions of their 
lords. More than one Temple of the Sun 
was really plated with gold. Thc' story of 
El Dorado, the “ gilded man ”, seems to 
have been prompted by a chief in the 
Colombian mountains, who, as a religious 
ceremony, was powdered over with gold- 
dust upon a coating of some resinous 
matter, a so precious form of tar and 
feathers being washed off in a lake before it 
brought about such a fate as befell that 
Roman boy, who, covered with gold-leaf 
to please a pope's whim, died from the 
checking of transpiration. Lake Guata- 
vita, believed to have been El Dorado’s 
seat, has been drained by speculators, who 
sank more in capital than they found in 
hidden treasure; but the attempt is being 
renewed. In some parts of the Orinoco 
region abound spangles of mica, which the 
Indians stick upon their greased bodies as 
ornaments; and this glittering display may 
well have been taken for scales of gold. 
Travellers who had come so far, prepared 
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I^o5"‘l®° wonders, would be always 
ready to take a goose for a swan. ^ 

enough gold was gained by the first 
invaders to whet their appetite for more- 
then on the coast were found pearls which 
since that day have fallen off in abundLe 

S?re^’ ‘t® has been 

grred up afresh of late years. This Pearl 

rTff was soon visited by adventurers of 
a different stamp from the seekers after 
perishable riches. Zealous monks strove 
save the souls of those poor Indians 

rapldtv to gl'^t^heir masters’ 

rapacity. The devoted Las Casas, sick of 

crimes perpetrated in the islands, got ?grant 
of southern coast-line, on whi^h he 

establish a philanthropic pro- 
to he civiUzed^and 

of the Gold^ Spur. That nobly ambitious 
scheme was baffled by the greed of his fellow 


SHTUpionf tS^'opSed mce”'^ 

shape if X^mlstnr^hTch'^L^^^^^ 
“vma?£ r, S 

SeJ whil i‘s “Stive 

tS nn "^“Jterated stock of 
wnites took on a veneer of civilization 

amished and torn by constant civil wars 
of“i tgnorance, childishness, and 
™ tt“f patnotic spirit. 

be^een the territories of two backward 
f“d distracted federations that semS 

ereaf in distinguishing their 

S "“thL^J U nited StatesV rte 

^/orth. These two States, Venezuela and 
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Colombia, have been more than once tem- 
porarily united, and are always ill insured 
against further fissiparousness. A more 
constant division is as the basins of the 
great rivers Orinoco and Magdalena, with 
their mountain barriers; but while the 
Magdalena belongs entirely to Colombia, 
its eastern side is drained into the waters 
of the Orinoco. Both countries, along with 
Ecuador, were designed by their Liberator, 
Bolivar, to make one great republic of 
Colombia. But that would-be Washington 
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won too little regard in the States that now 
honour his memory with vain monuments. 
Before his death he saw his scheme of union 
go lo pieces. Among his last words was a 
confession that revolution in these lands was 
like ploughing the sea, and a too true pro- 
phesy that they would fall into the hands of 
an unworthy rabble, to become a prey for 
petty tyrants. It is hoped that they have 
learned by experience; but they have now 
a century's lee- way to overtake in all that 
makes stable goveniment and progress. 


VENEZUELA 


This turbulent republic has all along 
drawn on itself more attention than its 
importance deserves. Towards the end of 
last century it quarrelled with Britain as 
to its Guiana boundary, a quarrel which 
took a serious aspect when, for a moment, 
the United States seemed inclined to inter- 
fere in virtue of the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine 
that looks jealously on European meddling 
beyond the Atlantic. This matter being 
settled by arbitration, in 1903 a question of 
debt-collection brought Britain and Ger- 
many to a joint display of armed force upon 
the Venezuelan coast, again not without 
exciting a good deal of irritation in the 
larger republic, though this time the exi- 
gencies of its party politics did not call 
for any twisting of the lion’s tail Vene- 
zuela was in no position to defend herself, 
unless by passive resistance, her strength 
lying in the difficulty of any action against 
her beyond a blockade; her weakness being 
the chronic instability that had half-ruined 
her trade. At the very time Castro, her 
“ president took on himself to defy all 
the world, he was threatened by a hostile 
faction in arms; and when, in 1908, this 
tmculent dictator went to Europe for sur- 
gical advice, he was summarily deposed 
soon after he had turned his back on the 
country. 

Venezuela seems a focus of the political 
earthquakes that for nearly a century have 
kept power and property insecure over so 


many States of South America. It was the 
cradle of Bolivar, greatest figure in the 
rebellion against Spain, and first president 
of the northern union, that broke up after 
a dozen years. The first half-century of 
its existence was an almost continual scene 
of civil war. Since then, Venezuela has 
had a revolution every year or so to its own 
account, and its political state is still highly 
volcanic. Its heroes and masters have been 
seldom without reproach. The first leader 
of the independence movement was Miranda, 
who had served both in the American and 
the French revolutions, between which he 
ranked among Catherine the Great’s many 
minions. He died in a Spanish prison, 
denounced, or, as it may be put, betrayed 
by his lieutenant, Bolivar, who in turn came 
to be ousted by General Paez, leader of the 
llaneroSy “ cowboys ”, whose adherence to 
the rebels decided the struggle. Bolivar 
himself, unless for great designs, seems 
hardly such a hero as he is painted by 
posthumous fame; some of his comrades 
belittled him as an ape of Napoleon. Many 
foreigners took part in the Venezuelan 
rebellion, when the fall of Napoleon set 
soldiers free to seek fortune across the 
Atlantic. Perhaps the most notable of 
these was Gregor MacGregor, whose story 
has been already told in our account of 
Nicaragua. After the failure of his grandiose 
scheme there, he returned to Venezuela, 
was restored to his rank and pay by its 
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Government, and died at Caracas in 1845. 

Most of Venezuela’s rulers were as short- 
lived as unfamed. For a time the country 
reposed under the rule of Guzman Blanco, 
from 1870 to 1888. The Constitution of 
Veneruela allowed its president to hold 
office for only two years, a hitch which this 
dictator got over by appointing a puppet 
whose strings he pulled in the intervals, 
travelling meanwhile abroad on self-con- 
ferred missions, or living at Paris, where 
he became a notable figure and married his 
daughter to that congenial spirit, the Duke 
de Morny. Guzman Blanco had some 
notions of national welfare; but he was 
arbitrary and vainglorious, especially in the 
whim of multiplying statues and pictures of 
himself, inscribed with a by-name, The 
Illustrious American ”, which he fondly 
hoped might equal him with Washington. 
At last the country grew tired of his rule; 
his temporary substitute ventured on acts 
of independence; and his many statues were 
destroyed by riotous meetings all over the 
republic, that banished his name even from 
the State called after him, now known as 
Miranda. Of Castro, the president who 
came into wide note by throwing the 
country’s credit to the winds, it is said that 
he began life as a cattle-thief on the moun- 
tainous borders of Colombia, which he had 
the ambition of reuniting with Venezuela. 
His partisans were a sturdy highland 
soldiery from this region, whom he kept in 
high pay out of the public purse. De- 
bauched and impudent, he had some gift 
of eloquence and a certain cunning that 
deserted him when he roused the suscepti- 
bilities of Uncle Sam against his un- 
scrupulous autocracy. He is supposed to 
have been aided by German intrigues, but 
with Germany also was foolish enough to 
quarrel. After his bootless attempt to return 
to a country sick of his tyranny, Venezuela 
treated herself to a new Constitution, by 
which the president may hold office for seven 
years, if he can. There are two Chambers 
of Legislature, elected in proportion to 
population by the score of States and Terri- 
tories into which the country is divided; 
then each State has a local council, and a 


certain Federal independence. It is hoped 
that the Constitution of 1914 will work with 
fewer jolts; but its wheels must be oiled by 
a patriotic spirit not as yet forthcoming in 
the welter of Venezuelan politics. 

This unfortunate country makes an area 
vaguely measured as 400,000 square miles, 
several times as large as the British Isles. 
The population of such a huge area is about 
two and a half millions, mostly of more or 
less pure Spanish descent, with a sprinkling 
of black blood and a dwindling fringe of 
native Indians. Its coast-line of at least 
1000 miles is much broken by indentations 
and islands, the largest of which, Trinidad, 
at the east end, is a British possession. At 
the west end, between the Goajiros pro- 
montory of Colombia and the bolder 
Paraguana Peninsula, *opens the Gulf of 
Venezuela, communicating by a narrow 
entrance with the shallow Maracaibo 
Lagoon, which, thousands of square miles 
in extent, is being silted up by an environ- 
ment of lakes and torrents fed from the 
Andes, that circle round its southern end. 
It was at the edge of a so watery wilderness 
that early explorers found native huts built 
on piles, with canoes moored to them like 
gondolas: hence came the name Venezuela^ 
“ Little Venice ”, that spread over the 
whole region. 

Behind and about this deep opening runs 
out of Colombia a north-easterly branch of 
the Andes, the Sierra Nevada, stretched 
to the Venezuelan coast as the Cordillera 
de Merida, some points of which rise to 
14,000 or 15,000 feet. Along the coast 
eastwards this is continued by another lofty 
range, which appears to be geologically dis- 
tinct from the Andes; and a parallel ridge 
may be distinguished some 70 miles to the 
south, these two enclosing the most culti- 
vated region. The southernmost wilds are 
again roughened by a chaos of less bold 
heights, whose highest point, so far as yet 
known, is Mount Icutu (11,000 feet). These 
form the watershed between the Amazon 
and the Orinoco, which latter curves 
through Venezuela, at first with a north- 
westerly, then with an eastward course, its 
rich basin making the heart of the country. 
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A Scene on the Maracaibo Lag-oon 

It was at the edge of this watery wilderness that early explorers found native huts 
built, with canoes moored to them like gondolas: hence came the name Venezuela^ 
“ Little Venice”, that spread over the whole region. 


The Andean peaks and 
ridges here and there 
enclose great lofty table- 
lands known as paramos. 

No active volcanoes have 
as yet been discovered, 
though, like its neigh- 
bours, Venezuela is liable 
to physical as well as 
political earthquakes, and 
it has hot springs and 
other signs of volcanic 
energy. 

The Orinoco is over 
1400 miles long under its 
own name, but might 
claim a greater length in 
virtue of more thap one 
of its tributaries, such as 
the Cassiquiare, flowing 
into it from unsettled 
boundaries of Colombia, 

Brazil, and Venezuela, 
where a network of waver- 
ing channels interlaces 
the headwaters of the 
Amazon with those of 
the Parana on the one 
side and of the Orinoco 
on the other, a slight 
landslip or a fallen tree 
being enough to turn the 
dribbling currents of this 
spongy region. The Ori- 
noco takes in hundreds 
of affluents, the principal 
ones on the left bank, 
after the Cassiquiare, be- 
ing the Guaviare, the 
Meta, and the Apure, 
which last, as falling into 
a straight line, west to 
east, with the lower course, might be con- 
sidered as the main stream, while the Meta 
is important as a highway to Colombia, 
giving navigation to within some 150 miles 
of Bogota. After the Orinoco has turned 
eastwards, its larger tributaries come in on 
the right bank from the southern wilds. 
The largest of these are the Venturia, the 
Caura, then the Caroni pouring by a grand 


cataract into the Orinoco, where it expands 
into its wider delta. 

Among dozens of shifting channels over 
a front of nearly two hundred miles, oppo- 
site which Trinidad makes a breakwater for 
the Gulf of Paria, the most practicable pas- 
sages open northwards to this gulf, the main 
mouth, to the east, being much blocked by 
swamps and islands. Before frittering itself 
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away in so many mouths, the great river is a 
dozen miles broad, and hundreds of miles 
above, its width may still be counted in 
miles. It is thus navigable for most of its 
course, but for some rapids, as at the rocky 
narrows known as the Gate of Hell. Its 
chief tributaries also make waterways, those 
of the left bank being smoother, as flowing 
in over more level plains, while the rivers 
on the right side dash down from mountain 
forests. Many of the streams, indeed, in 
the dry season shrink up into chains of 
pools; but when flooded, like the Nile, 
by equatorial rains, the great river spreads 
out into wide lakes, above which stand up 
the crowns of the tallest trees, where early 
voyagers reported the natives as making 
their aiiy homes, kindling fires in mats 
filled with earth; but later authorities incline 
to scout this as a traveller’s tale. Even 
in the dry season many parts of the swampy 
soil can be traversed only by naked Indians, 
whose paths run through leagues of rank 
grass that withers wastefully, unless by 
depositing beds of fertile soil for future 
generations. 

This land of a thousand rivers still holds 
gold, perhaps most richly in parts not yet 
explored. 'Fhe modern rush of Venezuelan 
gold-seeking has been to the Essequibo 
basin, where the eastern Yuruari district 
borders Guiana territory, that thus came 
into dispute with Britain. Here among 
the streams flowing to Guiana, one is 
christened El Dorado. In this region is 
the great Callao mine that for a time proved 
one of the richest in the world, till the main 
lode was lost, but may again be found. 
As usual, it is a question whether mineral 
wealth has not brought the country less 
profit than loss by distracting attention 
from its productive soil. Almost all crops 
can be grown in a country that, like its 
neighbours, has three zones, torrid coast- 
lands, temperate uplands, and bleak heights, 
with a climate of daily summer rains and 
cloudless winter skies. 

Between the coast range and the Orinoco 
a notable feature is the Llanos^ great grassy 
plains falling from hill terraces to swampy 
esteros flooded by the riyer’s annual rise. 
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These plains, where grass may grow ten 
or twelve feet high, and ranches stand a 
hundred miles apart, give pasture for vast 
herds of cattle, an industry now reviving 
after being checked by a century of civil 
war that turned their herdsmen into soldiers 
or bandits. Below the mountains there are 
islands and headlands of forest running out 
into seas of savannah, which often, in the 
absence of cattle, tend to become set with 
groves of palm and other timber, where the 
soil seems available for tillage as well as 
for pasture. A frequent tree here, forming 
open woods, is the maiiricia^ or moriche, a 
kind of sago-palm which fwrnishes food as 
well as clothes to the natives; and the “ fan- 
palm ” thatches both houses and heads. 
King of plants is the huge ceiba, or silk- 
cotton tree that stands rather in royal isola- 
tion, offering itself as an object of worship 
to pagan natives; but it has a rival in the 
saman, a sort of giant acacia which Hum- 
boldt calls the Zamang, and describes as 
measuring 600 feet round its umbrella of 
foliage raised 60 feet in the air. Such a 
tree may make an air-garden of orchids 
and other parasites, or be tangled among the 
lianas expressively known as “ bush ropes ’’ 
or ‘‘ monkey ladders Among natural 
curiosities is the milk tree, tapped for a 
creamy sap that affords food or wax; and 
light is also got from the tallow}'^ exudations 
of the candle tree. The bamboo is turned 
to its many uses. The calabash has the 
nickname of the “ crockery tree as supply- 
ing bowls and pans from its gourds, even 
lanterns, when filled with glittering fire- 
flies. Roses cover bushes three times a 
man’s height. Balata gum, an inferior 
quality of rubber, is an article of commerce, 
as well as the better kind that still awaits 
exploitation in untraversed forests. Other 
wild products are vanilla and the tonga 
beans used in the perfumery and soap 
trades. The exuberant tangled greenery 
of the damp forests can be described only 
in a string of epithets which may be reserved 
for our account of the Amazon valley. 
Venezuela is specially rich in hard and 
heavy timber, in dye-woods, and in medi- 
cinal bark and herbs. 
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A Panoramic View of Caracas, capital of the Venezuelan Republic 


Caracas, at the hott(an of a beautiful valle\. has been called “a sort of one-story Paris The hous(‘s are 

mostly built of l)rick covered with stucco, with peaked tile-roofs. On the extreme left of the view is the C'apitol, the 
finest public building, and on the right may be seen the triumphal arch erected to commemorate the federation of the 
Republic. 


Her wild animals include almost all those 
of the continent, from the jaguar that is 
the South American tiger to hogs run wild. 
The fiercest of them keep themselves much 
hidden in thick woods; the most dangerous 
being various kinds of serpents, the most 
annoying the plague of insects and vermin 
which, as an American writer feelingly 
remarks, “ show more enterprise and indus- 
try than any other class of inhabitants 
The waters swarm with fish, and with 
armies of turtles, whose livers are said to 
supply the pate de foie gras of our epicures; 
and their eggs, besides yielding the oil 
called turtle-butter, make an abundant 
supply of food for the Indians, as their 
flesh does for greedy jaguars, that tear it 
out of the shell. Shoals of porpoises are 


found far up the Orinoco, whose harmless 
gambols seem to scare away the lazy alli- 
gators and other noxious creatures, such 
as sting-rays, a sort of big bloodthirsty 
gold-fish called the carihe or cannibal for 
its shark-like ferocity, and the famous 
electric eel, which Humboldt saw caught 
by the cruel experiment of driving horses 
into the water to exhaust its benumbing 
shocks. 

In this region are common the vam- 
pire-bats, some of which suck the blood of 
sleeping men as well as of animals; but 
certain huge ones appear to be more harm- 
less than is their reputation. Among count- 
less birds a peculiar one is the guacharOy 
that has acquired bat-like habits by living 
in the dark caverns of the sea-coast 
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mountains. Many of our own feathered 
friends take refuge from the northern winter 
in this clime, whose river banks are lively 
with wild-fowl: red clouds of flamingoes, 
flocks of screaming macaws, scarlet and 
white ibises, giant storks and cranes, and 
the tall heron named the “ soldier ” as 
often seen standing in an attitude which 
suggests a sentinel. The most renowned 
songsters of its woods are the little snow- 
white bell-bird that morning and evening 
sends out a tolling note heard far and near, 
the flute-bird whose sweet voice may easily 
be mistaken for music, and the herrcro or 
“ blacksmith bird ” that seems to be striking 
a hammer upon an anvil; but their sounds 
are too apt to be drowned in a raucous 
concert of frogs, making night hideous. 
The most beautiful bird, apart from innu- 
merable humming-birds and parrots, is 
the egret that from its back yields the few 
valuable osprey plumes, for the sake of 
which it is fast being exterminated, because, 
laments a naturalist, “ the women of civil- 
ized countries continue to have the same 
fondness for feathers and ornaments charac- 
teristic of savage tribes 
The chief commercial products are coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, sugar, also tobacco, Vene- 
zuelan cigars, it appears, coming to market 
under the brand of Havana, as South Ameri- 
can coffees may recommend themselves by 
the names of Mocha and Java. The 
settled valleys are green with plantations 
of sugar-cane and cocoa, coffee thriving 
rather on higher ground. Cocoa, flourish- 
ing in damp rich soil under a warm sun, is 
planted much like coffee, in rows of young 
trees, at about fifteen feet intervals, watered 
by small aqueducts and shaded by taller 
trees, as umbrellas for their own glossy 
dark-green foliage. In a few years the 
plantation begins to bear fruit, a crop at 
midsummer and another at Christmas. 
The almond-like beans are enclosed by 
scores in a great pulpy pod resembling a 
marrow or musk melon. These pods, when 
ripe, are gathered and left to burst open; 
then the beans, when shelled out, must be 
dried in the sun to make them ready for 
market. The tree bears all the way up, 


trunk as well as branches; and the average 
produce of an acre is from 500 to 600 lb. 
Cacao is the proper name of this plant, apt 
to be confounded with the coco-nut and the 
stimulating coca leaves. When mixed with 
sugar and other flavouring it supplies the 
rich chocolate of Spanish peoples, which, 
abounding in fat as it does, should prove 
a bilious beverage in hot climates. In 
powder, more or less adulterated, or crushed 
into nibsy it is the cocoa of our breakfast- 
tables. The seeds also yield an oil called 
cacao-butter^ used in making soap, candles, 
pomatum, &c. 

Mines of coal and of copper are worked, 
as well as gold; and there are other metals, 
one of them, it appears, the rare and costly 
vanadium. The coast lagoons supply salt, 
but, this being a Government monopoly, 
its high price inspires smugglers from 
Trinidad. Gutta - percha, rubber, hides, 
feathers, figure among the exports of 
Venezuela. So does asphalt, for she has 
pitch lakes like that famous one of Trinidad, 
and is believed to hide great underground 
reservoirs of naphtha, from which escape 
pitchy oozings about the Orinoco delta, 
and gases that in many parts flicker by 
night among the grass as jack-o’-lantern 
flames, taken by superstitious natives for 
the torments of Aguirre, still remembered 
as one of the most cruel and treacherous 
of those land pirates who once ravaged 
the land in their hunt for riches. 

The llanos, if hot, are healthy, and nothing 
but the political troubles of Venezuela need 
keep away European immigrants. Most of 
its industrial developments have been due 
to foreigners, encouraged by the grant of 
Government concessions and monopolies. 
The people are apt to be pig-headedly 
conservative, preferring the inefficient ways 
of their fathers to all suspicious improve- 
ments. In the towns only is found a certain 
veneer of modern culture. The currency 
is Bolivars, equal to a franc; but in out-of- 
the-way markets small coin will be so scarce 
that cocoa-beans pass for change, as they 
did among the Indians of old. In the 
country may still be used old Spanish coins 
the gold doubloon or onza (80 francs), ana 
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the silver fuerte (5 francs), '1.^ 

and people do much of their 
counting in reah^ half-bolivars. ^ ^ 

There is a standing army of 

a few thousands, accused of ' ’ - \ 


having as many generals and 
colonels as privates, the latter 
usually coloured men of the 
lower class. The whole able- 
bodied population is liable to 
militia service; but this force 
has never been all mustered, 
even for the purpose of cutting 
one another’s throats. Against 
foreign enemies Venezuela is 
well defended by her moun- 
tains and swamps, natural 
ramparts and moats. 

The resources of this well- 
endowed land are not fully 
known, much less developed. 
It is peopled chiefly on the 
seaboard side, there divided 
into States, most of them 
named after its liberators and 
dominators, each with much 
the same self-governing powers 
as Virginia or Massachusetts, 
and perhaps the population of 
a large American city. The 
outlying region is mapped out 
as territories, inhabited mainly 
by wild Indians, who however, 
appear to be harmless as a rule. 
In the whole country there 
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are only some half-dozen gatherings that loyalty. The brightly-painted and red-tiled 
elsewhere would count as cities. Much houses, as usual, turn their blind side to 


the largest of these is the capital, Caracas, 
which once gave a title to the Spanish 
viceroyalty, and is now enclosed, like 
Washington, in a Federal district within 
the central seaboard State of Miranda. 

Caracas stands in a valley surrounded by 
mountain peaks, itself nearly 3000 feet above 
the sea, claiming to be the most beautifully 
and healthily situated of all the South 
American capitals. It is built of strong, 
low adobe walls to resist earthquakes, such 
^ that which, in 1812, killed 12,000 people 
in the ruins of the city, and checked a 
revolution as taken for a judgment on dis- 


the street, the best of them showing strongly- 
barred windows and a display of painted 
and chipped stucco hardly in keeping with 
the comfort and even luxury that may be 
found within. The narrow, straight streets, 
paved with cobble-stones, are named by 
numbers east and west from the central 
Plaza Bolivar, in which stands a statue of 
that hero, as also one of Washington, to 
whom he is thus silently compared. Vene- 
zuela seems anxious to make up by pos- 
thumous honours for her ingratitude to the 
Liberator, whom she allowed to die in exile 
and poverty. He is buried under a fine 
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marble tomb in the Pantheon, with which 
Caracas copies Paris; a collection of his 
relics, down to his boots and spurs, is 
treasured in the museum of the vast mon- 
astery turned into a university; and his 
picture figures in a national portrait-gallery 
which adorns the capitol, the grandest 
building of the city. Close to this, about 
The Plaza Bolivar, are the “ Yellow House ”, 
where the president lays his uneasy head, 
and the City Hall, formerly the Spanish 
governor’s residence, whose council- 
chamber, believed to be meeting-place of 
a junta that proclaimed the independence 
of the colony, is reverenced accordingly 
like Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 
Here also is the Cathedral, neither it nor 
any of the many churches and cloisters 
architecturally admirable; and a Masonic 
Temple hints how the Church has lost 
her old dominion. By liberalizing Govern- 
ments the monasteries have been turned 
into hospitals and schools, Venezuela having 
a system of free and compulsory education 
on paper, though as yet the majority of 
her people would satisfy Jack Cade’s 
standard of learning. The University of 
Caracas, however, bears a fair repute for 
efficiency. The Muse that enjoys most 
devotion here, as in other South American 
countries, has her temple in a grand Opera 
House; and from morning till late at night, 
except during the afternoon siesta, the 
wealthier houses echo a jingling of pianos; 
then military bands make music in several 
lovely parks, the finest of them, Monte 
Calvario, on a spur of the mountains around; 
and another belongs to the new Paraiso 
suburb on the south side. The plazas 
also make gardens and groves, whose electric 
lamps hang from the trees among festoons 
of orchids. Sunday is, of course, the city’s 
liveliest day of markets, as of bull-fights 
and other amusements. There are three 
or four regular newspapers, besides inter- 
mittent ones. The upper classes affect 
French fashions, which appear in the shops, 
so that Mr. Curtis, to whose book on Vene- 
zuela we owe much information, can call 
Caracas “ a sort of one-story Paris It 
has a population of over 70,000, including 


several thousand foreigners, who ran some 
risk in the troubled relations of the country 
with their European protectors. 

This city is cut off from the sea by La 
Silla (the “ Saddle ”), a mountain nearly 
9000 feet high, which appears to be the 
loftiest wall arising anywhere on an ocean 
shore, and is overtopped by the sharp peak 
of Naiguata, first ascended in 1872 by Mr. 
J. M. Spence, who measures its height as 
9430 feet. Through one of the Silla passes 
winds a most remarkable mountain railway 
that, cut and blasted out of the rock, quad- 
ruples the half-dozen or so miles of direct 
distance to La Guayra, ^ the seaport of 
Caracas. It has been proposed to pierce 
a tunnel through the mountain for a shorter 
line of cable cars. There was a road, 
destroyed by a formftr president in the 
design of farcing people to use the railway, 
of which he was a principal shareholder — 
a hint as to the manner in which Venezuela 
has been governed. There is still, though 
little used, the steep mule-path by which 
Drake climbed up from his ship and sacked 
Caracas while the governor and garrison 
were waiting to meet him on the round- 
about road. La Guayra, which figures so 
much in those old stories of the Spanish 
Main, has a gloomy picturesqueness from 
the sea, but is a dirty, malodorous place 
shut in by sun-baked rocks, whose refraction 
keeps it all the year round in a sweltering 
heat of about 100° night and day; if there 
be any variation, it seems to grow hotter at 
night or in the steamy rains, so that it 
makes one of the most detestable abodes 
on the earth, yet it is said to be not unhealthy. 
Its importance is through the chief custom- 
house of the country, whose main revenue 
comes from import and export duties and 
permits to land and leave, so that a revolu- 
tionary faction always tries to seize this pro- 
ductive point, which in 1903 was blockaded 
by the British and German fleet as the most 
effectual way of putting in an execution on 
the bankrupt State. Besides the fortress- 
like custom-house and the long white 
governor’s house, still standing from the 
days of Westward Ho! ^ the principal build- 
ings are a church built by the sale of lottery 
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tickets, and a bull-ring, now somewhat 
disused, bull-fights being put down by 
South American Governments sooner than 
the lotteries that are so popular; and, where 
still practised, that ancestral sport takes a 
less ferocious form than in the mother 
country. The harbour has been improved 
by a breakwater, and passengers have no 
longer to land in boats hauled through the 
surf by “ gangs of naked men howling like 
savages ”, as when every ship lying there 
was once dashed to pieces by a storm. A 
tramway runs round the point to Macuto, 
which, though only half a dozen miles 
eastward, is usually some score degrees 
cooler than La Guayra, being sheltered 
from the sun and exposed to north-eastern 
breezes that make it the chief sea-side 
resort of Venezuela, a newer one being 
Maiquetia, to the west of the point. 

Other bits of rail have been begun from 
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Caracas. The longest line is to Valencia, 
to which countless tunnels and viaducts 
bring it westward over a well-cultivated 
country. Valencia, though little more than 
half the size of Caracas, has shown a dis- 
position to dispute with it the honour of 
being the capital, and Mr. Curtis pro- 
nounces this the prettiest city of the republic, 
grandly and salubriously situated in a rich 
mountain valley. It once stood on the 
Lake of Valencia, which has now so much 
shrunk as to be six miles away, its length 
twenty-three miles, but thirty when mea-- 
sured by Humboldt a century ago. Valencia 
is twenty miles behind its harbour, Puerto 
Cabello, to whieh a railway runs by Trin- 
cheras, whose springs, flowing to the sea in 
a river of warm water, are said to be the 
hottest in the world, about 200° F. at their 
source. Puerto Cabello ’s name (Hair Port) 
is understood to meai. that a ship could 



Puerto Cabello: a view of the main .street 

This safe, spacious; port has railway conuections with Valencia and Caracas. Note the single-story houses, and tlie 
heavily-barred windows facing the street— both characteristic features of the Spanish-Amcrican towns. 
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ride safely by a hair in its beautiful haven. 
It has another alias, El Golfo Triste^ from 
an unhealthy climate that has •paved its 
depths with the bones of dead sailors, 
among them Sir Francis Drake, who died 
in those seas. Sanitary improvements are 
said to have now taken away this reproach. 
A little farther west the harbour of Tacucas 
is important, because hence goes a railway 
to the copper-mines behind, continued to 
the considerable town of Barquisimeto 
farther back. In the south-western moun- 
tains lies Merida, a place of old note, though 
not very large. At the mouth of the great 
western lagoon is Maracaibo, which appears 
to be the third port of the republic, but 
chiefly used by small craft. 

Old ports that have rather come down in 
the world are Barcelona and Cumana, east 
of La Guayra, where a long peninsula runs 
out opposite Margarita Island, named from 
the pearl-fishing now revived here. Behind 
Cumana was the Indian city of America, 
from w:hich, according to one theory, and 
not from Amerigo de Vespucci, the whole 
continent got its name, as Africa did from 
a cape in much the same relative position. 
The only other port worth mentioning is 
the inland one, Ciudad Bolivar, that stands 
on a bluff 400 miles up the Orinoco, reached 
by regular steamboats from Trinidad. 
Here the great river contracts from a width 
of miles to half a mile, split by a projecting 
rock in the nuddle, so that this, its one 
notable town, used to be known as Angos- 
tura (the ‘‘ Strait a name passed on to 
those bitters extracted here from bark. 
The neighbourhood also supplies tobacco 
with other produce, the shipping of which 
is chiefly in the hands of German traders 
and negro labourers, catered for by Italian 
restaurant-keepers. Ciudad Bolivar ought 
to be a flourishing city, but has shrunk to 
some dozen thousand inhabitants, its trade 
so oppressed by monopolies, high pro- 
tection, and political corruption, that the 
manufacture of Angostura bitters has been 
driven across to Trinidad. Towns of the 
Llanos are still more decayed, where obscure 
civil wars have made havoc among men 
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and cattle, and reduced to villages places 
whose hundreds of actual inhabitants may 
still figure, on paper, as thousands. 

On the east side Venezuela extends into 
the wilds of Guiana, the ground of that 
dispute that for a moment seemed likely 
to set the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers 
at war. Such obscure contentions, as we 
shall see, are common on the edges of 
all South American States, whose former 
masters claimed wide stretches of ground 
beyond what they could occupy. In this 
case, Britain’s claim was as successor to the 
Dutch, from whom she had acquired her 
ill-defined territory, the western side of 
which became important when rich gold- 
fields began to be worked here chiefly 
through foreign enterprise. The miners, 
no doubt, would have t)een better pleased 
to accept a firm British rule; but Vene- 
zuela, while doing little to exploit this 
region, had all along made pretensions to 
it, which were pushed as far as the bank of 
the Essequibo, the next great ocean-feeder 
eastward of the Orinoco. By arbitration 
most of this disputed territory was granted 
to the British demand for the whole Esse- 
quibo basin; but Venezuela got the upper 
course of the Cuyuni tributary, including 
the coveted Callao gold-mines, also the 
Barima eastern horn of the Orinoco delta. 
Both Powers have thus gained a new title 
to lands whose development will be the 
work of generations. Unfortunately a good 
deal of ill-feeling remains, and we need not 
be surprised to hear that, of all foreigners, 
Britons are the most unpopular in Vene- 
zuela. In this matter, as in trade, they 
are closely rivalled by Germans, the Euro- 
pean nation of late holding perhaps the 
largest stake in the country, while Uncle 
Sam does the best business with such a 
near neighbour. The Germans’ invasion of 
Venezuelan commerce is not indeed their 
first appearance on this coast, for the 
Spanish conquest was partly carried out by 
“ Welshers ” in the service of Charles V. 
All over South America we shall find signs 
of German enterprise, with occasional hints 
of German ambition. 
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The Main Business Street of tropical Barranquilla, Colombia’s chief place of trade 


COLOMBIA 


Peace and order would be the “ Hail, 
Colombia!” of this republic, in former days 
known as the viceroyalty of New Granada, 
whose other name commemorates a visit 
of Columbus on one of his later voyages. 
After the great revolution, it joined with 
Ecuador and Venezuela to make the United 
States of Colombia; but the bond between 
them was soon broken by local jealousies 
and private ambitions. The nine pro- 
vinces of the central part held together for 
^ United States of New Granada; 
Aen Ais federation became more closely 
knit into a unitary republic under the 
original name of Colombia, its solidity still 
from time to time threatened by outbursts 
of revolt Colombia has not been quite 


so often shaken by revolutions as its neigh- 
bour; but from first to last it has had more 
than two dozen civil wars, one of them 
costing some 80,000 lives to her scanty 
population. At the beginning of this cen- 
tuiy there came three or four years of such 
strife, which threw its progress sadly out 
of gear; and in its Panama Canal negotia- 
tions the U.S. Government had to deal with 
a Vice-President who usurped power by 
imprisoning the President. This dictator 
being suppressed. General Reyes was elected, 
a man of character and talents, honourably 
known as a geographical explorer of the 
continent, who tried to keep order and to 
develop the country’s resources by some- 
what arbitrary methods after the model of 
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Diaz in Mexico. But he seems to have 
been too scrupulous and considerate to play 
the dictator with success; so after a few 
years* rule he went out of office, without the 
result of anarchy that followed the over- 
throw of Diaz. Since then the Constitution 
has worked without much creaking. 

Like other South American republics, 
this has a model constitution of powers 
that should be balanced between the Execu- 
tive, the Judiciary, and the Legislative 
authorities; but the Executive has been 
apt to throw most weight into the scale. 
The country is divided into a score of 
Departments, and less organized Territories 
(Intendencias) subdivided as provincial and 
municipal districts, that have local govern- 
ment by councils, but their Governors and 
Alcaldes are practicably nominees of the 
President, in whose hands authority is thus 
concentrated at the capital. The General 
Congress is a Senate mainly elected, and 
a Lower House of one representative for 
every 50,000 people. Now and then the 
President has set aside this body for a 
National Assembly, the choice of which 
can be better manipulated from head- 
quarters. Law has been based on the Code 
Napoleon; but its administration is clogged 
by the delaying formality congenial to 
Spanish justice; and its officers of all ranks, 
appointed for short terms, have sometimes 
proved subservient to power, as were our 
own judges in Stuart times. Long experi- 
ence of bloodshed in the name of liberty 
has now prompted the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

Like her impecunious neighbour, Col- 
ombia relies too much for revenue on 
monopolies and high tariffs. The effect 
of civil war has been to bring down the 
value of her paper dollar to a halfpenny or 
less; but she has now adopted a new gold 
coinage of dollars worth four shillings, and 
makes an honest attempt to pay her external 
debt, as is sound policy for attracting fresh 
supplies of foreign capital and enterprise 
on which she so much depends. Such is 
the force of habit that in out-of-the-way 
parts people still look askance on coin, pre- 
ferring the depreciated paper that multiplies 
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calculation. Though education is fairly 
well seen to in the cities, a majority of the 
population is still illiterate. It is put at 
6 millions, distributed over some 450,000 
square miles on a liberal estimate, which may 
have to be qualified by the usual disputes as 
to bDundaries in the little-surveyed interior. 

Colombia has an advantage over other 
South American countries in fronting upon 
two seas, the Caribbean on the north and 
the Pacific on its western side. From the 
former the Spanish Conquistadores made 
their first landings early in the sixteenth 
century. The highlands behind were found 
in possession of superior Indians, notably 
the Chibchas, who, like the Mayas and the 
Aztecs, had a remarkable degree of civili- 
zation in peaceful arts and some, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, were skilled in the 
working of gold. In their burial-mounds, 
and in hiding-places such as the lake bed of 
Guatavita,^ may still be discovered remark- 
able gold ornaments, plates, fillets, vases, 
bells, models of small animals and shells, and 
other articles, a collection of which made 
a fine show at the World’s Fair of 1893. 
Golden discs appear to have been used as 
ornaments, perhaps as coin, by the Chib- 
chas. These signs of wealth excited the 
cupidity of Spanish adventurers, who, in 
the barbarity of inferior tribes, found 
excuse for their exterminating butcheries 
and enslavement. A large population was 

'This was the seat of that not altogether mythical 
El Dorado — the gilded king of whom the Spaniards 
heard. According to Fresle the population of the 
neighbourhood repaired to the sacred lake of Gua- 
tavita clad in their finest ornaments of gold and 
feathers. Innumerable sacrificial fires were kindled 
on the banks, and the lake was encircled with a 
cloud of incense. The ruler-elect was divested of 
his garments, anointed with an adhesive earth, and 
powdered with gold dust. Attended by his four 
principal sub-chiefs he embarked upon a reed raft 
ornamented with gold and furnished with four 
braziers for incense; at his feet w^as piled a mound 
of gold and emeralds, and amidst the shouts of the 
multitude, and the sound of whistles, and other 
instruments, he proceeded to the middle of the lake. 
There he plunged into the waters and w’ashed off 
the offering of gold dust, and the gold and emeralds 
were thrown in at the same time, the four chiefs 
making offerings on their own account. The raft 
then returned and the proceedings terminated with 
the revelry and cMcAa-drinking so dear to *the heart 
of the Colombians.** — ^T. A. Joyce*s South American 
Archaeology, 
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soon reduced to rem- 
nants, now lost in the 
half - caste population, 
unless where wild tribes 
hold out in ill-accessible 
seclusion, or here and 
there a better strain has 
kept itself comparatively 
pure, as in the case of 
the Carib Goajiros, on 
the northern promontory, 
who preserve their original 
customs under shelter of 
a quasi - independence. 
The millions that once 
peopled this rich region 
have now shrunk to some 
200,000 more or ^ less 
civilized Indians, and a 
smaller number, ap- 
parently fast decreasing, 
of Indios bravos lurking 
in backgrounds, some of 
them still a nuisance or 
even a danger to their 
neighbours. As in all 
the northern States of 
South America, there is 
a considerable infusion 
of black blood among the 
mongrel race. 

This country contains 
three different regions: a 
hot eastward slope to- 
wards Venezuela; a zone 
of coast lowlands; and 
a mountainous central 
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region through which the ^ Colombian House, with thatched roof and barred windows 

Andes run in three main 

chains enclosing river thickness of the roof-covering^ must no doubt make for grateful coolness within. 

basins and high plains. 


once the bed of lakes now shrunk into frag- 
ments. T o the Caribbean Sea, long mountain 
valleys conduct the chief rivers, the largest 
of them, the Magdalena, with a course of 
more than looo miles, for the greater part 
navigable, ranking as the fourth on the 
continent, with hundreds of tributaries. 
Its principal one is the Cauca, which runs 
in another deep valley on the west, and, like 
the Magdalena, traverses nearly the whole 


length of the country from south to north. 
Farther west, the Atrato takes an inde- 
pendent course in the same direction. The 
San Juan, the Patia, and other streams 
flowing to the Pacific, have more restricted 
basins. The drainage of the eastern slope 
goes in part to the Amazon, in part to the 
Orinoco. Both the Pacific and the Carib- 
bean shores are broken by indentations, the 
deepest of them the Gulf of Darien, on the 
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north side, beyond which a continuation 
of the Andes chain curves along the sickle- 
formed Isthmus of Panama. The Gulf 
Stream makes the north coast hotter than 
the Pacific face, which is cooled by the 
Humboldt Current. 

To make clear the topography of this 
country, it is necessary to keep in mind its 
skeleton of central mountain chains. The 
Andes, which usually divide into two 
parallel lines, connected by cross ridges, 
here open out in three long Cordillera 
ranges, stretching from the southern base, 
where they knot together in a confused 
mass about the active volcano Pasto (14,000 
feet). To the north of this mass rise the 
chief rivers, the largest of them running 
northward in a long, unchecked course. 
The central Cordillera, standing up between 
the Cauca and the Magdalena valleys, is 
the highest and sternest of the three ridges, 
and the most volcanic, giving off several 
streams charged with mineral acids. Such 
is the famous ** Vinegar River ” that flows 
from Purac6 far south, the top of which 
was blown away in 1849, when a deluge 
of melted snow threatened Papayan, the 
town at its base. Among several other 
peaks in this range not wholly extinct, 
Tolima and Mesa de Herveo (the former 
over 20,000 feet) seem the highest points 
of Colombia. The western or Choco Cor- 
dillera is not quite so high, and only at the 
south end volcanic. At their north end 
these ranges become again clumped into 
irregular masses, cut off from the sea by 
the alluvial plain of their great rivers. The 
eastern Cordillera, sometimes known as the 
Nevada de Suma Paz^ from the glorious 
peak of snow which, at the south end, it 
raises to a height of over 16,000 feet, runs 
on to the coast under different names, at 
various altitudes, now showing bleak bare 
crests, now' dark crowns of forest, now 
piles of naked crag that seem to blaze with 
the sheen of a tropical sun. One point 
is called the Cerro Pintado (painted moun- 
tain), from the blending of colours it 
exhibits in white limestone heights and 
pink sandstone buttresses, set with green 
valleys and terraces of wood. Near the 


north end of this range the separate block 
of the Sierra Nevada snow-tops swells up 
to an apparent height of about 18,000 feet 
behind the coast. A branch chain has been 
already mentioned as stretching north-east- 
wards into Venezuela. 

The climate naturally ranges from bracing 
and salubrious on the high grounds to 
sweltering and feverish in the hot valleys 
and on the swampy coast, where travellers 
have remarked how the people of one town 
are loath to admit themselves exposed to 
fever, while insisting that some other is 
most unhealthy. The rainfall also varies, 
the Pacific coast getting the largest share 
all the year, while the Atlantic side has a 
wet and a dry season; and higher up the 
country there may be two such alternations, 
each lasting a quarter of the year. Animal 
and vegetable life have the same wide 
range as in neighbouring countries. A 
marked feature of the Colombian flora is the 
number of different palms, with rubber- 
and balsam-bearing trees and valuable dye- 
woods. The wax-palm shoots up to the 
height of 200 feet; a gigantic fern-like palm 
bears the hard vegetable ivory-nuts; another 
is loaded with clusters of plum-like fruit 
weighing from 100 to 200 lb.; coco- 
nuts flourish on the coast-lands; and the 
exotic date-palm makes itself at hoine. 
Much valuable timber proves of little 
worth through the difficulty of trans* 
portation. 

A special trade here is searching out the 
magnificent orchids of the forests, that in 
certain districts force themselves on the 
eye; but they have been so much sought 
by European collectors that the finest kinds 
begin to grow rare, while of thousands 
shipped to Europe, but a small proportion 
of these delicate blooms survive the difficult 
journey, at the end of which far more than 
its weight in gold may be paid for what 
is a weed in Colombia. Mr. Albert Milli- 
can, who travelled far and wide through 
Colombia as an orchid-hunter, gives us 
warmly - coloured pictures of its wilds. 
‘‘ Gigantic timber-trees, from seventy to 
one hundred feet in height, festooned to the 
very summit with creeping Allamandas, all 
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aglow with their golden trumpet-like flowers, 
mixed and varied with the scarlet stars of 
the Tacsonia Van Volxemiiy or the rich blue 
of the Ipomaea and the undergrowth of 
palms of the elegant Phoenix and Cocos 
families. These were supplemented by a 
carpet of the most beautiful mosses and 
low flowering shrubs, while on the banks 
of the streams the deep crimson flowers of 
the creeping Cyrtodeira fulgida contrasted 
beautifully with its richly-pencilled leaves 
of velvet and gold.” Through these thickets 
flitted lizards, some in “ a coat of mail of 
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Luscious Fruits of the Papaw or Melon ’Tree 

The Papaw is native in South America, but is commonly 
cultivated throughout the tropics. The fruits are a dull 
orange colour, with thick fleshy rind, and numerous black 
seeds ^embedded in pulp. When green it is boiled for use as 
a vegbtable, and is also pickled. The ripe fruits are eaten 
raw, or made into sauce. The leaves and fruit contain a milky 
juice which has the property of making tough meat tender. 
VoL. IV. 


silver and turquoise now and then they 
were alive with brown chattering monkeys; 
and in the deeper recesses lurked fierce 
jaguars and droves of peccaries or wild 
hogs. 

Birds abound everywhere, and “ of every 
fantastic shape and colour ”, the most 
beautiful of them, the “ cardinal bird ”, 
about the size of a starling, clothed in a 
vivid red with velvet-black wings, tail, and 
beak. “ Every morning the stately coco- 
nut and clustering ivory-nut palms are 
besieged by crowds of brilliant-coloured 
macaws; swarms of large and small parrots 
fill the air with their screams; large flights 
of pink-and- white cranes wheel about above 
the river in search of stray fish; while the 
toucans, with their enormous beaks, quarrel 
with each other for some favourite fruit.” 
On the lake openings are seen immense 
flocks of storks — one kind five feet high, 
with scarlet necks — blue herons, white 
cranes, and many other water-fowl, among 
which Mr. Millican distinguishes the Roseate 
Spoonbill, its plumage of satin-like pink, 
deepening into scarlet at the tail. Gorgeous 
humming-birds flit in scores of kinds from 
flower to flower, even on the cold paramos^ 
where one might expect to find only condors 
and such huge birds of prey. There is 
one tiny sucker that goes with its feet in 
stockings of white down, and another with 
two inches of darning-needle bill, longer 
than its body. There are literally clouds 
of glorious butterflies and sheeny moths, 
among other more objectionable insects. As 
for the orchids, this collector’s enthusiasm 
hardly trusts itself to expatiate on that 
tempting subject, of which he secured 
thousands of specimens at the cost of felling 
thousands of trees. 

The chief crop for export is coffee. 
Tobacco is much grown, not all of it con- 
sumed at home. There are great stretches 
of pasture, on which cattle-raising would 
prosper more but for the civil wars and 
brigandage that have cursed the country; 
but live cattle and hides can be exported. 
Colombia is rich in metals and gems. Gold 
comes second in value among her exports; 
and the yield promises to increase now that 
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foreign enterprise brings dredging and other 
machinery to bear upon deposits hitherto 
worked by patient hands. Silver, copper, 
lead, and iron are found, and the rare metal 
platinum, in the supply of which Colombia 
comes second to Russia. Coal appears to 
be abundant on the west side, but is not as 
yet much exploited in small local manu- 
factures, the forests giving such a supply 
of fuel. There are mines of salt, worked 
as a Government monopoly. This country 
claims a monopoly in South America of 
emeralds; it has also amethysts and other 
precious stones, and on the coast amber, 
pearls, tortoiseshell, and coral. Sugar, 
much grown, does not figure among the 
exports, as do ivory-nuts, and the so-called 
Panama hats, made from the fan-palm. 
Maize, manioc, and potatoes, with fish, 
mainly of a perch-like kind, or eels, abundant 
in the rivers, and a treat now and then of 
turtles’ eggs or flesh of an iguana, a bird, 
or a wild hog, are the chief food of the 
common people, who seem too willing to 
indulge themselves as often as possible in 
strong aguardiente^ made from refuse sugar, 
or in chica, the native beer brewed from 
maize, not to speak of a wine tapped from 
palm-trees. On the hot lowlands the staple 
food is the plantain, which some authors 
admire for its prolificness, while others 
denounce it as a cause of laziness among 
people thus supported with little labour. 
In its more delicate form of the banana, 
this plant, akin to the potato in nourishing 
quality, begins to make a valuable asset 
for commerce, as will be the rubber of the 
inland forests, to which more attention is 
now turned and to hopeful promises of 
oil. There has lately been introduced to 
Europe a fibre called fique^ much used in 
Colombia for shoe-soles, matting, cordage, 
sacks, and so forth. 

On the whole Colombia strikes travellers 
as ahead of its neighbours, though its civili- 
zation, like its wealth, lies in patches, and 
is kept back by difficult communications. 
From the blesdk paramos of the Andes, 
where nothing flourishes but thin scrub, 
wild potatoes, a kind of giant edelweiss, 
armoured against the cold in woolly fluflF, 


or a hardy rhododendron-like Alpine rose, 
the descent is through thick forests, fes- 
tooned with pendants and parasites, to 
valleys cleared for orange-groves, planta- 
tions of coffee, cocoa, sugar-cane, bananas, 
mangoes, tobacco, and crops of maize and 
manioc. Morally, the contrast is reversed. 
On the feverish lowlands live coloured 
natives, their scanty clothing showing dull 
brick skins sometimes darkened by negro 
blood, their homes low huts of mud or 
bamboo stakes thatched with palm leaves, 
their implements wooden shovels, clumsy- 
forked sticks, and the machete cutlass, in- 
dispensable for clearing a way through 
the jungles that tend to overgrow their 
fertile fields. The malarious stretches of 
the Pacific coast-line^ seem almost given 
up to hardy and unsophisticated blacks. 
Ascending to the uplands, one finds the 
clock put on a century, as in the old Indian 
days the highlanders of the Andes stood, 
in every sense, above the lowlanders. In 
a healthy climate the people are lighter in 
complexion, proud of their Spanish origin, 
speaking a purer language than the jargon 
of the half-breeds, living in substantial 
houses of stone or adobe, their farms often 
equipped with carts, ploughs, and iron tools, 
imported at enormous expense. It is in 
such favourable situations, or on the coast, 
that we must look for the towns, of which 
Colombia counts some fifty, among many 
villages. In the . ports Germans have 
pushed their commerce like other foreigners; 
and even in out-of-the-way parts among 
the motley population turn up enterprising 
Syrians. 

We have yet to take into view the larger 
and wilder half of the country, the Llanos 
and Selvas sloping down from the eastern 
side of the Andes. The northern part of 
this thinly settled region is chiefly great 
plains on which millions of cattle might 
feed instead of thousands, their vast area 
veined by tributaries of the Orinoco. The 
southern selvas are rather forest lands and 
mountain ridges, whose streams run to the 
Amazon by the Rio Negro, or by the Putu- 
mayo, that of late years has won such an 
evil name through the sufferings of poor 
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Bogotd stands more than 8000 feet above sea-level, and its situation is probably as isolated and as difficult of access as that 
of any capital of like population in the world. Despite these handicaps, the city has been a notable centre of Spanish culture 
throughout colonial and later times : hence its self-chosen sobriquet. 


Indians enslaved and tortured by the greed 
of rubber-collectors. All this region is 
still hardly developed, and without a town 
of note. 

Between the eastern and the central 
Cordilleras, on the alia plateau of Cundi- 
namarca, nearly 9000 feet above the sea, 
stands the capital, Santa Fe de Bogota. It 
is stated to have 160,000 inhabitants, a 
number apt to vary, for at one season the 
better class retire to their country houses, 
at another the city draws Indians on 
errands of annual marketing. Bogotd, its 
name so contracted, is beauttfully as well as 
bracingly situated, overlooked by two bold 
church-crowned peaks, and traversed by 
mountain streams that gush through the 
narrow streets of low, roomy houses, often 
in a tumble-down state, but often revealing 


unexpected sumptuousness when one passes 
into the patios within and up to exceptional 
balconied upper stories, below which the 
ground-floor may be occupied as a shop. 
The chief plaza is named from Bolivar, 
whose statue, a really fine work in bronze, 
is its principal ornament, while another 
public place shows a statue of his rival and 
successor, General Santander; and a third 
has the doleful name Place of Martyrs, in 
memory of a political massacre. There are 
a cathedral, a university, a library, and other 
notable public buildings, some of them 
transformed monasteries; and the city is 
well supplied with electric wires and 
newspapers. At one end of the scale it 
harbours a large proportion of beggars, 
gamblers, and idlers, who, if not dusky 
Indians in ponchos and hemp sandals, 
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might sit for one of Murillo’s pictures of 
old Spain. The upper class, for their part, 
are quite urban in tastes and manners, many 
of them having been educated abroad, most 
of them speaking French. A sign of re- 
spectability here is to keep, not a gig, but 
a piano, the carriage of which to Bogota 
might come to some £200; one brought to 
a house on the Andes is said to have cost 
from first to last 10,000 gold dollars. In 
the shops may be found all sorts of wares 
from Britain, America, and Germany, which 
could not be cheap when everything has 
had to be carried from the coast on mule- 
back or man-back till Bogota got better 
approaches. It has three bits of railway, 
besides tram-cars, not much needed in a 
climate which stirs to exercise, where fires 
and stoves cannot be used without too much 
exhausting the thin air, that sometimes may 
be found ungenially wet and cold. 

Bogotd boasts itself the “ Athens of South 
America ”, and is certainly the centre of 
Colombia’s intellectual life, which indeed 
runs much to poetry and oratory, fine words 
coming cheaper than dealing with hard facts. 
It is also a focus of industries, having flour- 
mills and factories of glass-work, textiles, 
chocolate, cigarettes, matches, candles, and 
so forth, the largest of them a German 
brewery whose output is much in demand. 
The Sabana (savannah) as the plain about it 
is called, makes the best cultivated part of 
the country, all enclosed in fields and 
pastures, gay with a great variety of flowers, 
and dotted by the Eucalyptus trees that 
have been introduced into Colombia as an 
antidote to malaria. The environs are very 
picturesque, especially where the River San 
Francisco leads up by flowery banks between 
the two peaks that give a grand view over 
city and savannah. The lion of this 
country, some way off, but now easily 
reached by rail, is the falls of Tequendama, 
formed by the Funza River, here springing 
450 feet over a rocky drop into a deep round 
basin mantled with its glistening spray, 
then pouring on through the jaws of a 
narrow canon. 

The weak point of BogotA, as of other 
Andean cities, is its difficult communica- 


tions with the lower valleys. The ** royal 
highway ” leading north from the national 
capital by a long line of villas, gardens, and 
suburban villages, is the best road in the 
country, so far improved that for 200 miles 
motor-cars can now ply on it. Not long 
ago it could be described as a fairly good 
one in dry weather, but ill-planned and 
ill-kept, soon here and there degenerating 
to a rocky staircase, often so narrow that 
mules could hardly pass each other. Most 
other roads are mere tracks, fit only for 
mules; and over the mountain passes 
travellers are carried in chairs on the backs 
of sturdy, sure-footed Indians. Railways 
have been laid down by fits and starts, their 
construction often stopped by the troubles 
of the country and the want of funds, also 
by floods and landslips. These lines were 
planned with a want of consideration and 
concert, not being even of the same gauge; 
and they hitherto have turned out so un- 
profitable a speculation that their cost might 
have been better spent on improving the 
roads. 

One railway runs 30 miles out the 
northern route to Zipaquira, a picturesque 
old town on the edge of a mountain of salt, 
where deep excavations have formed fairy 
caves, which yield a large revenue to the 
Government. These mines have been 
worked since the earliest settlements, and 
were known to the old Chibcha lords of 
the country, who in their day occupied this 
strip of table-land, a hundred miles long, 
walled in by mountains on either side. 
At the northern end of it was their capital, 
where the ruffian Conquistadores let burn 
a vast sanctuary of wood plated all over with 
gold. Near its site has sprung up a modern 
sacred city, Chiquinquira, renowned for a 
miraculously-painted picture of the Virgin, 
which draws pilgrims in tens of thousands 
yearly to the church that enshrines it, 
lavishly enriched by their contributions. 
BogotA itself also has a miraculous image 
of the Virgin, a kind of prodigy common 
in South America, where the exhibition of 
religious effigies and emblems seems the 
most stirring means of grace. 

Another section of railway line goes 
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A Fine Residence in Barranquilla, on the Magdalena River 

The greater part of Colombia's commerce is carried on the Magdalena, which is navigable 
for 600 miles up to near Honda, the port of Bogota. Owing to the bar at the river's mouth, 
goods for export have to be transferred, at Barranquilla, to the railway (one of the few in the 
Republic) which carries them to the seaboard at Puerto Colombia. 
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south - westward 
to Facatativd, the 
capital of the de- 
partment, as Al- 
bany is of New 
York, Bogota be- 
ing organized as 
a Federal district 
area, like Wash- 
ington or Ottawa. 

Hence it was de- 
signed to push 
on to Honda, the 
port of Bogota on 
the Magdalena, 
reached by a 70- 
miles road, mostly 
bad, on which at 
present every- 
thing has to be 
carried most of the 
way, machines and 
vehicles being 
first taken to 
pieces, each wheel, 
pole, and so forth 
making one man’s 
load, that might 
be weeks in reach- 
ing Bogota at the 
rate of a couple of 
miles a day. Four 
or five days is said 
to count as an ex- 
peditious journey 
from Honda to 
the capital. The 
proposed con- 
tinuation of the 
line to Honda 
seems at a stand, 
for the present at 
any rate, but a 
light railway has been carried on to Gir- 
ardot, 100 miles above Honda, on the 
river; and this roundabout route is now 
Bogota’s best communication with the world 
outside. 

As already pointed out, it might have 
another way to the sea by the Meta tributary 
of the Orinoco, navigable to within three 


or four day^’ journey of the city; and some 
day a railway may open out this outlet. 
Hitherto its main access has been by the 
Magdalena, navigable for 600 miles up to 
near Honda, where it is broken by rapids, 
then again upwards to Girardot. The 
rapids are turned by a short railway, ending 
below Honda at La Dorada, where the final 
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stage of a journey to the coast is begun 
on steamboats, built high and light, and 
gaudily painted, so as to strike a stranger 
as resembling Noah’s arks, crowded with 
motley descendants of Ham, Shem, and 
Japhet, not to speak of cattle. Everyone 
who cares for his skin brings on board his 
own rolls of matting and muslin, to be 
rigged up on trestles in a sort of tent-bed, 
as guard against the mosquitoes, sand-flies, 
and other insect swarms that force the 
crews to go about their duty veiled and 
gloved, with their clothes tied tight at the 
wrists and ankles. Such are the usual pests 
of hot, damp lowlands, in the Colombian 
highlands replaced by fleas. Appalling tales 
are told of the Magdalena mosquitoes, said 
to be extraordinarily large and bloodthirsty, 
often causing the death of horses and cattle, 
which will even break loose and plunge over- 
board in their agony. This river offers 
worse fates than drowning, its banks so 
thickly set with basking alligators that local 
Munchausens, who tell of mosquitoes burst- 
ing in the cabin windows, are in the way 
of asserting it possible to walk for miles 
on scaly backs without touching ground. 
Shooting these lazy monsters from the deck 
is an amusement for passengers who have 
energy enough left after defending them- 
selves against the mosquitoes. But for this 
plague the trip would be a delightful one 
through reaches of wild woodland, all aglow 
with gorgeous blooms and alive with 
brilliant birds, the solitude relieved by 
villages of the Indians, flat-bottomed chant- 
pans laboriously poled against the current, 
or the great dug-out canoes on which naked 
blacks bring coffee and other produce down 
the rapids of its tributaries, showing skill 
and endurance as boatmen, if on land they 
do not make types for Dr. Watts. The 
main stream is clear throughout, though in 
the dry summer season its flood, that at the 
full may be a mile broad, shrinks into 
shifting channels among exposed sand- 
banks, and a sharp look-out must be kept 
for huge trunks half-hidden in the water, 
by which vessels have often been wrecked, 
sometimes sinking in such depths that their 
funnels are buried out of sight. Most of 
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the way the boats have to navigate with 
caution, tying up at night lest they should 
stick fast on a shallow for weeks; but under 
favourable circumstances the downward 
voyage is made in a few days. 

Swollen by many affluents, the Magdalena 
pours on between the eastern and the central 
Cordilleras, from which its valley is seen 
stretched out for hundreds of miles, with 
the river gliding like a serpent, “ its silvery 
coils contrasted beautifully with the sombn^ 
green of the forest Much of this valley 
is but thinly settled, its forests opening out 
as swampy flats, uninhabitable even by 
Indians, and some large estates going to 
waste around towns fallen into decay. 
Below its upper course, on the right, 
extends the department of Santander, whose 
plantations of coffee, sugar-cane, &c., make 
it one of the richest of Colombian provinces 
Bucaramanga, on the uplands, is its capital 
a place of some 20,000 people, that expects 
to thrive if it can be reached by a continua- 
tion of the northern railway from Bogotd, 
or the completion of one begun towards it 
from Puerto Wilches on the Magdalena. 
Other towns of note are Socorro and Pam- 
plona, also hampered by difficult communi- 
cations. Cucuta, the chief place of North 
Santander, has found a way of its own ti> 
the sea by a railway to the Venezuelan 
frontier, thence by lake and river voyage 
into the Maracaibo lagoon. How the pros • 
perity of Colombian towns without railways 
depends on water carriage is shown by the 
fate of Mompoz, one of the oldest places 
in the country, which, left aside by the 
Magdalena’s shifting main channel, has 
rapidly lost its importance. 

On the left bank lies Antioquia, where 
the central and western Cordilleras stretch 
themselves over a plateau rich in gold, often 
found buried in the sepulchral mounds of its 
old inhabitants. Its former capital, Antio- 
quia, has been surpassed by Medellin, which 
is the centre of gold-mining operations, and 
with a population of nearly 80,000 appears 
to be now the second city in Ae republic, 
while the whole district owes a character for 
industrious thrift to an original Basque 
element in the early settlers, among whom» 
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also, it is said, were a number of baptized 
Jews from Spain. To Medellin a railway 
comes from Puerto Buerrio on the Mag- 
dalena, which will thus be connected with 
the basin of its chief affluent, the Cauca, 


portant of its towns after Medellin seems 
to be Cali, high up the valley, that has an 
outlet on the Pacific in the naturally fine 
port of Buenaventura, from which to Cali 
a hundred miles of railway has been making 
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Where Game Cocks are tied in front of each house : a street in Santa Marta, Colombia 

As with the Malay and the Filipino, gambling and cock-fighting are inveterate passions with the natives of Central and 
South America, The cocks tethered to each home in this shabby little street are proudly-treasured pets, like the North Country 
miner's whippet or the Irish cotter’s pig. 


that rushes down by old towns like Papayan 
and Cartago through narrower and deeper 
gorges of the valley between the Central 
and the Western Cordillera. The course 
of the Magdalena is the Valley par 
excellence of Colombia, but that of the 
Cauca is also very luxuriant, though not 
quit^ half as long and less open and acces- 
sible, this rapid river being hardly navigable 
except on upper stretches. The most im- 


by fits and starts for over forty years. 
Manizales and Sonson, lower down, are 
rising towiis in this basin, which makes the 
eastern side of Antiquoia, and contains some 
of the richest gold-fields. 

Where the central mountain chain drops 
into hot lowlands, the Cauca pours out of 
its gigantic glen to double the stream of the 
Magdalena, whose steadier flow becomes 
henceforth bordered by open savannahs 
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instead of rank forests, and the country 
is here better peopled. A town of new 
promise is Calamar, now that from it a 
railway goes 65 miles westward to the port 
of Cartagena, to which also an old canal 
has been cleared out. It is hence about as 
far to Barranquilla, near the river’s mouth, 
at present the repiiblfc’s chief place of trade, 
with a population over 50,000. This is 
not itself a seaport, a bar blocking out large 
vessels; but a short railway line goes on to 
the long pier of Puerto Colombia, that has 
helped out the former landing-place of 
Savanilla. 

An older and better port, first foothold of 
the Spaniards on this coast, is Santa Marta 
beyond a gulf eastward, lying below the 
lofty Sierra Nevada whose white summits 
might well invite voyagers sweltering on 
Gulf Stream waters. After being over- 
shadowed by Baranquilla, this capital of the 
Magdalena department has revived, like 
other Caribbean harbours, through the 
trade in bananas, under the fostering enter- 
prise of the United Fruit Company, and is 
provided with a coast railway line to bring 
this valuable crop on board ship. 

On the other side of the Magdalena 
mouth lies Cartagena, once the greatest 
port and most famous city of the Spanish 
Main, its name familiar to us from a stirring 
history in which English adventurers, not 
to say pirates, played such a part. The 
bullion shipped here in early days would be 
a constant temptation to buccaneers, against 
whom Cartagena was fortified by a wall of 
extraordinary height and breadth, and by 
massive forts above gloomy vaulted passages 
and dungeons. These old fortifications still 
stand, unrivalled by anything of the kind 
in the New World. So does the hateful 
prison of the Inquisition, that has seen so 
many tragedies like that told in Westward 
Ho! Another local lion is a magnificently- 
carved marble pulpit in the cathedral, the 
gift of one of the popes, which is believed 
to have reached its destination through a 
series of miraculous interpositions on the 
part of the Virgin and saints. No miracle, 
however, has been wrought to preserve the 
old prosperity of this city with its beautiful 
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and safe harbour, long thrown away through 
want of good communications with the 
Magdalena highway of commerce, till the 
railway was made to Calamar, which may 
enable Cartagena to hold up its head 
again over Baranquilla’s silting roadstead. 

Farther to the west opens the Gulf of 
Darien, where the German Hamburg- 
American line opened a new Puerto Cesar, 
ostensibly for the banana trade, in rivalry 
to the United Fruit Company port at Santa 
Marta, but not without suspicion of its 
being designed as a coaling-station for the 
German navy. The hot and little peopled 
Pacific coast, edged by mangrove swamps, 
has no ports of note but Buenaventura, 
already mentioned, on the deep Choco Bay, 
and, farther south, the shallowing roadstead 
of Tumaco, towards the Mira River, that 
makes a boundary for Ecuador. North of 
Tumaco the Patia River, bursting through 
the Western Cordillera to the Pacific, is 
partly navigable for small craft. The chief 
stream of this side is the Atrato, described 
as in part a chain of swamps rather than a 
river, that runs parallel to the coast in a 
long depression, opening into the Caribbean 
Sea by the Gulf of Darien, where its en- 
trance is obstructed by bars. Beyond them 
a stretch of its waters seems so navigable 
that one of the several plans for connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific was to use it 
as a canal, artificially continued to the latter 
ocean, or into the River S. Juan, that, almost 
touching the headwaters of the Atrato, runs 
southwards, debouching above Buenaven- 
tura. To this port the Panama Canal, as 
now made, should bring new prosperity, 
if it can be somewhat improved and get its 
railway carried over to the Cauca valley. 

The hollow drained by the Atrato, and the 
long Gulf of Darien near its mouth, bring 
the Andes to an end, thus forming a geo- 
graphical boundary for South America. 
Beyond this the Isthmus of Panama no 
longer belongs to Colombia, which has a 
sore grudge against the North American 
eagle for t^ing under its wing that isthmus 
whence Vasco Nunez de Balboa first saw 
the Pacific brought into the ken of the Old 
World. 
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Descendants of the Inca Tribes: Chuncho Indians (Peru) with native rafts 


THE INCA LANDS 


Before the Spanish Conquest, a great 
native empire had its main seat in the 
Andes below the Equator, including most 
of the present republics, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador, and extending over parts of Chile 
and the Argentine. The Andes, a name 
spread from this central region through 
the whole continent, here widely open out 
in eastern and western chains — often dis- 
tinguished as the Andes and the Cordillera 
“^n one side falling to the hot slopes of 
the Amazon, on the other to a barren shore 
that extends far along the northern coast 
of Chile. For two thousand miles the 
mountains seem to squeeze dry the rain- 


clouds from the cast, while the cold Ant- 
arctic current that washes this stretch of 
coast-line is believed to prevent rainfall by 
hindering precipitation of moisture brought 
towards the warmer air of the landslopes. 
Such blighting crought breaks up upon 
the coast of Ecuador; but in all three 
countries, the most habitable parts are the 
temperate uplands of the Andes and their 
watered valleys. The high puna plateaux 
— 2i name here answering to the paramos 
of Colombia — often, indeed, rise above 
mere temperateness, being bitterly cold at 
elevations equal to that of any Swiss moun- 
tain, while the rarefaction of the air is most 
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trying unless one can accustom oneself to 
it by gradual stages of ascent. Travellers 
up those heights by train are liable to 
sorroche, moyntain-sickness, with bleeding 
at the ears or nose, oppressive languor, and 
other painful symptoms that affect animals 
also. As in the case of sea-sickness, some 
constitutions escape this infliction, caused 
either by thinness of the air or by its want 
of oxygen. Below 10,000 feet, strangers 
soon get used to a climate in which the 
tropical sun is tempered by a clear dry air, 
with violent alternations of heat and cold.^ 
On mountains about the Equator there is 
so much evaporation that the snows of 
the Andes do not give off such abundant 
streams as in cooler latitudes; but where 
their drainage reaches the low land, it will 
be clothed with productions varied by the 
height; and from the dry monotony of the 
** peeled pampas there is a change to 
rank jungles in the lower valleys. On the 
east side the Andes are washed by abundant 
rains from the Atlantic pouring back in 
the many rivers of that more gradual slope, 
but drought mainly prevails on the west 
and in the now closed basin of what was 
once a great inland sea in the south, still 

Early in the morning and late in the evening, 
when the sun is below the horizon, the cold, even at 
this time of year, is liable to be intense, and one suffers 
from almost frozen feet. In the winter, when the 
winds blow and the frosts are yet more severe, the 
dry cold is so trying that even the natives cover up 
their faces in thick woollen masks, and wrap shawls 
about their heads and ponchos over their bodies. 
But as soon as the sun is a little way above the horizon, 
its direct rays scorch the traveller with their great 
heat, so that he soon begins to pray for the night, 
as the lesser evil of the two. For at night, when the 
stars shine brightly and a great silence descends upon 
the land, and the Indians, in fear of one another, quit 
the roads, which are then none too safe, there is a 
romance about this wide, wild, lonely expanse. By 
day the burning sunshine so envelops all the brown, 
dry, dusty ground that everything in view seems to 
vanish in brightness; and die eye, unprotected by 
dark glass, cannot gaze steadily in any direction. 
However unpleasant to the senses the heat and glar- 
ing light may be, this blaze of brilliancy, as fore- 
ground to the long snowy wall that frets the margin 
of the east, remains as a grand thing in the memory. 
But the Puna, in the months I knew it, is a place of 
many moods. When the sun is hottest, little cyclones 
raise dust-whirlwinds, which dance along often by 
scores at a time; now and again a giant tower of dust, 
hx la^er than the ordinary, reaches from the ground 
high into the heavens, (me such whirlwind 1 saw. 
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shrinking in Lake Titicaca, central feature 
of Peru and Bolivia. This was once the 
largest lake in the New World, and, fed 
by chill glacier streams, with no known 
outlet, is still the greatest on the South 
American continent, some no miles long 
by 35 broad, its steel-blue surface dotted 
by islands, edged with thickets of tall 
green reeds and terraced fields or gardens, 
all enclosed in the distance by a gigantic wall 
of snow-clad mountains. The lake itself 
is 12,500 feet above the sea, the highest 
navigated water on our globe, now that it 
is traversed by steamers. 

The whole area is inhabited by a blending 
of a score or so of peoples. The chief 
Indian stock is the Quichuas, who appear 
to have mastered or absorbed the Aymaras 
or Collas of the mounlains and the Yuncas 
of the coast. From the Quichuas may have 
sprung that line of Inca chiefs whose rule 
the Spaniards found firmly and widely 
seated on this side of the continent. But 
there are here monuments of ancient civil- 
ization older than the Inca empire, thek 
origin a mystery darker than that of the 
Pyramids. The Andean and coast regions 
are dotted with huacas, truncated pyramid 

a black curving column, ^vhich seemed to descend 
from a thunder-cloud like the trunk of some gigantic 
elephant searching the ground. In the hot hours 
mirages flood the plain, and make the Indians’ huts 
dance like boats bobbing on water. It is a strange 
sight to see a caravan of donkeys or llamas emerging 
from one of these fictitious lakes. Almost daily, a 
white cloud-bank gathered behind the Cordillera to 
the east. When the sun rose the range was usually 
clear; but an hour or two later the crest of the cloud- 
bank would be seen over the lower passes, and the 
white flood would presently pour round the north 
end of Mount Sorata, and then creep along the wes- 
tern face towards the south, joining other mist 
cataracts descending from the great gaps in the 
range, just as the clouds crept round the south end 
of Illimani and up the valley of La Paz. By degrees 
eruptions of cloud would rise at different points 
behind the Cordillera, and, bent over by the wind 
like some huge breaking wave, would impend upon 
the Puna. Detached fragments of these would drift 
away westward, with thunder in their bosoms and 
trailing skirts of hail or rain beneath them. Travel- 
ling on and on, they would meet other clouds formed 
upon the western Cordillera, so that when night 
came, lightning flashes often illumined the sky from 
half a dozen places at once, and the far-away thunder 
boomed almost without intermission,”— Sir W. M. 
Conway’s Bolivian Andes, 
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barrows, and other sepulchral mounds, the 
exploration of which brings to light tokens 
of a race far from barbarous; and often 
their mummified bodies or skeletons. The 
ruins of Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, are believed 
to be the work of an Aymara people, if not 
of one wholly forgotten, who could hither 
transport huge blocks of stone to carry out 
designs which, even in their unfinished 
state, attest a culture like that of Egypt, 
at least as old as the Pharaohs. Those of 
Chimu, apparently the largest city in pre- 
Columbian America, to be traced for 
leagues about the modern Truxillo, are 
attributed to the Yuncas, whose higher 
civilization may have been adopted by 
conquerors as that of the Maya tribes by 
the warlike Aztecs. 

It is archaeology rather than history we 
have here to depend on, for the traditions 
put together by Spanish chroniclers are no 
more trustworthy than the annals of early 
Roman kings. One historian enumerates a 
hundred Incas, another gives a list of twelve. 
At some time or other the prehistoric state or 
states fell under the domination of a master- 
ful people, who henceforth became a Brahmin 
caste among other stocks. Their legendary 
cradle was an island on Lake Titicaca; but 
like the Aztecs they may have come from 
afar. They styled themselves “ children of 
the sim and sun-worship was a main 
point of their religion, that had to be forced 
upon the inhabitants of the hot and dry 
coast, to whom the sun was not so bene- 
ficent as on the bleak punas. Adored almost 
as gods were the royal family, from which 
the sovereign and his lieutenants became 
selected not without trial of worth, young 
nobles being admitted to the privileges of 
rank only after trying ordeals to test their 
manly endurance. The ruling Inca’s power 
seems to have been tempered by the force 
of custom, and by the bureaucratic 
machinery through which was developed 
what Mr. Joyce styles “ at least a very 
magnificent barbarism ”, built probably on 
foundations of older civilization, as Charle- 
magne’s was upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. From the highland region round 
Lake Titicaca, their power stretched itself 


north and south till it spread along half the 
western side of the continent. Dates are 
much to seek in their misty annals; but they 
had reigned over this region for some 
hundreds of years before the arrival of the 
Spaniards found their empire at its height, 
perhaps ripe for decay. 

That empire was divided into four 
quarters, answering to the points of the 
compass, connected with Cuzco, the capital, 
by straight well-made roads, one of which 
may be traced here and there running for 
over 1200 miles along the Andes. The 
Inca palaces had baths and water-pipes, the 
like of which were hardly to be seen in 
Europe. The natural aridity of parts of the 
soil was relieved by elaborate irrigation 
works, some of which are still in use. 
Bridges, embankments, and stairways car- 
ried the roads over gorges, swamps, and 
precipices, k system of posts was in being 
throughout the empire; and the Peruvians 
ventured to navigate the coast on such 
balsas, rafts of trees or reeds lashed together, 
as are still used by their descendants. These 
people appear to have been without any 
written language, but they knotted cords as 
means of counting; it is thought that they 
possessed poetry and even dramas known 
by heart; and a traditional sacred lore must 
have come down through a powerful priest- 
hood, among whose duties was regulation 
of the calendar from solar observatories 
attached to the temples. Though the use 
of iron appears to have been unknown to 
them, they had the secret of tempering 
copper into efficient tools; and their advance 
in the arts is shown, as by remains of 
architecture and sculpture, by the metal- 
work, weapons, jewellery, artistic pottery, 
and textile fabrics that are unearthed from 
their tombs, for they shared the world-wide 
superstition that a dead man should be 
provided with the implements of earthly 
life. What most impressed the Spaniards 
was the display of precious metals on their 
palaces and temples, signs of wealth that 
brought woe to this unhappy nation, 
hitherto living secure and submissive in 
what seems to have been an elaborate com- 
munism controlled by venerated rulers. 
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“ Here was an empire stretching from the 
Equator to the Antarctic circle, walled in 
by the grandest groups of mountains in the 
world, whose people knew all the arts of 
their time but those of war; and were 
conquered by two hundred and thirteen 
men under the leadership of a Spanish 
swineherd who could neither read nor 
write ” — so runs the almost incredible tale 
told by Prescott and other writers. 

Such a centralized system of bureaucratic 
absolutism proved a weakness, when its 
seat and head fell into the hands of an 
enemy who thus with one blow paralyzed 
its power. Among such a people, indeed, 
Pizarro and his handful of followers, with 
their thunderous weapons, came like the 
irresistible Martians in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
War of the Worlds, There are hints that 
the Incas* glory had passed its zenith, 
Huana-Capac, its Louis XIV, having divided 
his empire between two sons, Huascar and 
Atahualpa, whose rivalry was distracting 
the country when the Spaniards intervened. 
Atahualpa, victor in this contest, at first paid 
little heed to the advance of the strangers, 
with whom he entered into negotiation; 
then to his amazement he found himself 
torn from the middle of his army at the first 
interview, which ended in a massacre. 
Pizarro ’s men could not restrain themselves 
from robbing the Inca’s richly-adorned 
attendants; and the prince is said to have 
given excuse for violence by letting fall or 
throwing down a book of prayers handed 
to him by a priest whose oral statements of 
doctrine puzzled him hardly less than the 
printed page. The captive Inca offered to 
ransom himself by filling his prison with 
gold up to a line as high as his hand could 
reach on the wall; and his obedient subjects 
collected for this purpose gold enough to 
distribute thousands of dollars to each 
common soldier, beyond the lion’s share of 
the leaders and of the Spanish crown. But 
this proof of Peru’s riches only inflamed the 
conquerors’ greed. Atahualpa having been 
put to death under a mockery of legal forms, 
they pushed on to Cuzco, where still greater 
spoil fell into their hands. Besides the 
enormous booty from palaces and temples, 
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the division of which soon set them by the 
ears, the Incas are supposed to have carried 
away or hidden vast treasures, still perhaps 
lying buried in some cave, lake, or other 
concealment, long kept secret by a faithful 
few, it may be, or quite forgotten. The 
worst tortures have failed to wring from 
poor Indians any clue to hoards or mines 
which the Spaniards believed to be known 
to a whole tribe. Every now and again there 
is an attempt to hunt out some such deposit, 
myth or reality. One adventurer, M. 
Pertuiset, better known by his invention of 
explosive balls, led a wild-goose chase all 
the way to Tierra del Fuego, on the informa- 
tion of a clairvoyant that the treasure of the 
Incas had been taken off to a secluded 
hiding-place there. 

When the Spaniards had completely 
overthrown the Incas’ rule, and with more 
difficulty settled their own fierce quarrels 
over the prey, they turned their attention 
to exploiting the sources of such wealth 
by toil of enslaved Indians. The land is 
widely rich in gold, silver, quicksilver, lead, 
copper, and other metals, which long yielded 
great returns at a sickening cost of life 
Half the labourers of a mine might die in 
a year under the lash of their task-masters; 
and their loss had to be supplied by other 
gangs driven up into the depopulated dis- 
tricts, whose less unfortunate inhabitants 
fled to the wilds beyond the Andes. The 
people died off like flies, also, through the 
epidemics introduced among them. Some- 
times their forced labour was at heights 
where human life is painful, where cats 
die in agony after a few days, and dogs do 
not live a year. Such were the exter- 
minating cruelties wrought for gold, or 
rather for silver, which turned out to be 
the chief wealth of these mountains. 

It is little wonder if long oppression left 
a smouldering hatred, which more than 
once blazed up in futile rebellion, bar- 
barously punished. Still the attitude of 
the Indians towards the white men seems 
one of chronic suspicion and sullenness. 
In some parts of the region the women 
dress in black, as is said, perhaps fancifully, 
to be mourning for the Incas whose mild 
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glories are not yet forgotten. These people 
have received the creed of their conquerors 
as a thin veneer upon the native religion, 
that has left its monuments in ruined 
shrines, sometimes adapted to Christian 
worship, in cairns of stones on the hill- 
tops, and in the barrows beneath which 
the old chiefs were buried. Their modern 
devotion is an ignorant bigotry, showing 
itself by darkest scowls against the heretics 
who now come among them to exploit afresh 
the wealth that all along has cost them so 
dear. They have unhappily also learned 
to drown their ancestral sorrows in the 
Christians’ intoxicants; and among quarrel- 
somely drunken Indians a fray is apt to 
be the end of those feasts that most con- 
genially represent for them their adopted 
faith. Their own stimulant is the coca 
leaf, chewed with lime, as in the case of 
the Asian betel, which has the immediate 
effect of nerving them to remarkable exer- 
tions. But when its use is abused, it may 
wreck manhood as utterly as opium or 
spirits; so we can know from the extract 
cocaine now familiar among our drugs. 
Coca is not the only drug introduced into 
Europe from this region, the most famous 
of them the ‘‘ Peruvian bark quinine, 


which was long jealously guarded here, 
but since Sir Clements Markham and others 
smuggled shoots and seeds of it out of 
America, it has been acclimatized in other 
parts of the world, notably in our Indian 
Empire and Java, whose competition has 
tapped the South American monopoly. This 
region of the Andes has still a wide native 
renown for its medicaments, not to speak of 
poisons. Almost all over the continent 
wander the curious caste of Collas, Bolivian 
medicine-men, carryi.ig with tliem a know- 
ledge and practice of simples, whose pro- 
perties they have studied in Nature’s 
school. 

A point in which this region differs from 
most South American States is that its 
natives were not exterminated or mainly 
driven into wilderness backgrounds. The 
main strain of population here is Indian 
blood, more than half of the Peruvians 
being pure Indians, and the ancient Quichua 
language still serving as their vernacular 
speech. Of the rest a majority seem half- 
breeds, among whom the Spaniards keep 
their pride of caste, and the countries into 
which the Incas’ empire has been divided, 
are fain to be indebted to foreigners for 
capital and enterprise. 
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Cuzco, Peru : a typical street, with portales and balconies 
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ECUADOR 


Where knotted Andean masses made a 
northern limit for "he Incas’ empire, the 
Equator, running through it, has given a 
name to Ecuador, dependent on the vice- 
royalty at one time of Peru, at another of 
New Granada, before it set up as an in- 
glorious republic. In the early days of 
independence the north-western comer of 
the continent made an attempt at sticking 
together, but soon split up into three States 
—Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela — 
that have indulged themselves in repeated 
changes of name, bounds, and government. 
All these impecunious republics have been 
at chronic dispute about their boundaries, 
sometimes settled by arbritation, sometimes 
smouldering on, and now and then threaten- 
ing to blaze into war. Of the three divisions 
once joined under the name of Colombia, 
Ecuador is the smallest, with a contested 
area of 116,000 to 250,000 square miles, 
a population of at most a million and a half, 
a president, constitution, and so forth, and 
a volcanic history of which the less said the 
better. 

The peculiar feature of this history is 
the prolonged domination of the Roman 
Church, that in our time was broken by 
revolutionary force. Ecuador was the only 
South American State from which the Jesuits 
were not expelled; and it has swarmed with 
ecclesiastics, keeping the conscience of a 
people superstitiously devout rather than 
moral. Mr. W. E. Curtis, U.S. Com- 
missioner, asserts that one-fourth of the 
property of Ecuador is in clerical hands; 
that one-tenth of the people are priests, 
monks, and nuns; that there is a church 
to every 150 inhabitants; yet that more 
than hsdf the population are born illegi- 
timate, the high fees charged by the priests 
making marriage a costly luxury. These 
observations were made nearly a genera- 
tion ago; now the Government has laid 
hands on Church property, and has even 
invited Protestant missionaries to help in 
reorganizing education, hitherto under 


priestly control; but very little scholarship 
troubled youngsters baptized by pious and 
saintly names. The people are mainly 
half-breeds, with more Indian than Spanish 
blood, who for a great part live as serfs to 
large proprietors. The better class, in 
whose hands is the power to brew revolu- 
tions — the right of voting being restricted 
by an educational and a property qualifi- 
cation — are not often the stuff to make 
enlightened citizens. Cock-fighting is the 
most popular sport. From their common 
mood of sullen apathy the ignorant masses 
are easily roused to fits of fanatical devotion, 
in which flagellations and fakir-like self- 
tortures scandalize European witnesses of 
such scenes. Few white foreigners, indeed, 
leaven this backward nation, and the immi- 
grants into Ecuador are mainly half-breeds 
from its neighbours. The vaguely bounded 
eastern province on the Amazonian slope, 
which forms half the territory claimed by 
the republic, has for inhabitants a scattering 
of Indian tribes, some of them schooled 
and ruled by monkish missionaries, while 
others remain or have relapsed into wild 
heathen. The whole country of different 
levels has a large variety of animal popula- 
tion, ranging from bears in the mountains 
to fleas and other insects in tropical abun- 
dance. 

“When we became better acquainted with 
it,” relates Whymper {Great Andes of the Equa- 
tor) ^ “ the bare, almost naked-looking plain 
was found to contain unsuspected dells and 
nooks decorated with ferns, and hidden lanes, 
wandering in concealed quebradas^ gay with 
salvias, fuchsias, and verbenas, giving shelter 
to a countless population, varied in habits, 
different in natures, whose range was deter- 
mined by light and shade, heat and cold, 
moisture and vegetation — many timid and 
shrinking from observation, seldom straying 
far from the spots that were home or habitation, 
where they must be sought to be found. Pumas 
and deer ranged over the high rugged ground; 
foxes, weasels, and opossums dwelt on the 
lower slopes; and down in the basin there was 
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a zoologist’s paradise. Butterflies above, below, 
and around; now here, now there, by many 
turns and twists displaying the brilliant tessel- 
lation of their under sides. Some congregated 
in clusters on the banks of streams or in muddy 
places, while others sailed in companies over 
the open plain. May-flies and dragon-flies 
danced in the sunlight; lizards darted across 
the paths; and legions of spiders pervaded 
the grass, many very beautiful — frosted-silver 
backs, or curious, like the saltigrades, who 
took a few steps and then gave a leap. There 
were crickets in infinite numbers, and flies 
innumerable.” 

Even in the settled parts, civilization is 
very imperfect; and most of the people seem 
morally lower than their Peruvian neigh- 
bours. The peons are little better than 
slaves, with the land-owners and priests for 
masters. Under a succession of “ liberal ” 
presidents, some progress has been made by 
somewhat despotic methods. The intoler- 
ant Church has had to submit to State 
persecution and confiscation, so that many 
of its suberabundant ministers are said to 
have left the country in disgust. News- 
papers now appear, where a generation ago 
tidings of the latest eruption, revolution, or 
political assassination were carried by ped- 
lars, taking the place of shops. The single 
railway of the country has been pushed on 
by North American enterprise and negro 
labour. In the chief port rolls used to be 
given as cents, for want of change; and 
such paper or bronze currency as there was 
did not pass all over the country, which has 
now a coinage of gold condors ( = £i) 
divided into ten silver sucres, answering to 
the Peruvian sok. An army is organized 
on the basis of universal service; but as yet 
it comes to not much more than playing at 
soldiers round the yellow, blue, and red- 
striped flag of Ecuador. Reforms are 
carried out by a Government which stands 
on force and corruption. 

The wonders of nature are the chief 
interest of this country, that has been 
studied by many scientific explorers from 
Humboldt to German savants of our own 
day, following in their great countryman’s 
steps, as did our countryman Edward 
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Whymper, whose doings wete taken by the 
ignorant natives as prompted by search for 
buried Inca treasures, upon which much of 
their own fitful energy has been wasted. 
The structure of Ecuador, like that of Peru, 
is a coast strip on the west, on the east an 
Amazonian slope broken by outlying moun- 
tain ranges, and in the centre two great 
Andine chains enclosing a lofty table-land, 
broken into basins by transverse ridges that 
can be aptly compared to crooked rungs of 
a rude ladder. From this elevated region 
flow many streams, several of them uniting 
in the Guayas estuary on the west side, and 
the Napo on the east gathering up others to 
make a main affluent of the Peruvian 
Maranon, which loses that name in the 
Amazon. 

The eastern range, the ‘‘ Royal Cordil- 
lera ”, is the main one, the western being 
rather a series of mighty peaks, separated by 
several rivers; both of them bristling with 
the active and extinct craters that form 
what has been called an “ avenue of vol- 
canoes This region is a fierce focus of 
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volcanic energy, as is the East Indian 
archipelago at its antipodes. Nowhere on 
the globe are concentrated so great vents of 
subterranean fire; perhaps nowhere can be 
found such an assemblage of grand moun- 
tains. There are fifty peaks over 10,000 
feet, more than twenty rising to the limit of 
perpetual snow, here about 15,000 feet, and 
many of these monsters are volcanoes dis- 
charging rivers of fire as well as of ice, while 
their flanks show deeply fissured by earth- 
quakes, ribbed by eruptions of mud, 
pumice, and lava, that often bring down 
melting boulders of glacier ice. Frequent 
and terrible are the convulsions of nature, 
driving the superstitious natives into frenzied 
propitiation. Whole towns have been de- 
stroyed, whole districts ruined again and 
again. In our own period one visitation is 
said to have cost the lives of 40,000 people. 

The highest summit of Ecuador is Chim- 
borazo, outstanding in such solitary im- 
posingness that at one time it was held the 
highest in the Andes, even in the world, 
but its crater, now sealed by a dome of snow 
and ice, was in 1879 ascended by Whymper, 
and found to be only a little over 20,000 feet. 
This is a central point of the western chain, 
in which, farther north, comes the two- 
peaked Pichincha (nearly 16,000 feet), whose 
steaming chasm, pronounced by Humboldt 
the grandest spectacle he had ever looked 
on, could swallow up an English mountain. 
But the most violent vents are in the eastern 
range, where Cotopaxi ranks as the highest 
active volcano in the world (19,600 feet), 
and one of the most regularly formed, its 
graceful cone resembling that of the Japanese 
Fujiyama. It is ascended without difficulty 
by those who fear not to look down into an 
ever-burning and boiling crater, that every 
half-hour or so blows off steam like a Titan 
clearing his throat, but only at long intervals 
belches out a cloud of stones and ashes, 
darkening the air hundreds of miles away. 
Another constantly-active volcano is Sangai 
to the south, of which little is known, but 
the natives say that it takes turns of eruption 
with Cotopaxi, as if each acted as safety- 
valve for the other. Between them stand 
Tunguragua (17,000 feet), bursting out only 
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at intervals, but often raising a pillar of 
incandescent steam that gives light enough 
to read by at midnight about its base; and a 
broken crest called “ the Altar ”, which, now 
about 17,700 feet high, seems to have blown 
away its own summit that may at one time 
have been the crown of the Andes. Coto- 
paxi, for its part, is believed to have piled 
itself some hundreds of feet higher in the 
last century or so. To the north of it come 
Antisana and Cayambe, both over 19,000 
feet, the latter the highest point on the 
Equator; and between them is Sara-Urcu 
(15,500 feet), which Whymper first showed 
to be no volcano, as had been supposed. 
Most of these mountain monarchs have the 
kingly quality of being slow to wrath, the 
more terrible when roused, but only once 
in a century or two heading their white 
mantles with flame and uttering far-heard 
dooms. 

On the central plain, over 9000 feet above 
the sea, at the scarred and fissured foot of 
Pichincha, the capital, Quito, stands upon 
the site of an ancient Inca city said to have 
had half a million inhabitants. A century 
ago there may have been some hundred 
thousand; now the population is stated 
at 70,000. The city is described as like 
other Spanish towns, but “ dirtier and a 
little more dilapidated ”, with half its best 
houses empty, their inmates driven into 
exile by poverty or politics. There is an 
utter absence of sanitary arrangements, 
and the people seem to have a dread of 
soap and water; yet the clear air of its 
high situation keeps Quito healthy enough, 
but for rapid chills at night that cause a 
good deal of pneumonia, the scourge of 
such lofty sites. By day, the climate is 
like perpetual spring. A rapid stream 
works a few small flour-mills; there is a 
little manufacturing of wool, cotton, mats, 
hats, bricks, pottery, &c., with beer-making 
introduced by Germans; and the Indians 
show skill in their hand-made lace. The 
characteristic industry of the place is 
religious paintings and carvings, executed 
in a striking style by home-taught artists, 
and much in demand among the Catholic 
peoples of South America. Some native 
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masterpieces are to be seen in the monas- 
teries and churches that fill great part 
of a city where the clang of bells seems 
incessant, and where every fourth person 
one meets is priest, monk, or nun. The 
Augustine Monastery is notable for a 
cloister with fine wood carvings framing 
faded pictures by a seventeenth-century 
painter, one of which, the Birth of St, 
Augustine y “ recalls the most exquisite in- 
spirations of the Seville School Quito 
has a university and an observatory, but 
its respect for science may be gauged by 
the fact that the Government did not care 
to preserve the original pyramids erected 
by La Condamine to mark a base-line on 
which he carried out his famous measure- 
ment of three degrees of the terrestial 
meridian. In our own time the city has 
beheld such mediaeval scenes as a reli- 
giously-minded president stabbed on coming 
out of church, and an archbishop falling 
dead at the altar, poisoned in sacramental 
wine. Dr. Hans Meyer, on his scientific 
expedition to Chimborazo, was announced 
in the Quito journal, El Da^echOy as com- 
missioned by the German university of 
Zanzibar! It should be said that Dr. Mozans, 
one of the latest visitors, draws a more 
flattering picture of Quito, dwelling on its 
old renown for learning and on its recent 
care for education in spite of poverty and 
want of intercourse with the outside world, 
also on the amenities of a scene blessed by 
a perpetual spring-like climate. He praises 
highly the work of Moreno, that murdered 
president, who, if his career had not been 
cut short, might have been successful in 
reforming the country, though upon some- 
what reactionary lines. Since this traveller’s 
pleasant stay at Quito, it has known another 
attempt at revolution, and a cruel massacre 
of surrendered partisans. 

Ecuador has other towns on the central 
plateau, among the most considerable 
Cuenca towards the southern end. Quito’s 
nearest port is Esmeraldas, but this has 
been obstructed by a bar of its river, named 
from the emeralds that excited the cupidity 
of Pizarro’s followers. The only good 
harbour is Guayaquil, in the south, 35 
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miles up the island-choked estuary of the 
Guayas, chief of Ecuador’s ninety rivers. 
This, the most populous, is certainly the 
liveliest place in the country. With Quito, 
the sleepier capital, it has long been con- 
nected by almost the only road, for 50 
miles across the rank lowland, then mount- 
ing over the flanks of Chimborazo and 
threading magnificent scenery, where in 
the wet season it is often impassable and 
always in danger of being blocked by land- 
slips, torrents, or earthquakes. The slow 
tr^c on man- and mule-back is now taken 
by a railway which, from Duran, on the 
estuary opposite Guayaquil, mounts to 
Riobamba, a place of some 12,000 people, 
hitherto the chief upland town after Quito; 
then Ambato and Latacunga farther on seem 
like to profit by tfiis long-delayed line, 
which reaches the capital 260 miles above 
Duran. The first bit of rail was allowed to 
rust idly, soon overgrown by forest; while 
the first telegraph line was continually 
interrupted by the poles being cut down 
for firewood and the wire stolen by ignorant 
natives. Wheeled vehicles are as rare as 
roads in a land where some small places 
stand as high as our Alpine summits. 
With the eastern wilds communication is 
so difficult that a Jesuit mission here, not 
joo miles from Quito, is reached by a 
journey of nearly a fortnight under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

Guayaquil itself is a stirring place of 
perhaps 100,000 people, with tram-lines 
and other modern features; but most of its 
houses, even the cathedral, are flimsily 
built of stuccoed or whitewashed bamboo. 
Though the climate here is hot and damp, 
and though the habits of the people invite 
a pestilence, the city is said to have been 
not so unhealthy as was its repute; and the 
opening of the Panama Canal, besides 
stimulating its commerce, set the authorities 
upon active measures of sanitation by way 
of recommendation to its new customers. 
In former days the city’s best remedy 
against infection seems to have been fre- 
quent burnings down of its combustible 
structures. Its history also includes re- 
peated destructions by earthquakes, plunder- 
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ings by pirates, and 
the ravages of chronic 
civil war. There is a 
small Puerto Bolivar 
on the opposite side of 
the estuary; but almost 
all the country’s trade 
passes through Guaya- 
quil, and is mainly in 
the hands of foreigners, 
among whom Ger- 
mans, as usual, prove 
die most pushful, while 
as yet Britain and 
France rival each other 
for lead in imports; 
and Ecuador’s best 
customer seems to bq 
the French chocolate 
manufacturer. 

Very striking is the 
descent from the tem- 
perate heights to these 
warm lowlands, thickly 
covered with palms 
and other tropical foli- 
age, groves of coco- 
nuts and bananas, 
sugar-plantations, gar- 
dens of pineapples 
said to be unsurpassed, 
and wild jungles flam- 
ing with scarlet pas- 
sion-flowers. The chief 



commercial product is 
cocoa, which grows 
wild here, and is culti- 
vated as we have 
already seen in Vene- 


Uaderwood Sc. Underwood 

The most Populous Place in Ecuador : an open-air cloth market on 
Malecon Street, Guayaquil 

On the extreme left may be seen a donkey dressed in trousers and iacket, as a 
protection ag^ainst mosquitoes 


zuela. Coffee, sugar, 
rubber, and vegetable-ivory nuts, used for 
making buttons, are other exports, as once 
was quinine, but the supply of this seems to 
have fallen off. The crops grown in the high 
country give no surplus beyond the needs of 
the people. F[ere also are reared cattle, goats, 
and sheep, the former affording hides, while 
the wool of the llama in the southern parts 
is much used in the native clothing. There 
are gold-washings, and mines that might 
be profitably worked if machinery could be 


brought to bear on them. The most 
notable native manufacture, besides ham- 
mocks, mats, cigar-cases, &c., woven from 
cactus fibre, is the so-called Panama straw 
hats, most of which come from this country 
or adjacent parts; but those sold in our 
shops under that name are commonly 
machine-made much nearer home. A real 
Panama hat of the best quality, taking two 
or three months to make, may cost £20 or 
more, and will last a lifetime, the material 
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On the road to Quito, Ecuador: a devout wayfarer 
before a lonely shrine 

being fibres fine as silk, tough yet so pliable 
that the hat can be rolled up in one's pocket. 
Coarser kinds are much worn in the country, 
even when the wearer sports little other 
clothing in the hot regions; and at Guaya- 
quil travellers smile to see an almost naked 
man’s donkey dressed in trousers and jacket 
as armour against the mosquitoes. The 
uplands require layers of clothing under a 
warm woollen poncho, a Caballero's get-up 
always including a huge pair of spurs, 
upon boots which his toes may peep through, 
sometimes blue goggles to guard his eyes 
from the glare, and in the wet season his 
costly sombrero will be protected by an 
oilskin cover. In the towns, indeed. 
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respectability clings to the black coat and 
high hat, which seem most unsuitable wear 
for such a sunny climate. 

As a dependency Ecuador has, 600 miles 
out at sea, the group of volcanic islands 
called Galapagos, several of them bearing 
English names, the largest Albemarle Island, 
names so offensive to Ecuadorian patriotism 
that it was lately sought to abolish them 
by law. There are about a dozen islands 
worth naming, adding in all nearly 3000 
square miles of hilly land to the territory 
of the republic. Though lying almost on 
the Equator, they have a climate mitigated 
by the cold Humboldt current, which affects 
them, inversely, as the Gulf Stream does 
for Britain. When first discovered they 
were uninhabited, tjhen long remained a 
no-man’s-land that served as a lair of 
pirates. Since Ecuador took possession, 
attempts have been made to form both 
convict and free settlements here, but 
without much success. Chatham Island, 
the nearest to the mainland, rechristened 
San Cristobal, came into possession of a 
naturalized American; and the U.S. Govern- 
ment is understood to have an eye on it as 
a naval station, leased from Ecuador. This 
is the only one of the islands that supports 
a handful of people, though others seem 
well adapted for cultivation, and many 
domesticated animals and plants introduced 
into them have run wild, while the great 
turtles that gave the group its name seem 
now almost extinct. These islands have 
one point of high interest in their indi- 
genous fauna, especially birds, differing not 
only from those of the mainland, but from 
those found on other parts of the group, 
a fact that supplied a corner-stone in the 
building of Darwin’s epoch-making theory. 

One marked advantage this country has 
over its neighbour Peru. The Antarctic 
Humboldt current, that for 2000 miles 
washes a desert coast, bends away from 
Ecuador’s shores, on which, through this 
and other causes still in scientific dispute, 
the rainless strip comes to an end, giving 
place to such rich vegetation as might be 
expected about the Equator. 
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A Mountain Indian Ploughing in the Central Andes (Urumbamba Valley) 


The chief product is maize (Indian corn), of which, in some of the Andean valleys, the few inhabitants are able to raise 
yearly three or four crops growing to twice a man’s height. 


PERU 


This name, in Dr. Johnson’s days, readily 
presented itself as antipodes to China’s 
renown, when still it loomed large through 
the lurid romance and dim mystery of its 
past. The nineteenth century came to 
know Peru as a debt-ridden, distracted 
land, poor as it was proud, for all its natural 
riches. It had been the lordliest of the 
Spanish Viceroyalties, extending at one 
time over half the continent. Now, as 
curtailed by the disastrous war with Chile, 
and its boundaries uncertain through claims 
of other neighbours, it has an area of at 
least 400,000 square miles, with inhabitants 
variously reckoned as from three to five 
millions, scattered over ground some parts 
of which appear to have supported a dense 
population in the days of the Incas. 


A good half of this people are Indians of 
the conquered races, divided into the tamed 
and converted Cholos and the wild Chuncos 
of the eastern forests. Among the half- 
castes there is a proportion of negro blood, 
infused by the slaves who were emancipated 
only half a century ago, from whose inter- 
breeding with Indians come the Zambos. 
About a fifth can be called Spaniards; and 
of foreign immigrants and sojourners half 
are Chinese or other coolies introduced to 
take the place of the lazy negroes. In late 
years a marked influx of Japanese excites 
uneasiness in Peru and her neighbours. 
These figures do not promise a very hopeful 
citizenship for a republic which, in fact, has 
been a much-convulsed one from the first, 
even after its constitution was settled in 
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i860 on the common South American 
model — a Congress of two Houses elected in 
proportion to population, a President who 
might be got rid of by popular tumult before 
his four years’ term is up, and a host of 
prefects and other officials whose places 
are the spoils of politics. 

The Peruvians have not been better able 
to defend their country than the Government 
to guard itself against party violence. In 
1879 a quarrel about mining rights led to 
Chile going to war with Peru and Bolivia. 
These allies being defeated both by land 
and sea, a foreign army invaded Peru. 
The Chilians, who had boasted themselves 
the “ Prussians of South America ”, antici- 
pated the ruthlessncss of European Huns 
by the havoc they worked in Lima, robbing 
or wrecking public buildings, libraries, and 
works of art, as they trampled upon the re- 
strictions of civilized warfare. Peace had to 
be bought by giving up a southern strip of 
coast-line, part of it at first only occupied 
but the occupation was prolonged like ours 
in Egypt, and the district, with its valuable 
nitrate fields, has for forty years been ex- 
ploited by Chile, in spile of its undertaking 
to let a plebiscite decide the ownership of 
the bordei province, Arica. That misfortune 
was followed by a bout of internal dissen- 
sions culminating, 1895, in three days’ blood- 
shed at Lima; after which Peru seemed to 
come to a sobering sense that it could not 
afford revolutions, yet so late as 1914 the 
Government was changed by deposing the 
president and shooting the prime minister, 
since when there have been further com- 
motions and a revisal of the constitution. 

This shaken republic owed, largely to 
British creditors, a debt of £55,000,000, 
which it cannot pay; and it practically went 
into liquidation through a foreign corpora- 
tion administering the railways and other 
State property in the interest of the bond- 
holders; but since then it has incurred 
further obligations abroad besides an in- 
ternal debt. It keeps up only a very small 
army and navy. It has a new decimal 
currency of gold libres ( ~ £1) divided into 
10 silver soles^ and these into 10 teals. 
Private banks are allowed to issue notes. 
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To have done with statistics, it is divided 
into twenty-two departments, subdivided 
into provinces and districts. In this re- 
lation of province to department, it will be 
noted. South America reverses the practice 
of Europe. 

Peru, in at least one respect the Egypt 
of America, divides very distinctly into 
three parallel zones. Along its coast- 
line of over 1200 miles extends a strip of 
clouded but rainless desert, varying in 
breadth up to the mountains behind, from 
which flow short intermittent watercourses 
that make streaks of fertility; else, only a 
little dry vegetation is nursed in the hollows 
of sandy plains, often dotted with shifting 
dunes blown into a sharp-edged crescent 
shape. It is said th?t the Peruvian sands, 
as in Africa, may give out musical vibra- 
tions under heat. The shore of this 
Sahara, fringed with yellow bluffs, some- 
times with precipitous browm hills, shows 
here and there a poor town of adobe bricks 
and bamboo, feebly prospering if from its 
inconvenient roadstead a railway runs up 
to some fertile valley. Where a supply of 
water from the Andes can be maintained, 
the valleys are choked with greenery; but 
the intervening spaces, expressively known 
as despoblados, lie open wastes ribbed by 
mountain spurs, whose dry slopes break out 
into a glow of short-lived flowers only while 
moistened by thick mists or rare showers 
at one season of the year, now and then 
by storms of phenomenal violence; there 
are parts of the coast where rain has not 
been recorded for nearly a century.^ As in 

The rainless region — this desert strip which lies 
between the Andes and the sea — is about 40 miles 
in width, and the panorama presented to the voyager 
is a constant succession of bare and repulsive wastes 
of sand and rocks uninhabited, whose silence is 
broken only by the incessant surf, the bark of the 
sea-lions, and the screams of the water-birds which 
haunt its wave- worn and forbidding shore. The 
coast is dotted with small rocky islands, which have 
been the roost of myriads of birds for ages, and 
furnish guano for commerce. The steamers seem 
to furnish them their only entertainment, and they 
surround every vessel which passes, soaring about 
and above the masts, screaming defiance to the 
invaders of their resorts. The water, too, is hill 
of animal life. Now'here does the sea offer science 
so many curious forms of animate nature; monsters 
unknown to northern waters can be seen from the 
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Harvesting- Sugar-cane on a Plantation at the Foot of the Andes, Peru 


Egypt, the land here was once more richly 
cultivated by means of irrigation works that 
show the ability of its prehistoric inhabi- 
tants, from whom modern cultivators are 
now fain to take a lesson. The largest 
sugar-plantation in Peru is due to the 
enterprise of a German, who, by restoring 
one of the ancient canals, turned a deserted 
valley into a prosperous paradise. The 

decks of the steamers, and at night their movements 
about the vessels are shown by a line of fire which 
always follows their fins. The w^ater is so strongly 
impregnated with phosphorus that every W’ave is 
tipped with silver, and every fish that darts about 
leaves a brilliant trail like that of a comet.” — W. E. 
Curtis, Capitals of Spanish America. In another 
work, this writer tells us how in 1892 the Humboldt 
current, that cools the coast of Peru, appeared to be 
diverted by some freak of nature for three months, 
during w^hich rain fell daily on shore, to the amaze- 
ment of the inhabitants, calling forth a glow of 
vegetation over arid deserts, compared to w'hich 
“ the Sahara is a botanic garden 


Antarctic current that, by checking evapora- 
tion, is in part responsible for the natural 
drought of this side, helps cool winds to 
moderate the equatorial heat, so that the 
climate here is not trying or unhealthy as a 
rule. 

In contrast to the western plains, the 
eastern slope of the Andes, styled the 
Montana, or El Oriente, is a wilderness of 
virgin forests, drained by the headwaters of 
the Amazon, which, at first flowing for the 
most part laterally along the mountains, 
turn eastward to make the upper course of 
the great river, here known as the Maranon, 
whose source is taken to be the small Lake 
Lauri-Cocha, 16,000 feet above the sea. 
This ill-explored region, chiefly inhabited 
by uncounted Indian tribes, some tamed and 
converted, others yet wild and shy, belongs 
to Peru in name, but may be again spoken 
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of when we come to Brazil, with which its 
characteristics merge. The valley openings 
here are of extraordinary fertility, their few 
inhabitants being able to raise yearly three 
or four crops of maize growing to more than 
twice a man’s height. Tropical luxuriance 
becomes at once apparent as soon as one 
emerges On the moist east side, where ad- 
venturous travellers must hew their path 
with perilous toil, often barred by swollen 
streams in deep-sunk beds, down the over- 
grown sides of which the natives swing them- 
selves like monkeys. Lower down, about 
the confluence of the three rivers Maranon, 
Huallaga, and Ucayali, there are plains of 
rich land, accessible by steamboat, whose 
yield as yet is little more than rubber from 
the forests. East of these rivers, a further 
ridge cuts off a vast jungle- wilderness 
veined by tributaries of the Madeira, the 
Purus, and other Amazonian streams. 

Between these zones — part of the latter, it 
should be borne in mind, having a consider- 
able height above the sea — rise the Andes, 
here, as elsewhere, opening out into an 
eastern and a western chain, connected by 
cross ridges, enclosing temperate valleys and 
the lofty bleak pima table-lands. In some 
parts there may be distinguished three main 
chains, as north of Lima, where the eastern 
range has parallel to it the Cordillera Blanca 
and the Cordillera Negra; elsewhere the 
ranges knot themselves together, as at the 
central Cerro de Pasco, and again in the 
south above Lake Titicaca. There are 
lines and spurs of lower mountains, locally 

The scenery is indeed magnificent, and no one 
can contemplate it without being impressed. The 
gorge of the Maranon does not, it is true, exhibit 
the superb colouring that distinguishes the noted 
cafion of the Yellowstone, nor the precipitous cliffs 
which c^racterize the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
but it is, in many respects, more imposing, and 
excites emotions that neither of the other marvels 
of nature is competent to inspire. The quebrada 
of the Marafion is much deeper than the great canon 
of the Colorado River, although the latter channel is 
so deep that, if Mt. Washin^on were placed in it, 
its summit would be a thousand feet below the 
upper brink of the cafion. When I first saw the 
Maranon, the sun had so far declined that the western 
side of the gorge lay in a shadow that here and there 
was intensified by dark bushes and clumps of trees 
laden with myriads of orchids and epiphytes, some 
a mass of vari-coloured foliage, others floral clusters 


known as sierras^ a name by other Spanish- 
speaking peoples applied rather to towering 
crests. What seem the highest peaks have 
not been accurately measured, but several 
are certainly above 20,000 feet. The width 
of this mountain system varies from 100 
to 250 miles. It is most involved in the 
southern provinces, about Cuzco, a region 
which, over a breadth of 200 miles, presents, 
as Sir Clements Markham says, every 
variety of scenery — “ tropical vegetation in 
the deep gorges, the climate and products of 
Italy and Spain in the warm valleys, the crops 
of Northern Europe in the more elevated 
plains and ravines, higher up the pasture 
lands of the Alps; then bleak wilds with a 
sub- Arctic climate, crowned by rocky heights 
and peaks covered with everlasting snow ”. 

At the south-east corner, on a plain over 
12,000 feet in altitude, lies the great Lake 
Titicaca, the lower part of which belongs to 
Bolivia. From the Cerro de Pasco, at first 
north between the chains, then breaking 
through eastward, flows the Maranon, which 
ranks as the upper course of the Amazon, 
though, if length alone be taken as title, the 
Ucayali, converging with the Maranon along 
the east side of the Andes, might claim to be 
the main stream; and between these two the 
Huallaga, also taking a northward course till 
it joins the Maranon, is itself a mighty 
river, sunk into sunless depths of cliff and 
forest. High up on its course, where the 
Maranon can now be crossed by a steel 
bridge, its rush is pent into a chasm that 
should rank as one of the world’s wonders.^ 

of richest bloom. On the opposite side of the river, 
the warm light of the tropic sun fell on broad stretches 
of multi-coloured rock, which, in the distance, looked 
like rare old tapestries that Nature’s cunning hand 
had spread over ravines and hung from precipices. 
There was an endless series of curiously carved peaks 
and buttresses, of picturesque glens and rising vales, 
over which the colour ran in countless modulations 
of pearl and rose, of saffron and olive, of lazuli and 
sapphire. Below, the landscape was suffused with 
vague hues of varying intensity; above, were shadows 
of gathering cloud-flecks that scurried across the 
azure canopy of the sky. But along the distant 
sky-line, cloud and rock were confounded and the 
whole landscape shimmered before us like some 
magic phantasmagoria, that had been prepared 
for our entertainment by the genius of the Mar- 
afton.” — Dr. Mozans’ Along the Andes and down the 
Amazon, 
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All three rivers are navigable by steamer into 
the heart of the mountains. Some of the 
Amazonian waters rise within a hundred 
miles of the west coast, while the streams 
flowing to this other side are unimportant 
unless for irrigation, hardly any of them 
reaching the sea perennially. 

For long the proverbial wealth of Peru 
was her silver; but copper ore now overtops 
silver as the main export. Then a more 
prosaic mine offered itself 

in vast deposits of guano, 

piled up by sea-birds on 

the islands or headlands 

of the coast, sometimes to ^ ^ 

a thickness of 100 feet, L 

sometimes buried for ages 

under layers of gravel and ' ^ 

sand. Its fertilizing pro- 

perties had been known 

to the Incas; and the ad- / 


making a fresh blend of blood with a people 
which some ethnologists hold to be of 
the same Mongolian origin. The Chincha 
Island beds were thus exhausted, w^hile less 
important deposits may be still worked on 
the Lobos Islands in the north, and at other 
points; but the revenue for years supplied by 
guano decreased faster than public extrava- 
gance encouraged by it; and the State is 
to more careful protection of this asset. 





vance of scientific agri- 
culture in the nineteenth 
century opened markets 
for this unsavoury source 
of wealth. Blasting and 
digging in the guano quar- 
ries was a hateful and un- 
healthy labour, for which 
the Indian citizens of the 
republic could no longer 
be impressed. Negro 
slaves being also emanci- 
pated, the Peruvians did 
not scruple to kidnap un- 
happy Polynesians, who 
usually perished in the 
guano-fields of the Chin- 
cha Islands, while large 
gangs of Chinese and 
other coolies were enticed 
by such means as dis- 
graced our own “ labour 
trade ”, to be starved and 
ill-treated, along with con- 
victs and any other hands 
that could be forced to 
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this repulsive task The Work To-day at a Silver-mine, Cerro de Pasco, Peru 

Chinese, indeed, proved Cerro de Pasco stands more than 14,000 feet above sea-level at a central “knot” of the 

hardier and now tending Andes ranges. Here metals have been mined for centuries, and for long the proverbial 
^ ‘A-*’ 4. U * ^ wealth of Peru was her silver; but within the last twenty years modern smelting-furnaces 

uritt into tlie towns, are f^j. copper ores have been installed, and the latter metal is now the more valuable product. 
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When the guano began to give out, 
another store was opened for Peru in the 
nitrate beds, which soon came to be taken 
away from her by Chile. Now again she 
has discovered yet another promise of 
wealth in great reservoirs of petroleum on 
the north coast, where the ground bubbles 
up in miniature volcanoes, beneath which 
Peru hopes to “ strike oil ” for the healing 
of her many wounds. Gold is looked for 
on the Montana side, where rubber seems 
a surer yield than that of fabulous mountains 
of ore. 

Rubber, now in such demand for various 
industries, may well be nicknamed “ black 
gold ”, if only for the crimes inspired by 
it as proverbially by the auri sacra fames. 
Its enhanced value has led to its being 
eagerly searched for in wildernesses where 
Governments could bring little authority 
to bear, and by adventurous men of a low 
stamp, readily indulging that callousness 
to human suffering that is a weak point 
in the Iberian character, doubly so in half- 
breed strains. Merciless taskmasters car- 
ried into the twentieth century the atro- 
cities by which their conquering ancestors 
reduced the Indians to cruel slavery. In 
spite of the protests of missionaries who 
had been first to venture their lives in the 
wilderness for the good of its natives, such 
crimes were enacted with impunity that may 
still go unchecked here and there in Ae 
darkness of Amazonian forests. But a few 
years ago a searchlight was turned upon 
one notorious scene of tyranny, with the 
result of awakening indignation that should 
not be thrown away. 

On the thousand-miles-long Putumayo 
River and its tributaries, flowing through 
territory disputed between Peru and Co- 
lombia, a company with its head-quarters 
in London had been exploiting the rubber 
yield through agents who proved them- 
selves monsters of cruelty towards the poor 
Indians, while treating themselves to raids 
upon their Colombian rivals. The naked 
people of this region, lazy and improvident 
by nature, were tasked to supply loads of 
rubber, on pain of being flogged by whips 
of tapir-hide if the weight fell short, when 
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the docile slave lay down without a word 
to take his punishment, often so severe as 
to result in slow death, the untended wounds 
of such a lash festering and breeding mag- 
gots. Lust of cruelty grew in those ruffians, 
so that some of them did not stick at starving, 
shooting, torturing, and burning helpless 
victims in mere wanton or drunken sport. 
A full list of their crimes would be sickening. 
Women and children were not spared the 
worst brutalities; young Indians, orphaned 
or tom from their families, were sold into 
practical slavery in settlements where cor- 
rupt officials shut their eyes to notorious 
infamies. Negro slave-drivers had been 
brought from Barbados; and when their 
humanity sometimes revolted against the 
inflictions they had to^ carry out, they were 
themselves threatened and ill-treated. White 
men lured into this enterprise were obliged 
to choose between debasement and escape 
under difficulties, their lives put in peril 
by protesting against or denouncing the 
atrocities they witnessed. The greed of 
the managers went to defeat itself, for the 
overtasked Indians destroyed the rubber 
trees by bleeding them too recklessly, and 
adulterated the sap to make up their tale. 
Many of them fled beyond reach of their 
persecutors. Drink and disease also aided 
bloodshed, so that in a few years the popu- 
lation is said to have been reduced by three- 
fourths over a district that came to be known 
as the “ DeviPs Paradise ”, when its condi- 
tion was exposed by Mr. Hardenburg, an 
American engineer who had come down 
the Putumayo at the risk of his life from 
its lawless tyrants. He had some difficulty 
in getting his story of horrors believed in 
London. The smug directors of the com- 
pany denied all knowledge of the means by 
which their profits were wmng from Indian 
flesh and blood. The Pemvian Govern- 
ment would fain have hushed up a scandal 
that, thanks to the outspokenness of Truth 
and the efforts of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, was dragged into accusing daylight. 
Britain sent Sir Roger Casement — ^after- 
wards executed as a traitor during the war 
— to examine into the charges, which his 
report showed to have been not exaggerated. 
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The United States, with which Peru would 
fain be a favoured nation, brought pressure 
to bear on her authorities, by the public 
opinion of all Christendom at last forced 
to take action, before which some of the 
scoundrels fled from tardy justice. What 
seems a more hopeful sign is the arousing 
of humanitarian feeling in the country, 
where a Peruvian philanthropic society now 
undertakes to make such oppression a thing 
of the past. 

Guano and nitrate beds depend on the 
notoriously dry climate that characterizes 
the best-known part of Peru. On the 
eastern side of the Andes there is only too 
much rain draining away through swamps 
and jungles to the distant Atlantic. The 
mountains are visite^ by storms that flush 
the streams on both sides with rain and 
trickling snow. But the western lower 


slopes come by little moisture unless in the 
form of thick warm mists, occasionally 
amounting to a drizzle in the winter months. 
On the north coast-region rain is not 
unknown, though rare; elsewhere the place 
of showers is t^en by underground storms 
of earthquake, more familiar here than 
thunder with us. At the capital, a shock 
once a month is not out of the way. People 
will be lounging about in the lazy thought- 
lessness so natural to the climate: suddenly 
houses fall a-shaking, dogs are heard howl- 
ing, bells ringing, chimneys crashing, and 
a confused cry goes up throughout the city 
as eveiyone rushes out-of-doors in case of 
the worst; then in a minute all is over, 
generally without much harm being done, 
and for the rest of the day an earthquake 
makes a subject for gossip, spiced by 
uncertainty when the next will come. In 
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A Guano “ Factory cormorants on their nests on a Peruvian island 
The Peruvians call this bird guanay, meaning: (apparently) ** the guano bird ". Their pnncipal habitat is the double gro 
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the destructive earthquake of 1682 some 
two hundred shocks were counted within 
four-and-twenty hours; and Lima has 
several times suffered so terribly, that such 
visitations can never be a matter for indif- 
ference. This peril, common as it is here, 
is one that does not come to be despised 
through familiarity. Strangers are unplea- 
santly impressed the first time they feel 
the solid ground quivering and heaving 
beneath their feet; but those who have had 
the most moving experience of such insta- 
bility are often the readiest to take to their 
heels or their prayers at the slightest warn- 
ing. One has heard of a Peruvian family 
arrived in London, who at first would run 
out into the street as often as a dray or an 
omnibus rumbled by. The sea, too, is 
affected by the commotion of the land. 
Huge waves are formed that, like a wild 
beast drawing back for its spring, fall 
below the tide-mark to fling themselves far 
up the shore, sucking down every living 
creature, overwhelming towns, foundering 
vessels, or sometimes floating them over 
roofs and tree-tops to leave them high and 
dry a mile or two inland; then the wash 
of such a submarine storm may be felt 
thousands of miles away. Peru has many 
thermal springs and the like volcanic pheno- 
mena; but the terror of eruptions seems 
to be confined to one southern district, 
most of her craters having worked them- 
selves out. 

The natural productions and crops depend, 
of course, on the varying climatic conditions, 
or on artificial irrigation. The most com- 
mon tree on the west side seems to be the 
hardy algarroba; and the chief culture of 
its hot valleys is cotton and sugar, grown 
largely by the labour of negroes and China- 
men, who do not love one another; or of 
native peons often reduced to practical 
serfdom by the improvident ways that keep 
them in debt to the hacendados. To feed 
these labourers rice is rtiuch grown on the 
coast, as well as tall maize, and alfalfa grass 
for fodder, also furnished by the leaves of 
sugar-canes. Coffee, cocoa, tobacco, are 
tried with more or less success; and Peru 
turns one of her products to use in 
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cotton factories. Fruit and vegetables are 
abundant, including some unknown to us, 
as the chirimayay a green ball enclosing a 
snow-white juicy fruit like whipped cream, 
the avocado or “ alligator pear, naturalized 
in the South Sea Islands, that melts in the 
mouth so as to be called “ Peruvian butter 
the granadillay orange-like fruit of a creeper; 
with sweet-potatoes, gourds, the root of 
the yuccay and other tuberous plants. The 
vine and the olive thrive in the south, and 
on the heights the fruits and cereals of 
temperate countries, barley doing best in 
the high altitudes, with many kinds of 
potatoes. 

On the mountains, as in their valleys, 
a wild vegetation, fostered by rain and sun, 
flourishes far up tow^ds the snowy crests. 
At a height of over 12,000 feet “ one hill 
is covered with aloes, another, cut into 
steps by the old Inca terraces, is diapered 
with the various shades of green of many 
kinds of fern, dotted here and there with 
brilliant flowers; indeed the whole country 
is like an immense rocky garden, that seems 
to contain half the flowers we have ever 
seen Mr. Child sums up that he never 
saw mountain scenery at once so grand and 
charming. It is on the eastern side of the 
Andes that riots that exuberance of tangled 
vegetation, of which more will be said 
when we come up the Amazon valley. 

Peru has naturally a great variety of 
tropical and Andean animals, from the 
puma and the small “ spectacled ” bear 
found on high levels to the alligators and 
serpents of the moist lowlands, with birds, 
blood-sucking bats, gorgeous butterflies, 
industrious ants, and insects innumerable. 
In the Montana forests lurk herds of tapirs 
and peccaries and tribes of monkeys; on 
the mountain crags nest huge birds of prey, 
condors, vultures, and eagles. The most 
useful creatures are the different species of 
an animal peculiar to this region, which 
Buffon calls a dwarf camel, but it has the 
legs of a deer and the body of a sheep — 
the llama with its kindred forms, the alpaca 
and the vicuna. Llamas, black, white, and 
brown, are bred tame in herds, on elevated 
grass-lands, where their droppings often 
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make the only fuel. Before the introduction country-people, and the burrowing viscacha, 
of horses ana asses, this creature was the or “ Peruvian hare ”, whose soft fur has 
one Peruvian beast of burden, patient and some value. 

docile, though easily breaking down and There are not many large towns in this 
given to fits of sulks, or to ill-temper land, only three which in Europe would 
expressed by forcible and offensive spitting count as cities. By far the largest is the 
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The Noblest Ecclesiastical Building in South America: the Cathedral, Lima, Peru 

The city of Lima was founded by Francisco Pizarro in 1535, the remains of the “conqueror of Peru " lie in the cathedral, 
which was erected after the destruction of the original building in the earthquake of 1746. 


or snorting. It is now reared rather for 
its wool, which makes one of the country’s 
exports, as well as the finer qualities obtained 
from the alpaca and vicuna. Along with 
herds of these creatures grazing on the 
plains, may sometimes be seen introduced 
sheep and rough-looking cattle. Small 
indigenous animals are the cut or conejoy 
a sort of guinea-pig, kept tame by the 


capital, Linia, behind the central part of the 
Peruvian seaboard, with its Port Callao, a 
few miles away, making up together a popu- 
lation of over 200,000. Lima was once 
the proudest city of Spanish South America, 
and still keeps traces of its rusty romantic 
dignity, as well as marks of its many tumults 
and of its capture by the Chilians in the late 
war. Picturesquely situated at the foot of 
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the coast hills, on the banks of an inter- 
mittent stream whose name, Rimac, was 
corrupted into Lima, the city shows the 
usual chess-board form, but more of an 
Qld-Spanish aspect than in the go-ahead 
Buenos Aires and Santiago. The low flat- 
roofed buildings, with projecting screened 
and latticed balconies that shade the wide 
streets, have a false air of solidity, the 
materials being usually adobe, brick, or 
timber, much bedizened by gaudy paint and 
stucco ornaments, which serve as well as 
stone in this dry climate. In the Plaza 
Mayor, contrasting with the plainness of 
Government buildings, stands the noblest 
ecclesiastical edifice on this continent, an 
imposing and richly-adorned Cathedral, 
where Pizarro’s body is preserved. The 
University of Lima is the oldest in the New 
World, and the city seeks to revive its renown 
as once the focus of South American learn- 
ing by a valuable Public Library and a 
National Museum of Antiquities, as by the 
activity of societies to foster a stir of intel- 
lectual life, notable in recent years. The 
Colon Paseo Park enshrines among its palm 
shades a splendid bronze monument of the 
War of Independence. The Plaza Bolognesi 
marks a smart new quarter of a city rich in 
squares and gardens, as in artistic memorials 
of national heroes. One admired building 
is a sumptuous hospital called the “ May 
and ”, a date which Peruvians remember 
with pride, as then, in 1866, a Spanish fleet 
was repulsed from Callao Bay. There is also 
a column to mark this anniversary; but the 
later war with Chile deserved no such proud 
celebration, for then the city lost some of its 
artistic and literary treasures, carried away 
by the victors, much of the rich church plate 
having already been melted down to supply 
the needs of the hard-pressed State. 

Lima, nothing if not devout, has many 
churches and convents, the principal one 
the vast pile of San Francisco, where are 
reverently enshrined the bed on which its 
saint died, and an image of the Madonna 
believed to have saved the city from de- 
struction by the great earthquake of 1630. 
Another convent is in honour of Santa 
Rosa, the only Indian saint, canonized 1671 
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for virtues that would not excite the admira- 
tion of charity-organization societies. One 
church is dedicated to St. Toribio, an early 
archbishop known as the apostle of the 
Peruvian Indians. Lima boasts a very large 
bull-ring, for here this cruel sport survived 
when banished by the more progressive 
republics; and its arena served also in the 
good old days for the burning of heretics, 
whose presence is now only winked at in 
Peru. The cemetery, outside the city, has 
some fine monuments, with the usual 
South American feature of a high wall in 
which the tombs form storied niches. The 
women of Lima, though all classes have 
what strikes us as an ugly habit of powdering 
their faces with rice, are as noted for beauty 
of form and figure as^ for devotion; and if 
they may adopt Parisian fashions in the 
evening, at church rich and poor hood their 
faces in the simple black mantilla that seems 
best to set off their charms. This city has 
been called “ the paradise of women, the 
purgatory of husbands, and the hell of 
donkeys ”. The streets present no such 
bustle as in Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. 
Vehicles are comparatively rare — milk, water, 
bread, fruit, and so forth being hawked 
about on mules and donkeys, or in baskets 
balanced on a bamboo pole over the 
shoulders of some industrious Chinaman. 
Chinamen are much in evidence here as 
servants, and as keepers of restaurants and 
shops, also in the hands of Frenchmen and 
Italians; but Britons and Germans are 
rather to be looked for in Callao, which is the 
centre of Peruvian commerce, its harbour 
sheltered by the Island of San Lorenzo. 

With this Lima is connected by both 
steam and electric rails; and lines run to 
resorts along a fine stretch of coast, much 
frequented by the citizens for bracing 
plunges in the surf. Chorillos and Mira- 
flores, a choice inland suburb, were ruined 
in the last struggle of that war from which 
Peru has not recovered so quickly as their 
hotels and villas become rebuilt. In this 
vicinity are the vanishing remains of Ca- 
jarmarquilla, one of those prehistoric cities 
plundered by the Spaniards, where tombs 
have in the last generation given up a glean- 
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In the Ancient Capital of the Incas: the principal business corner in modern Cuzco, Peru 

On the left are the walls of the convent of La Merced, built in large part of stones taken Irom old Inca structures. The 
advertisement on the wall refers to a cinema show in aid of the Belgian Red Cross. The llamas in the centre of the picture are 
on their way to the market-place laden with produce. The building on the right is that of an Italian banker and store-keeper, 
who sells everything from sugar-mills to American candy. 


ing of relics; then farther off stand the more 
famous ruins of Pachacamac, overthrown 
by earthquakes and buried in drifting sand. 
All the ancient sepulchres are suspected of 
containing Inca treasures; and most of 
those within reach have been so thoroughly 
explored and gutted that an artificial manu- 
facture of Peruvian “ antiquities ” is said to 
be carried on for the beguiling of collectors. 

Cuzqo, the Incas’ famous capital, Mecca 
or Jerusalem of their empire, high up in the 
East Andes, south-east of Lima, is now 
a Christian city of some 30,000 people, 
whose buildings in part rest upon the 
foundations of older architects, and portions 
of their massive structures are still intact. 
The Cathedral occupies the site of an Inca 
palace; and another Christian church stands 
over that Temple of the Sun that was one 
of the old New World’s wonders. 

The Spanish writer Garcilasso de la 


Vega, himself a descendant of the Incas, 
describes this temple as entirely plated with 
gold. On what might be called the high 
altar, at the east side, stood a golden image 
of the Sun, his head haloed with rays of gold. 
On each side of this, golden thrones bore up 
the embalmed corpses of the Incas in order 
of date, the great Huayna-Capac distin- 
guished by facing the image. The chief 
entrance was on the north side. The outer 
wall was adorned with a garland or string- 
course of gold an ell broad. On the straw- 
thatched roof stood a square cloister bearing 
up five pyramidal pavilions. The first, 
covered with silver plating, was dedicated to 
the Moon, whose silver image answered to 
that of her husband the Sun in the chapel 
below; and about her were grouped the 
mummies of the Inca queens. The second, 
dedicated to Venus and the other stars, had 
its silver-work spangled with imitations of 
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the heavenly host. Two others, with ap- 
propriate decorations, were dedicated to 
thunder and lightning, and to the rainbow. 
The fifth pavilion was for the use of the 
high-priests, who must all be of the sacred 
Inca family. A separate building was cloister 
for some 1500 Virgins of the Sun, bound 
to vestal chastity under appalling penalties, 
and kept busy in making clothes for the 
numerous members of the royal house. 

On a hill above the city remain the out- 
lines of a Cyclopean fortress, which had 
three lines of walls, built of limestone blocks, 
one of them 27 feet high, and there are many 
others almost as large, cut with singular 
precision, and accurately joined in a manner 
amazing when we are told that those builders 
had no iron tools. A wall in the city shows 
similar workmanship, which has preserved 
it through unknown ages. I'he modern 
city, still inhabited mainly by degraded 
descendants of the former ruling race, is 
called by Sir Clements Markham the finest 
in Peru, and he declares the neighbouring 
valley of Vilcamayu to be at once the most 
enchanting and interesting spot in the whole 
country, through its beautiful scenery and 
its ancient remains. As one hence descends 
to the coast the plains grow bare, and the 
hills are white with naked pumice and 
deposits of salt, that seem to mock the 
mighty snow-crests above, in their turn to 
be aped, lower down, by moving dunes of 
white sand, yet anywhere may be hidden 
bohones, “ pockets ” of rich greenery. 
Cuzco’s distant port is Mollendo, a road- 
stead important as terminus of one of those 
mountain railways that make the modern 
wonders of Peru. 

This line, accompanied by an iron conduit 
that brings down Mollendo’s water-supply, 
mounts the Andes by bold feats of engin- 
eering, bearding Nature in some of her most 
imposing strongholds; yet it is hardly so 
daring an enterprise as the Oroya railway 
mentioned below, the ground here lending 
itself better to gradual ascent. It comes, 
100 miles back, to Arequipa, a proud and 
beautiful city of about 40,000 people, 
7500 feet up the Western Andes. Of more 
picturesquely irregular structure than the 


straight-lined towns of the plain, this is 
built low and strong to resist frequent 
shocks of earthquake, one of which, in 1868, 
ruined the noble cathedral; and the white 
sandstone used shows w^ell against the en- 
vironing slopes and valleys, kept green by 
irrigation. It has mills and factories, as 
well as many churches. Its translucent air 
fixed here the Harvard Observatory, which 
has self-recording apparatus placed on 
Misti, a grand volcano that rises over the 
city apparently to the height of 20,000 feet. 
Other towering points of the same range 
have not yet been measured, Tutupaca, Cha- 
chani, Pichu-pichu, and Coropuna, the last 
of which, it is surmised, may turn out higher 
than Aconcagua, a misty honour claimed also 
for Sorata or some other Bolivian peak. 

From Arequipa, two passenger trains a 
week curve and climb to a highest point of 
14.666 feet, then over great stretches of 
sterile plain dotted with mirage lakes, and 
with flocks or caravans of llamas. Thus 
they come to Puno at the edge of Lake Titi- 
caca, that gives voyagers at once the experi- 
ence of sea-sickness and mountain-sickness, 
as they are carried over its squally surface, 
overlooked on the eastern side by a row of 
stupendous summits from Illampu to Illi- 
mani. This is the highest navigated water 
in the world, its shallow edges freezing 
nightly. At the lower end, the red-white- 
and-red flag of Peru is changed for the red- 
yellow-and-green of Bolivia, where, from 
Huaqui, runs a railway of some 50 miles to 
La Paz. Short of Puno, at Juliaca, the 
Peruvian line forks north to Cuzco, passing 
by Sicuani, from which, till the rails should 
be laid onwards, the journey was continued 
by motor-cars that have made their appear- 
ance on the few main roads of Peru. 

Northwards from Cuzco, this line should 
eventually join the central railway, which is 
the highest in the world, carried across 
difficulties that did not appal the American 
contractor, Mr. Henry Meiggs, who used to 
say that if he could not find footing for his 
track he would hang it from balloons. That 
renowned immigrant left his own country 
with a clouded character, but Peru had 
reason to forget shortcomings that turned to 
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her profit. Starting from Callao, the track 
made by him passes up the valley of the 
Rimac, through mountain slopes terraced to 
an amazing height by ancient culture, then 
“ threads the intricate gorges of the Andes 
by a winding, giddy pathway along the edge 
of the precipices, and over bridges that seem 
suspended in the air The expense of 
building such a line may be imagined, and 
of keeping it up where its many bridges, 
tunnels, and embankments are constantly 
exposed to ruin by landslips, floods, or 
water-spouts; the working, too, is dear, 
when the engine has to be well fed with 
costly fuel to pant up steep gradients to 
altitudes at which unpractised heads feel 
ready to burst. A hundred miles behind 
Lima it tunnels ** Mount Meiggs ” at a 
height of 15,665 feet, where the Rimac rises 
in the lakes of the Antaragua Pass.^ Hence 
travellers may have the exciting experience 
of tobogganing back to the coast on the rail, 
if they escape the fate of a trainful of soldiers, 
once hurled off its zigzags to be dashed to 
pieces 2000 feet below. On the other side, 
now escorted by waters flowing to the 
Atlantic, the railway descends to Oroya, 
more than 12,000 feet above the sea, a place 
of little importance unless as a temporary 
terminus. At present its continuation west- 
ward is the Via Central, a trade-route leading 
to Puerto Bermudez, whence steamers ply 
northwards for over 900 miles to Iquitos. 
above and below which the great Peruvian 
rivers fall into the Amazon. From Oroya 
a branch is turned southward to the mining 
region of Huancayo. Northward the rail- 
way has been continued past the shrinking 
Lake of Junin (Chinchaycocha) to Cerro de 
Pasco, which, at the central knot of the 
Andes, disputes with Potosi the title of high- 
est mining town in the world. This line 
may run on between the two main ranges to 
join others mounting from the coast. One 
from Chimbote is designed to wind up a rich 
Andean valley to Huaraz, 12,000 feet high in 
the mountains. Another, from Pacasmayo, 
a port farther north, aspires eventually to 

'On a branch now constructinc:, there is a tunnel 
at rather greater height, that seems the highest in 
the world. 


cross the Andes to the Amazon by Caja- 
marca, one of the Inca chief towns, at which- 
Pizarro seized and executed the native king. 

Some other bits of rail have been begun, 
to bring the produce of the interior down 
to ports such as Pisco, which, south of 
Lima, in a bay sheltered by the Chincha 
Islands, has also hoped to become a ter- 
minus of trans-Andean traffic, in addition 
to its export of wine, and of the Pisco 
brandy that makes its name familiar far 
over the Pacific. Hence a railway runs up 
to Ica, from which it should be continued 
to.Ayacucho, where was fought the deci- 
sive battle of Peruvian independence, an 
old city that will gain new importance when 
it stands on the line constructing between 
Oroya and Cuzco, as perhaps on the route 
of the proposed l^an- American railroad. 
From Lima northwards a rail runs along 
the coast to the seaside resort Ancon and 
the port Huacho. North of this, the small 
port Salaverry has railway connection with 
the old city of Trujillo (or Truxillo) built 
beside the site of the Yunca capital, where 
still may be explored the extensive ruins of 
El Gran Chimera that Babylon or Memphis 
of the New World. Farther north, Eten 
and Paita are ports connected by short 
railways with Chiclayo and Piura, centres 
of cotton growing and manufacturing. Then 
come Talara and Lobitos, exporting-points 
of the oil-wells of this region. The most 
northerly port is Tumbez, first landing- 
place of Pizarro in Peru, who is said to have 
named the country from a not-now-identi- 
fiable stream called Biru or Piru. 

On the eastern side of the Andes, rails 
have not yet penetrated the wild Montana^ 
though one begun from Oroya is designed 
to reach Pucalpa on the Ucayali branch of 
the Amazon; and behind the northern 
stretch of coast there is a pass at some 7000 
feet which might also be used for a highway 
to the Amazon basin. A toilsome journey 
on mule-back brings one from Oroya over 
switchback steeps and many streams, not 
always fordable, to Puerto Bermudez on 
another tributary. From Pacasmayo and 
Cajamarca also there is a way past the 
decayed town of Moyobamba and by boat 
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from Balsapuerto to Yurimaguas on the 
Huallaga near its junction with the Maranon. 
From these river ports small steamers ply 
onwards to Iquitos, reached by ocean- 
vessels from the Atlantic to ship the rubber 
and vegetable ivory that are the wealth of 
this region. Iquitos, rapidly grown to a 
population of about 20,000, has wireless 
telegraphic communication with Lima; but 
though the direct distance between them is 
little more than from London to Inverness 
by rail, the journey is at present a matter 
of several weeks. Other trading stations 
have sprung up on the river banks, the 
lowest of them Leticia, the Peruvian custom- 
house and military post near the Brazilian 
frontier. But this side of Peru seems to 
be less visited and less populated than it 
was in old colonial da^'^s, when settlements 
were founded by devoted missionaries 
rather than by greedy traders, who have 
often given the Indians reason for drawing 
back into the depths of the forests. And 
so wasteful are the ways of collecting the 
wild rubber that unless care be taken to 
restore the trees by planting, the supply 
seems like to run short, when, indeed, Peru 
could easily find other products to send 
down her grand waterways. 
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Most of her new lines of communication 
were made by the State or by foreign capital, 
and few of them can be expected to pay 
directly in a land that has only some half- 
dozen cities of over 10,000 people. It 
appears to have now more railways than 
good roads; and it is a question whether 
the cost of some of them might not have 
been better spent on irrigating-canals. Yet 
roads and rails must be carried out as chan- 
nels of prosperity if ^*eru, its !iame once a 
proverb for the riches that still abound 
among inaccessible mountains, is not to come 
to a sorry stand after its moving history. Its 
own people take a sanguine view of its 
prospects, siiared by travellers who have 
experienced the courtesy and kindness 
shown to appreciative guests, and who 
note a new spirit of progress awake in the 
cities. Others find still ^00 much jnanana 
in this promise of awakening, and shake 
their heads over a nation that has done so 
little for its own welfare without the help 
of foreigners. All visitors seem to agree 
in judging Peru's position as at least more 
hopeful than that of its neighbours on 
either side, slower as they have been in 
recognizing what foreigners can do for 
them. 
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This central State of the continent, 
formerly known as Upper Peru, has an 
imposingness on maps ill borne out by 
its actual consequence. It made part of 
the Peru viceroyalty, and one of its out-of- 
the-way towns, Chargas, had the dignity 
of being seat of the audiencia^ or high court 
of the Spanish colonies. At the debacle 
of Spain's transatlantic power it named 
itself after the liberator Bolivar, but turned 
against that patron when he tried to unite 
the northern States into a federal republic 
imder his own presidency. Since then, 
till lately, its history has been one of chronic 
revolution and political bloodshed, keeping 
the country in a backward state, its natural 
resources undeveloped by a superstitious 


and ignorant people. Another stroke of 
adversity was the aggression of Chile, in 
which Bolivia sided with Peru and lost 
her small strip of sea-coast, so that she 
came to share with Paraguay the distinction 
of being the only inland South American 
States. But in the dispute arisen between 
Peru and Chile for the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, their neighbour showed a dis- 
position to intervene by demanding for her- 
self the restoration of a slice of seaboard. 

Bolivia hardly knows the boundaries 
of her territory, reduced after disputes 
with as vaguely measured neighbours to 
about half a million of square miles. Apart 
from the homes of more or less wild Indians, 
the inhabited country is almost confined to 
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the lofty uplands among the Andes, here 
broadening out to an unusual extent after 
knotting themselves together above Lake 
Titicaca. On its west side, the main Cor- 
dillera runs on southward, while to the south- 
east goes off the loop known as Cordillera 
Real, having at least two summits over 
20,000 feet, Illampu or Sorata, and Illi- 
mani. Farther south, the Cordillera Real 
again branches, one part running parallel 
with the western range, the other straggling 
off to lose itself in a chaos of mountains 
to the east; as many as five chains have 
been dubiously distinguished in this 
country. The enclosed main table- land is 
500 miles long, nearly 100 broad, and has 
a mean height of about 12,000 feet, parts 
of it being scarcely lower than the highest 
summits of Europe. This valley at one time 
made the bed of a lake larger than any now 
in the world, discharging itself through an 
eastern outlet into the Amazon basin. What 
seems a fragment of it remains in I.,ake 
Titicaca, its shores lying for the greater 
part in Peruvian territory. Its present 
outlet is by the River Desaguadero, which 
200 miles south fills a smaller and shallower 
lake known as Aullagas or Poopoo; then 
this sends on a trickle of water to be lost 
in saline marshes. Whirlpools in, these 
lakes hint at a subterranean issue to the 
sea. At the north end also, some streams 
seem to vanish; one half-dried-up lake 
here is said to cover a thousand square 
miles. The steep and dry ^^estern face 
of the Andes sends down but a few short 
torrents to seam the barren coast of Chile. 
On the other side the abundant rainfall is 
drained in two directions. On the north- 
eastern forest slope a network of streams 
and swampy lakes gathers into great rivers, 
the Madre de Dios, the Beni, the Mamore, 
the Rio Grande, and others, uniting in the 
Brazilian Madeira, chief tributary of the 
Amazon. Most of those shifting streams 
are navigable, at least by canoes, up to the 
mountains; and now that the long rapids 
of the Madeira are avoided by a raihvay, 
Bolivia has here an outlet to the Atlantic, 
secured by treaty with Brazil granting 
freedom of transit on its great waterw^ay. 


In the wet season the headwaters of some 
of those Amazonian streams mingle with 
others flowing south-east to the Plate basin, 
chiefly through the Pilcamayo, on which 
Argentina and Bolivia dispute their share 
of the Chaco wilderness. 

The litrie power Bolivia exercises over 
these remote territories is shown by what 
happened half a generation back at the 
Acre River in its north-east corner, that 
curiously-shaped wedge that runs up be- 
tween Peru and Brazil. From this dis- 
trict comes the best rubber, exported by 
way of the Amazon, and on her frontier 
here Bolivia has a custom-house at Puerto 
Alonzo to collect the export duty. A 
Spanish adventurer named Galvez, a barber 
by trade, persuaded the rubber-dealers to 
back him in settiitg up an independent 
republic of Acre; and it was only by the 
stoppage of its revenue from this point 
that the Government came to know what 
was going on. Troops were sent, but took 
months on the march: the first detachment 
lost half its numbers before getting half- 
way, and had to be rescued by a stronger 
expedition. Though the Acre district is 
only some few hundreds of miles from 
La Paz, it could be more quickly reached 
up the Amazon. Brazilian forces appeared 
first on the scene; then the would-be 
president of this new republic made off 
with the funds that had been collected for 
its defence. The complication arose that 
Bolivia had granted the Acre district to a 
North American syndicate, while the rubber- 
gatherers were mainly Brazilian subjects. 
Brazil made this an excuse for pushing 
foi^vard her boundaries; and for a time a 
district so unhealthy that white men can 
hardly live in it seemed likely to become 
a cause of war between these two Powers; 
but an agreement was arrived at by which 
Bolivia gave up most of the disputed terri- 
tory for an indemnity of ten million dollars. 
Bolivian soldiers who then surrendered to 
the Brazilians were sent home down the 
Amazon, by sea to Buenos Aires, and thence 
across the continent, mostly by rail, for a 
further voyage from Valparaiso — a striking 
illustration of the undeveloped state of 
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Indians of Iluanuni, a Tin-mining’ District of Bolivia, east of Lake Aullagas 

Within the last twenty j ears tin has becutnc Bolivia’s main as^ t. There are ahiindant deposits still to draw upon. 


Bolivians back country. Part of the terri- 
tory thus transferred, indeed, turned out 
not to belong to her, being given to Peru 
by an arbitration award of the Argentine 
president. 

The population is not more clearly 
estimated than the area, but it appears to 
be under two and a half millions, most of 
them Indians, sprung either from the Inca 
nations of the Andes, often tinged with 
white blood, or from wilder and purer tribes 
on the upper waters of the Amazon. Those 
who can call themselves white men are in 
a minority; and few foreigners have cared 
to settle in this turbulent country, unless 
about the mining districts or at the chief 
towns. One of the longest-lived Govern- 
ments of Bolivia had for its head a half- 
blooded Indian, Santa Cruz, who held 
power for ten years. In times past, the 
native race w^as cruelly treated by its 


Spanish masters, but it has now revived 
under new conditions, without forming a 
stable foundation for an enlightened State, 
The white men are even said to be a little 
afraid of their coloured fellow-citizens. 
On the coast, Bolivian Indians from the 
mountains are well known as labourers 
and pedlars, their most striking feature in 
the eyes of strangers being a way the women 
have of swelling themselves out by wearing 
all their clothes, a new layer added from 
time to time over the ragged coats within. 
Some of them must need all the covering they 
can get, for, with the exception perhaps of 
corners of Tibet, in Bolivia and Peru are 
the highest homes of the human race, about 
15,000 feet above the sea; one colony of 
miners is said to be perched at 16,400 feet. 

In such a country we may expect to find 
but a feeble development of public spirit, 
education, and all that goes for progress. 
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Underwood & Underwood 

A City at i2,ocx3 feet above Sea-level: La Paz, Bolivia 

“ Ups and downs’* are characteristic features (both physically and politically) of this 
quamt Iitde c.ty hidden away from the rest of the world in the bosom of giant mountains; 
indeed, there is scarcely an entirely level block in the place. Very many houses are three 
stones high at one end, and two, or even one, at the other. 


The constitution, whatever it might be on 
paper, long resulted in some general, more 
often than not, seizing the state till turned 
out by another usurper; but of late years 
it has worked more smoothly, more than 
one president having shown himself fit for 
a post in which his power, lasting for four 
years, may be practically greater than that 


of most kings. The Par- 
liament is a small Senate 
and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by all who can 
read or write; but in out- 
of-the-way parts, at all 
events, the elections are 
apt to be manipulated; 
and the tricks of office- 
seekers contrast with the 
simple honesty of Indian 
citizens for whom politics 
have to be interpreted 
by a revolution. The 
country is divided into 
eight Departments, with 
a wide fringe of less or- 
ganized “ Colonies ”, the 
Departments into Pro- 
vinces, and the Provinces 
into Cantons, all under 
their official heads; but 
the Indians appear apt 
to respect the traditional 
authority of their chiefs 
rather than that of the 
prefects and corregidors 
appointed by the Govern- 
ment in power. The local 
councils are not very 
active, unless when some 
towns embarrass the cen- 
tral Government by tr3dng 
to levy taxes on their own 
account. The capital has 
been more than once 
shifted. Sucre, a central 
city of 35,000 people or 
so, bears the title and is 
seat of the high courts of ' 
justice, while of late years 
the legislature has pre- 
ferred as its mating-place 
La Paz, much the largest and most important 
city, w^hich is practically the capital. Here 
there is a university, and others elsewhere, 
not largely frequented by students. Bolivia 
has a nominal system of schooling, that doi» ! 
not much trouble the mass of the youngster^ ’ u 
who are at least trained to forms of s^otioii ' 
under ignorant and sometimes immoral 
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priests. Illegitimacy and drunkenness are 
common among Indians who can be trusted 
with untold gold and silver. Every citizen 
being bound to military service, the Govern- 
ment keeps up only the core of an army, 
that in the war with Chile proved ill-armed 
and inefficient, for all its imposing pro- 
portion of feathered field-officers; but now 
a few thousand soldiers have been better 
trained by European instructors. The 
revenue, raised by export and import duties, 
is systematically defrauded by smugglers, 
it being impossible to guard the wide 
frontiers. The coinage of bolivianos^ worth 
about two francs, is being replaced by a 
gold standard, with peso dollars as the unit. 
One favourable point in Bolivia’s financirxl 
position was till latejy that she had no 
burden of foreign debt, nor could she 
readily find capitalists to trust her with 
their money. In 1910, however, she raised 
a small loan in France, with which was 
started a National Bank. In settlement of 
her disputes with Chile over her lost sea- 
board, and with Brazil for the territory Acre, 
she received about £3,000,000 as indem- 
nities; and her credit has gone up through 
the enhanced value of tin and other minerals 
that are her chief contribution to the world’s 
markets. These windfalls are now being 
wisely spent by the Government on railways 
and other improved communications, the 
chief need of Bolivia, as of her neighbours. 

She has, indeed, great natural resources. 
Her central position and different levels give 
her a rich vegetation, with an animal life 
uniting that of surrounding regions. The 
tropical heat is tempered to a wholesome 
warmth on the dry uplands, at whose 
highest points the rarefaction of the air 
becomes as trying as the chill winds, against 
which people are fain to wrap themselves 
in half a dozen ponchos, one over the other. 
The climate is on the whole healthy, most 
of the settled parts being free from mala- 
rious disease. The winter, reversed, of 
course, from our calendar, is the drier season; 
summer brings spells of rain, heaviest and 
steadiest on the Amazonian slope. The 
productions, then, range from tropical crops 
like rhpe to such hardy roots as potatoes, 
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grown, it is said, in a hundred varieties, 
which form a large part of the national 
fare, especially in the concentrated form 
of chunOy cut up to be dried by frost and 
fire, then ground into a coarse flour. Maize 
and a small grain called quinoa are also 
much eaten, the former making the beer 
of the country, which is sometimes prepared 
by chewing the grain to be fermented, as 
in the case of the South Sea kava. Care 
sugar is chiefly turned into spirits cr 
molasses; and some poor wine is made 
that might be improved. Tobacco as well 
as vines flourish on the lowlands. Another 
crop is the coca leaves that make the indi- 
genous stimulant. Excellent coffee can be 
grown in the warm valleys. Quinine was 
once a notable export, and is now again 
being carefully cultivated by German 
planters, while enterprising Bolivians turn 
their attention rather to coffee, cocoa, and 
the rubber of the rich forests. There is 
room, especially on the east side, for vast 
herds of cattle; and attention is now given 
to the breeding of sheep and donkeys, as 
of the native llamas with their kindred 
stocks that furnish valuable wool. 

The famed wealth of this land has been 
in its precious metals, especially silver. An 
enthusiastic Italian writer describes Bolivia 
as “ a table of silver set on pillars of gold 
The silver-mines of Potosi, which gives its 
name to a southern province, were once 
as famous as the diamonds of Golconda 
or the gold of Coolgardie, when that old 
city was the largest in America, as it 
might boast itself the loftiest in the world. 
It stands over 13,000 feet above the sea, 
at the foot of a bare hill, 2000 feet higher, 
which used to be described as a mass 
of silver fit for fairy-tale scenery. But 
its most accessible veins have been dug 
out by thousands of excavations, many of 
them now fallen in or flooded by water, so 
that it is a ruin like most of the city at its 
feet, come down from 160,000 inhabitants 
to little over 20,000, a population likely 
to be increased by a railway pushed up 
to it. Some silver is still got out of this 
hill, while the most important mines seem 
now to be those of Huanchaca and Pula- 
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cayo, adjoining each other, nearer the 
coast, reached by railway from Antofagasta, 
though they stand as high as Potosi, or 
rather higher.^ This line goes on to Oruro, 
north of the Aullagas Lake, at one time also 
flourishing greatly through its silver-mines; 
but it now depends rather on tin, that, as 
well as gold and copper, can be had in 
several parts from w^hich metals are not 
so easily carried away. While the yield of 
silver has been decreasing, and the working 
of gold seems somewhat at a stand in spite 
of improved methods brought to bear on 
it, the humbler metal tin has become within 
the last tw^enty years Bolivia’s main asset, 
in the production of which she now leads 
the New World, and has abundant deposits 
still to draw upon. Her stores of copper 
also are very valuable, as those of zinc; and 
she is rich in rarer metals like bismuth, 
antimony, and the wolfram not long ago 

^M. Andr^ Bellesort {La yeuue Amerique)^ who has 
a keen eye for the seamy side to plutocratic exploita- 
tion of human labour, a ^bomy account of his 
visit to the Pulacayo mine. He arrived in the Car- 
nival week, the one annual holiday, or rather drunken 
spree, of the Indian miners, after which they have to 
be coaxed, threatened, and driven back to work, and 
will not enter the mine till there has been restored 
to its subterranean chapel a silver cross, looked on 
as their j<uardian genius against the powers of dark- 
ness. The first sight that saddened the stranger, as 
he entered a vault lit by electric light and reeking 
with tallow and rancid oil, was the sight of naked 
urchins, thin, stunted, spiritless, told off to carry 
his wraps. Of these juineritosy employed for cheap- 
ness from childhood, not a third part, he was told, 
w’ould grow to be men, so fatal is their underground 
life, especially through the sudden changes from 
sweltering depths to the keen air outside. Having 
made their toilet for the rough exploration before 
them, the party entered a lift that in one minute 
dropped them more than three hundred yards to 
the entrance of a damp tunnel, propped up by great 
beams, and lit by lurid lamps, with grottos on either 
side, from which winding stairs led to other galleries. 
As, now stumbling over rails, now' sinking in mud, 
now skirting pools of water or crossing them on a 
shaking plank, they penetrated into this mile-long 
catacomb, the heat at every step grew more oppres- 
sive, till they were glad to sit down on blocks of 
stone and sponge their faces with tow carried for the 
purpose by their escort of boys. Those unaccustomed 
to the stifling w'ant of fresh air may even lose their 
senses. “ From time to time a man appears, naked 
to the waist, flattening himself against the wall, 
between two wooden pillars. It is not so much a 
man as a bronze statue. He ha.s heard us coming, 
and stood aside to leave the passage free. By the 
torchlight, I just make out his face, still young and 


discovered in her soil, near veins of tin. 
Lakes whitened with a scum of borax are ' 
a valuable asset, as also beds of salt. The 
railway from the now Chilian port Arica 
to La Paz should open mines of sulphur 
said to be the richest in the world, and de- 
posits of copper perhaps greater than those 
of the United States. Lignite coal and 
petrol are being worked in several districts 
of a state hardly yet in a position to take 
full account of her mineral wealth. 

It is believed that Indians know the secret 
of mines which they will not reveal, though 
they work patiently in those now being 
re-worked or opened out by foreign com- 
panies, under difflculties from the sullen 
and suspicious character of the people, 
among whom in out-of-the-way parts it is 
wtII to go armed, and who look angrily on 
strangers prying about the tombs of their 
long-buried chiefs and the sanctuaries of 

resigned. T'hese people keep the silence of the 
tomb. When they meet each other, the most com- 
municative murmur but a single word, Jesus. That 
is the watchword of all human suffering.” Instinc- 
tively the strangers spoke in hushed voices becoming 
this tomb-like solitude. They watched a miner at 
his task, boring into the rock with an iron bar, till 
the hole is deep enough for a dynamite cartridge; 
then “ he lights the match, and without hurry, with 
a temerity which he makes a point of showing off, 
he shelters himself under an adjacent excavation, 
while the rock bursts and the fragments fall at his 
feet ”. There was no glitter of riches, unless from 
deceitful mica veins; the ore would not give up its 
silver till chemical processes were brought to bear. 
Where the precious metal does occur in a visible 
state, the miners are subjected to an ignominious 
search before leaving, have to open their mouths 
and shout to show that they are empty, but in spite 
of all precautions often manage to smuggle out some 
bit of silver, as for instance in the bodies of the rats 
that scamper through the galleries. Our author was 
edified by the thought of how men come to take a 
certain pride and pleasure in the most dismal toil, 
even done for the profit of foreign speculators; but 
he insists that no honest man can go through a silver- 
mine without an emotion of human shame and pity. 

” When I found myself back in daylight, under a 
rainy sky, I felt as if escaped from a nightmare. 
But those bronze spectres seen along subterranean 
galleries, the image of sacrificed children, the horror 
of the stifling silence of the mine, followed me and 
threw a gloom over the immense mountain pano- 
rama.” The whole description makes unpleasant 
reading for shareholders in such enterprises, suggest- 
ing also the thought that if free Indians add to the 
world’s wealth at so great a cost of health, what 
must have been the sufferings of the Spaniards 
slaves! 




Underwood & Underwood 

A panoramic view of La Paz and snow-capped Illimani (25,000 feet liig-h) 

The view is taken trom the Alto de la Paz (Heights of La Paz), 1500 feet above the city. 
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not-yet-forgotten mountain gods. In one 
district telegraph-posts were suspected of 
keeping off the rain; and the engineers 
found themselves treated as malign sor- 
cerers. Sir. W. M. Conway had to be 
protected by gendarmes in an attempt at 
tlieodolite surveying, which seemed an 
invocation of evil spirits. These descen- 
dants of the Inca peoples appear still to 
cherish a dull ill-will to white men; and 
political troubles help to bring about an 
insecurity of life and property that does 
not invite the capital Bolivia so much needs. 
Englishmen, Americans, and Frenchmen 
are most interested in the reviving mines, 
while the few foreign traders have rather 
been Germans. 

The cities of Bolivia,. nearly all standing 
on the high plateau, are little known to fame. 
Sucre, officially styled the capital, stands to 
the north-east of Potosi, than which, being 
a few thousand feet lower, it has a less trying 
climate. Oruro, at one time, had the 
ephemeral honour of figuring as capital. On 
a plain among the eastern mountains is 
Cochabamba, which seems to have a firmer 
prosperity as centre of an agricultural region 
and of the country’s chief manufactures, 
woollen and cotton-spinning, tanning, brew- 
ing, and soap-works, which, indeed, are still 
in their infancy, so that the gaily-striped 
fabrics in which the Bolivians like to clothe 
themselves have to be imported from Peru 
or from more foreign lands. This town is re- 
ported rather larger than Sucre, and might 
be the capital if it were not so out-of-the- 
way. Still farther to the east, among the 
network of Amazon tributaries, is Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, frequently mentioned in 
books as a haven of explorers on that side; 
and north of this Trinidad is chief place 
of another undeveloped region. Tarija and 
Tupiza, in the south, towards the Argentine 
border, are centres of corn and cattle dis- 
tricts. 

The chief city of the republic, with a 
population of 80,000 or so, is certainly La 
Paz, that has often belied its name by being 
the focus of Bolivia’s chronic disturbances, 
as also centre of the country’s progress. It 
is so old that Cervantes is said to have 


sought the office of its corregidor. Grandly 
situated to the east of the lower end of Lake 
Titicaca, where the inland sea once poured 
its waters to swell the Amazon, it lies in 
a deep hollow of richly-colovred rocks, 
reached by a zigzag road from the neigh- 
bouring heights, and far above it towers the 
summit of Illimani; but still its Plaza de 
i6th Julio is almost 12,000 feet above the 
sea. The railway from Lake Titicaca at 
first stopped short on the Alto edge of this 
crater-like valley; but now an electric line 
descends to tiie city, and its steep streets are 
scaled by tram-cars. Its crown is an un- 
finished cathedral, built by the mineral 
riches of the surrounding country, or, it 
might be said, by the blood and sw^eat of 
poor Indians. The^ old palace of the 
Spanish governors has been turned into an 
hotel. There are few other notable struc- 
tures in this picturesque city of gaily-painted 
houses and roughly-paved streets, where 
electricity appeared before gas, and where 
bull-fighting is still a favourite diversion of 
the people; but the old Spanish houses are 
now being overlaid by smart new quarters. 
The chief industry, apart from politics, 
seems to be brewing and distilling, whose 
products are too much consumed locally on 
festival occasions. The upper classes are 
spoken of as cultured, not wanting at least 
in Spanish courtesy; and La Paz is well 
off for educational institutions. 

The materials for the cathedral were 
largely brought from the native temples of 
Tiahuanaco, once upon, now some miles 
from, the edge of the shrunken Titicaca. 
Here is scattered over a square mile an 
extraordinaiy gathering of enormous mega- 
liths, some standing in rows, some lying in 
confusion as if the works of a vast Stone- 
henge had been interrupted; also carved 
figures, earthen pyramids, walls so massive 
that the wonder is how the huge blocks that 
form them could have been brought to this 
stoneless spot, to be shaped by a people that 
had no iron tools. The Indians say that they 
were the work of supernatural hands in a 
single night; and a perhaps Christianized 
myth makes them men turned into stone for 
impiety. One most remarkable gateway is 
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One of the Extraordinary Megaliths of Tiahuanaco, Bolivia : the gateway of Ak-kapana 


formed of a single sculptured rock weighing 
150 tons.^ The ruins of the chief temple 
crown a terraced hill that has been taken for 
artificial, one of the many ‘‘ high places ’’ of 
ancient worship. These gigantic remains, 
of immemorial antiquity, go to show^ what 
Bolivia once was, and though unfinished, 
they rank as the most imposing ruins of the 
continent. They appear to be older than 
the domination of the Incas, who inherited 
the traditional sanctity of this region. Their 
dynasty was said to spring from the islands 

^“This block of stone measures 13 feet in length 
by 7 feet in height, and is 18 inches thick. A door- 
way, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 9 inches wide, is 
cut through its centre. Lines of sculpture are traced 
through die doorway, and a central figure carved in 
high relief. This figure represents a head, sur- 
rounded by rays, each ending in a circle. Each 
hand grasps a staff of equal length with his body, 
and they are carved to represent serpents, but with 
heads like those of a condor and a tiger. An orna- 
mented girdle clasps the waist of the figure, which 
stands on a base or series of smaller figures approach- 
ing in character the architectural ornament called 
grecipies, or zigzags. Winged human-headed or 


of Titicaca and Coati, sacred to the sun and 
the moon, on which still stand the ruins of 
temples or palaces whose rich treasures are 
believed to have been buried in the lake, 
when the Inca lands w^ere blighted by 
Spanish conquest. Other islands and pro- 
montories, w^here steamboats now ply 
among the native rafts of reeds, or straw, 
were long ago consecrated by legends and 
by monuments like those of Copacabana, 
that has become a goal of Christian pil- 
grimage to a magnificent shrine of the 

condor-headed figures are represented on either side 
in three square divisions, kneeling on one knee, 
with their faces turned tow'ards the great central 
figure, as if in adoration. Each one holds a staff or 
sceptre. The relief in their figures is scarcely more 
than two-tenths of an inch, and the minor features 
are indicated by very delicate lines slightly incised, 
which form figures representing heads of condors, 
tigers, or serpents. This is the principal object 
among the ruins.'* — G, R. Fitzroy Cole's Peruvians 
at Home, 

Stiibel and Uhle’s Ruinenstdtte von Tiahuanaco 
contains a sumptuous collection of photographs, one 
of which is, by permission, reproduced above. 
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Virgin built out of heathen temples, dese- 
crated as a quarry. 

A railway has been made from La Paz to 
Huaqui on Lake Titicaca, across which 
steamers communicate with the Peruvian 
terminus at Puno. To La Paz comes the 
long line from Antofagasta in Chile, passing 
by Oruro and giving off branches to Potosi 
and other mines to be continued to Sucre 
and Cochobamba. On a dreary plain south 
of La Paz, the main line is now joined by 
another following the old Inca road from the 
port of Arica, whence Chile ousted Bolivia. 
This lofty railway was made under such diffi- 
culties that it had to be preceded by a canal, 
where else water must be fetched on mule- 
back at the cost of half a crown a bucket; 
and its carriages are equipped with a supply 
of oxygen to help travellers to breathe freely 
on its lofty elevations. These lines are to 
be connected over the central table-lands 
with Tupiza, whence links are being supplied 
with the Argentine rails; and it is hoped 
that, when funds are available, the Amazo- 
nian wilds may also be opened up by feats 
of engineering. 

Bolivia, with the help of her interested 
neighbours, seems now actively bent on 
constructing ways of communication, the 
want of which has been a great hindrance to 
her prosperity. Truth to tell, she has had 
her own temper in part to thank for an 
isolated position due also to nature. With 
our country for years she had no direct 
relations on account of a coarse insult to the 
British minister. The result of arbitration 
in a boundary dispute with Peru raised a 
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tumult in which the Peruvian Legation had 
to be guarded from a stone-throwing mob; 
and popular resentment nearly led to a war, 
as it did to a rupture with the Argentine 
Republic, whose president had pronounced 
the award. Towards Chile, after its victory, 
Bolivia took a sulky attitude, but later on 
seemed willing to come to terms with this 
conqueror, the more readily through ill- 
blood against that former ally, Peru. Chile, 
bent on delaying the plebiscite that should 
have years ago settled the ownership of the 
occupied northern province, had been trying 
to gain Bolivia’s support by dangling the 
bait of part of this coast to be restored to 
her as an outlet on the sea. But the latest 
Bolivian revolution (1920), when the govern- 
ment was bombarded out of its seat and 
sent into exile by special train, is interpreted 
as a recrudescence of sympathy with Peru 
and a desire to seek no acquisition at her 
expense. The United States, appealed to 
for intervention, fought shy of meddling 
with an irritating cause of quarrel, which, 
it is hoped, may yet be made up peaceably 
among the three parties concerned. 

Of late the successive Bolivian Govern- 
ments appear more awake to the advantages 
of friendly intercourse with the outside world , 
and readier to encourage immigrants to a 
country so rich in natural resources, where 
there is so much room for development. 
A sign of Bolivia’s progress in the last ten 
years is the notable increase both in exports 
and imports, a chief share in which has 
been going to Britain, but may be diverted 
to the United States by the Panama Canal. 



BRAZIL 


In the South American countries already 
treated we have been skirting the extensive 
frontiers of what is the largest of them all, 
covering more than a third of the continent. 
After various boundary disputes, chiefly 
settled in her favour, Brazil measures itself 
as about 3,300,000 square miles, an area not 
much short of Europe’s, greater than that 
of Canada, with a coast-line of 4000 miles; 
and it estimates its population at some 
23,000,000 or 24,000,000, figures a little 
loose, since of late this republic has not 
afforded itself a regular census. It includes 
a score of Federal States, in many cases larger 
than Britain, the largest of them, indeed, 
the least well peopled, the population having 
gathered rather along the sea-coast than 
among the forests and heights of the in- 
terior, as may be said of this continent in 
general. Brazil is most unlike other South 
American countries in that its native wilder- 
ness has been mainly veneered not with 
Spanish but with Portuguese colonization, 
producing certain differences in language, 
customs, and character. 

As far back as 1 500 Portugal took nominal 
possession of this coast, and nearly half a 
century later she established a colony at 
Bahia. Her monopoly was infringed on by 
the English, the French, and the Dutch. 
Coligny, the famous Huguenot leader, 
anticipated the enterprise of our Puritans by 
sending out to Brazil a party of Calvinists, 
who should there be free from tyranny and 
bigotry; but enemies both within and with- 
out drove this settlement to Florida, where 
it found a tragical end. The Dutch were 
the most persistent of all poachers, who for 
a time almost shared Brazil with the Portu- 
guese, as is told in Southey’s history of their 


obscure wars. But Jie Dutch, who fought 
so noblv io! their rwn freedom, made 
harsher masters abroad, and their rule was 
so hateful that they came to be driven from 
Brazil in tlie middle of the seventeenth 
century'. 

The hence undisputed power of Portugal 
was not always well or wisely exercised; yet 
at least the home-government showed an 
interest in its dependency, which owed not 
a little to that progressive minister, the 
Marquis de Pombal. Prince of Brazil was 
the title of the heir to the Portuguese crown; 
and when, during the Peninsular War, the 
then Prince-regent, afterwards John VI, 
took refuge in his trans- Atlantic dominion, 
he raised this royal residence to the rank of 
a kingdom. Such favours went to keep the 
Brazilians sleepily loyal while the Spanish 
colonies were setting up as republics, 
though even in the eighteenth century a pre- 
mature attempt at establishing republican 
independence had here been repressed in 
the mining region behind the chief seaports. 
But when the king returned to Portugal he 
had to deal with discontents both at home 
and abroad, which led to a movement for 
Brazilian autonomy. His son, Dom Pedro, 
saved the dynasty by putting himself at the 
head of this movement and being proclaimed 
Emperor of Brazil, a dignity that for a time 
seemed more secure than his European heir- 
ship. He abdicated first the Portuguese 
then the Brazilian crown, to be succeeded 
as emperor in America by his son Pedro II. 
This young emperor, whose reign lasted for 
nearly two generations, was known as a 
rarely-instructed monarch, specially distin- 
guished by his interest in science, per- 
haps not so shrewd in his knowledge of 
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men. His great achievement was the 
gradual abolition of slavery, by which, in 
1888, Brazil tardily came into line with the 
civilized world. At the same time monastic 
institutiohv. were legally abolished; but this 
change proved more difficult to carry out. 
The emperor’s heir. Princess Isabella, 
married to Count D’Eu, a grandson of Louis 
Philippe, was of a masterfully bigoted dis- 
position, that made her unpopular with the 
liberal party, who only waited for the death 
of her father to demand a republic. In 
1889 a sudden gust of military mutiny upset 
the throne, propped up by respect for the 
emperor’s benevolence. Poor Pedro made 
no effort to defend it. He let himself be 
paid off with some half a million pounds 
down and a pension, quietly took a day’s 
notice to quit, then, with his family, he was 
packed on board ship at a few hours’ 
notice, and hurried into European exile, 
where he soon died. The country now pro- 
claimed itself as the United States of Brazil, 
a republic inspired by French sympathies 
and cast on the American model, each of its 
score of provinces having state rights and 
legislative bodies of their own, with a 
measure of local autonomy for the municipal 
districts into which they are divided, while 
the general government is in the hands of a 
president and congress, seated in the federal 
district of Rio de Janeiro. 

With the monarchy went titles of nobility 
that had been scandalously put up for sale 
by the needy state, also the predominance of 
the Catholic Church, now disestablished, 
while, unless in large towns, it has no rival 
in reverence of a people not critical as to the 
priestly character. Among the educated 
classes, as Roosevelt noted, Positivism and 
other shades of unbelief have taken root, 
while their adherents may not be unwilling 
to promote the teachings of Christianity as 
a mode of civilization. Freemasonry and 
spiritualism also flourish, to the scandal of 
the priests, who pluck up like tares copies 
of Protestant translations of Scriptures or 
tracts zealously distributed by Presbyterian 
and Baptist evangelists from North America. 
; Brazil has no university, but in her large 
cities faculties for teaching law, medicine, 
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engineering, and so forth; and elementary 
education is encouraged in face of difficulty 
hard to overcome among an often scantily- 
scattered population, most of them still 
illiterate. The State, suspicious of the 
swarm of “ doctors ” who claim too much 
influence in South American public life, has 
abolished academic degrees, itself granting 
certificates of professional capacity. 

The country feels itself bound to keep up 
a standing army, of late years trained by 
foreign officers, along with a police force on 
military model maintained by the States, the 
whole making a peace strength of some 
50,000, that might be doubled without re- 
sorting to compulsory service, which exists 
in theory. The Government encourages the 
organization of local volunteer corps, trained 
as marksmen. BrazM has a considerable 
navy of armoured ships, built in British 
yards, which did good service in the Great 
War, when this republic came forward on 
the side of the Allies. Hitherto its chief 
naval exploits had been alarming mutinies, 
one in 1910, when the capital was bom- 
barded by black crews, stirred to violence 
by severe discipline, and, it would appear,, 
by jealousy of the army. The national 
revenue largely depends on import and 
export duties, levied in a vexatious and not 
alw’^ays honest manner. The import pro- 
ceeds belong to the Union, the export to the 
States. The Civil Service seems a weak 
point, for, if all stories be true, Brazil’s 
progress is still clogged by a corrupt and 
sluggish officialdom, and a crowd of greedy 
office-seekers. Jobbery, blackmail, party 
“ bosses ”, and lobbying thrive as in other 
republics; in some States it appears that 
certain families are still able to monopolize 
authority; in others political career is more 
open to too many idle and ambitious lawyers. 
The supreme Federal Court stands at the 
head of a judicial body reaching down 
through State Courts to local magistrates. 
In the settled districts order prevails; but 
in out-of-the-way parts the law of the strong 
hand is not held in efficient check, so that 
local vendettas may go on for long without 
interference. Foreigners are equally under 
the protection of the law, where it can 
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By courtesy of Percy T. Marim, P'.R.G.S. 

Brazilian Negro Types, Bahia 


protect them; and naturalization is readily 
granted. The illiterate masses are supposed 
to have no voice in elections, but they are 
apt to be stirred into riots against the 
authorities; and even for better-educated 
citizens politics make too much an excite- 
ment like the gambling and lotteries so dear 
to Brazilians, or the popular religious 
festivals graced by a din of music and 
fireworks. 

The dominant stratum of the population 
is Portuguese, largely recruited from Ma- 
deira and other Atlantic islands, and in most 
parts shading off into a hodge-podge of 
white, black, and brown flesh. To half- 
breeds has here stuck the odd name of 
“ Mamelukes In the north especially 
there is a strong negro infusion from the 
slaves who were imported in great numbers 
tip till the middle of last century, with the 
worst result of demoralizing their masters. 


Brazilian slavery, indeed, did not always 
make a very harsh lot; these human chattels 
were sometimes liberated or allowed to buy 
their freedom; and, after returning to 
Africa, it is stated that they would often 
come back of their own accord, bringing 
friends and relations with them as to a land 
of promise; then emancipation seems to 
have left few bitter memories between races 
not too widely sundered by moral or mental 
culture. On the other hand, almost irre- 
sponsible power over fellow-creatures had 
the natural brutalizing result; and after the 
emancipation many negroes could be seen 
scarred, maimed, or blinded, through the 
cruelties of their ex-owners. The muscular 
black frames, that thrive in this climate, are 
well set off by what an American writer 
calls an “ economy of wearing apparel on 
the men, and by the brilliant colours affected 
by the women in their adornment. Other 
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classes exhibit a medley of native costume, 
such as home-made suits of cotton or hide, 
with imported ready-made garments; w^hile 
in the towns, black coats are much favoured 
as a badge of respectability. 

In the south there are few negroes; 
white blood is thicker, where even the 
aboriginal strain has tended to disappear in 
a half-caste amalgam, noted by more vigour 
and enterprise than are the inhabitants 
nearer the Equator, so that Brazil’s centre 
of gravity has shifted southwards. In these 
more temperate districts, as we might expect, 
a considerable degree of European immigra- 
tion has taken place, chiefly from the Medi- 
terranean; and their population now in- 
cludes, by hundreds of thousands, Italians, 
Portuguese, Germans, Austrians, and other 
new-comers. Inhere are also some thou- 
sands of French and British colonists, the 
latter as often as not hailing from Scotland. 
Their influence appears in young Brazil’s 
adoption of such sports as football, lawn- 
tennis, even golf; but cricket seems not to 
make converts outside the English colony. 
As in other South American countries, trade 
at the ports is much in the hands of foreign 
firms. Among minor elements are bands of 
Brazilian gipsies, who do not bear the best 
of characters; and Jews and Syrian 
Maronites have found a refuge here from 
Eastern persecution. The Government of 
some States offers to assist suitable settlers. 

The climate of Brazil is, in general, 
notoriously warm, moist, and equable, 
making a forcing-house for the exuberance 
of equatorial vegetation. Up to the Andes, 
the trade-winds carry the Atlantic clouds, 
so that some parts have an enormous rain- 
fall all the year round, a specially wet 
season of two or three months making the 
only perceptible alternation; but other 
regions are cursed by drought. On the 
whole the country is not unhealthy, though 
its swamps are scourged by malaria and 
ague; and everywhere rheumatism is pre- 
valent, as in some parts goitre, leprosy, 
and other loathsome ailments are bred among 
the coloured people through their habits of 
life. The coast towns are losing their old 
ill-repute for yellow fever since they quickly 
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learned to follow Uncle Sam’s example in 
sanitating the Panama Canal zone. The^ 
reputation for debilitating heat applies 
mainly to the basins of the great rivers, 
which take up not half the country. The 
larger part of it swells into uplands of more 
or less open land, here known as campos, 
furrowed by wooded watercourses, edged 
by bold table-bluffs, ridged by mountain 
ranges which may be called low beside the 
Andes, but sometimes on the east side rise 
to nearly 10,000 feet. On such heights, 
where frost is not unknown, the tempera- 
ture may prove delightfully invigorating, 
or tryingly bleak, to those mounting from 
the close humid forests below. Then in 
the southern provinces, where the influence 
of latitude begins to be felt, the climate is 
a comparatively temperate one, that, as 
already said, has most attraction for Euro- 
peans. 

The whole population of Europe might 
find a livelihood in this vast country if its 
manifold resources were fully developed. 
The camposy sometimes arid, sometimes 
broken by woods or scrub, often make rich 
grazing-grounds for cattle, in herds that 
might be multiplied tenfold; and many 
parts of them arc fit for tillage. The chief 
crops for export are coffee, Brazil yielding 
the world’s main supply, and sugar-cane, 
much used at home in the form of cheap 
rum. Cotton supplies the principal textile 
industry. Tobacco and cocoa are also 
grown; besides maize, rice, cassava, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables that mainly make 
the people’s food, their favourite dish a 
stew of beans flavoured with strips of dried 
meat or the luxury of a chicken. Many 
kinds of fruit grow richly; bananas, figs, 
and oranges run almost wild. Spices, like 
nutmeg and pepper, have been introduced 
with success, and experiments are made 
in wine-growing. The leading product of 
the forest selvas is rubber; but their inac- 
cessible wilds have untold wealth in timber, 
dyes, gums, medicinal plants, and fruits. 
Familiar names to us are the Brazil nuts, 
fruit of tall trees that grow in vast forests 
by the great rivers; the Brazil-wood, several 
kinds of which yield a red dye as well as 
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fine cabinet - wood; the 
Brazilian-grass, really the 
fibre of the only species of 
palm that is at home in 
Europe, thriving as far 
north as Nice, and coaxed 
to even in the south 
of England. Many other 
products might be enume- 
rated, such as the castor- 
oil used for lamps all over 
the country, and the yerba 
tea grown in the south. 

Then Brazil has mineral 
as well as vegetable wealth, 
though her gold is now 
little worked, and her 
mines of iron, copper, j^nd 
lead are hardly touched. 
Some coal is got, not of the 
best quality. Recent finds 
of petrol in the northern 
States have raised high ex- 
pectations. The diamonds 
and other precious stones, 
which at one time gave a 
valuable yield, seem not to 
be so much drawn upon 
since the opening of the 
South African mines, 
which have pushed Brazil 
out of this market in spite 
of finer quality in some of 
her gems. But it is the 



country’s own fault that 

she imports several com- "" ' / , ; 

modities, which, with a ' 

little trouble, could be had U;n.lerwootl & Uiuleivxood 

from her own soil. Brazil, Collecting Rubber in a Brazilian Forest 

nevertheless, can congratu- 
late herself that in the early years of this state or foreign enterprise, railway-lines 
century her exports exceeded her imports have been made, leading from the chief 
by some £20,000,000 annually. The most ports into the interior; but, beyond their 
thriving manufacture is of the cotton fabrics reach, traffic is conveyed on pack-mules or 
so much used here. the heavy, creaking ox carts that are the 

The exploitation of so many resources is national vehicle. Steamers ply on the 
hampered by the usual South American Amazon and its chief tributaries, almost up 
difficulty of communications. The roads to the foot of the Andes, on many streams 
of the mountainous eastern provinces are brought to a stand by cataracts and rapids, 
seldom better than tracks beyond the towns beyond w^hich the only craft are Indian 
of the seaboard. On this side mainly, by canoes and rafts. Brazil, ill able to make 
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both ends meet out of her national revenue, 
forced by her many-faced and disputed 
frontiers to keep up a larger armament 
than she can afford, burdened, too, with a 
heavy debt, both national and provincial, 
has little to spend on her commercial de- 
velopment, and perhaps could not spend 
profitably thus till she got a larger and 
livelier population. Her currency is in 
milreis, which must keep the native arith- 
meticians in exercise, and so much astonishes 
a foreigner who for the first time has a bill 
presented to him in such expansive sum. 
But the reis are only money of account; 
and the practical unit of this high-sounding 
denomination is worth, not a thousand 
farthings, but at present 2s. 7J. nominally, 
less in its paper form, supplemented by 
small coins of nickel and bronze. During 
and since the War its value has been varying 
in exchange from is. to is. 6c/. A conto 
of milreis is a denomination at the other 
end of the scale equal to about £100. This 
much may be said for Brazil that she has 
honestly paid her debts hitherto, and that 
she has had no successful revolution since 
a period of local guerrilla warfare that fol- 
lowed the abolition of the monarchy. 

; What chiefly keeps Brazil back in the 
world is a certain sluggishness of the motley 
people, content to live from hand to mouth 
in ignorance, dirt, and discomfort, rather 
ihan bestir themselves for anything but a 
dance or a Church festival. Much of the 
land is in huge, hardly-bounded estates, 
held on dubious titles by great proprietors, 
who can seldom find hands to work them, 
and lay the blame of their poverty on 
negro emancipation. The negro, working 
for himself, is sometimes the most active 
member of the community, with spells of 
congenial laziness, out of w^hich wages will 
not always tempt him. The small farmers, 
using the most primitive implements, raise 
just enough crops to live upon, where, 
indeed, for want of markets, increased pro- 
duction might mean lowering of prices. 
Everybody can easily get enough to eat, 
and many care little for more. The typical 
home is a dirty shed, or gathering of sheds, 
strewn with a Utter of saddles, hides, sacks, 
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pans, and so forth, infested by vermin, as 
by gaunt swine, long-legged, skinny fowls, 
and naked children. Plastered and white- 
washed houses of adobe brick, built in a 
square, of which the church will be the 
main feature, make up a village. Larger 
gatherings are called towns or cities, often 
boasting a population that should be spread 
over the whole mimicipio; but even there 
it is hard to find accommodation that does 
not set a stranger sighing for the Protestant 
exorcism of soap and broom, in quarters 
where he is exposed to the staring curiosity 
of all the idlers of the place. One signi- 
ficant fact is that in the small towns and 
out-of-the-way parts women are kept in 
something like Oriental seclusion; another, 
that the courteous welcome to his home, in 
which a Brazilian gentleman is seldom 
wanting, takes the form of offering a ham- 
mock rather than a chair. We are now full 
in the region of the Indian hammock, that 
has readily been adopted by a race much 
too fond of lying down, and more patient 
of troubles than of the wholesome stir which 
foreigners here and there bring to bear 
upon shiftless indolence. 

In the centres of population, however, 
Brazil does not want for enlightened and 
patriotic citizens, nor for stately cities; 
and the republic has already produced 
statesmen who bear its true interests at 
heart. Much is now done to stir public 
spirit, to stimulate trade and industry, to 
improve agriculture, to provide communi- 
cations, to invite foreign capital and enter- 
prise, supplied to a great extent by our own 
countrymen. The Government, having 
righted itself after shocks of political and 
pecuniary disturbance, is now actively 
engaged in railway construction, carried out 
also by concessions to mainly British com- 
panies. The most flourishing parts of the 
country have already been thickly seamed 
by mostly narrow - gauge lines which, 
beginning as connections of the seaboard 
cities with their ports, and with one another, 
are being pushed far into the interior, 
where for long they will pay only by the 
indirect benefit of distributing population, 
while also they are being linked so as to 
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bring the northern and southern States in parts of Brazil, where politics run chiefly 


closer touch with one another. 

The question is whether this system of 
nerves and sinews will give sufficient coher- 
ence to such a huge body politic, which 
has here and there shown fissiparous ten- 
dencies, since the centralizing influence of 
the empire was withdrawn. So many 
States, very various in size, in wealth, in 
interests, in culture, and in strains of popu- 
lation, may well prove hard to hold together. 
We know how a greater bond of union was 
nearly sundered, in North America, by the 
doctrine of State Rights; and the sentiment 
of provincial independence thrives in some 



upon lines of local interest, and ignorant 
and selfish republicans are so apt to be 
“ agin the Government that quarrels can 
be foreseen that might break up the huge 
federation before it were welded together 
by a strong national consciousness. So late 
as 1914 there was an attempt at rebellion 
in the north, and martial law had to be 
proclaimed in the capital. The differences 
behveen its parts ^ill appear on a survey 
of the whole republic as divided into three 
regions, the valley of the Amazon and its 
affluents, the seaboard provinces, and the 
central highlands. 



Tropical Vegetation on a Backwater of the Great River, State of Amazonas, Brazil 
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THE AMAZON BASIN 


The most renowned, yet not the best 
known part of Brazil, is the huge valley of 
the world’s greatest river. The Amazon 
has been called “ a visible equator ”, its 
lower reaches running roughly along this 
central line, after its head-streams, winding 
northwards between the chains of the Andes, 
have united to turn to the Atlantic. Its 
length, according to which of these streams 
be taken as the main source, can be variously 
reckoned as between 3000 and 4000 miles. 
For the greater part of its course it is navi- 
gable for ocean craft, its width sometimes 
to be counted in leagues, its depth in hun- 
dreds of fathoms. It drains a breadth of 
20 degrees, taking in scores of affluents 
from all the countries we have visited. At 
least a dozen of the side-streams are them- 
selves mighty rivers, with dozens of tribu- 
taries such as Avould figure on European 
maps, in all affording tens of thousands of 
miles of navigable waters, and carrying off 
the abundant rainfall from nearly three 
million square miles. Shell-banks found 
on the eastern side of the Andes show how 
the central valley was once an inland sea, 
as it may still seem in its annual flood-tide 
of rain, when a rise of two or three score 
feet drowns an amphibious wilderness of 
islands, creeks, channels, and swamps that 
border the main current. Its mouth, open- 
ing out at the Equator for 200 miles, encloses 
among many islands one as large as some 
European kingdoms. Here the salt water 
struggles in vain against that tawny flood 
from far-off mountains; yet the tide makes 
itself felt hundreds of miles above by push- 
ing back the stream; and when for a moment 
marine winds and currents get the mastery, 
the estuary is swept by a bore wfflose tall 
weaves resound like a cataract, its roar heard 
miles away. 

The Amazon is divided into three reaches, 
the lower of which, some thousand miles 
long, is specially known by that name. In 
its middle course, up to the Brazilian fron- 
tier, it is called the Solimoens. Then, as 


we have seen, the Peruvian Maranon is taken, 
for the main artery of its upper waters, an 
honour also claimed for the Ucayali. Far 
up these, and to a greater or less length on 
the side-streams, the water is navigable, if 
only in native pirogues or rafts bearing a 
cabin of thatch or straw. But larger craft 
can hold the main stream for at least 2500 
miles, its fall from where it enters Brazil as 
the Maranon, a mile broad, being less than 
300 feet. From the Andes to the delta a 
vessel drifts down in tw^o or three months, 
to be helped back by the prevalent easterly 
wind. The introdu^ction of motive power 
has, of course, had a great influence on such 
navigation, and the Amazon is now traversed 
by steamers far into the wilds of Peru. A 
peculiar feature of this fluvial region is the 
low w’ater-sheds on which the great rivers 
of South America mingle their streams, 
so that a boat can be brought from Bolivia 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, and only a 
short channel is needed to connect the 
waterways of the Amazon with those of the 
River Plate. 

Many well-known writers have described 
the voyage, now made easy, first accom- 
plished by Orellana, Pizarro’s treacherous 
lieutenant, upon a monotonous yellow flood, 
turbid with the washings of many soils, from 
the ashes of Andean volcanoes to the red 
drift of its own bluffs, bearing down a 
burden of uprooted trees and veritable 
islands on which wild beasts may have been 
floated away with their leafy homes. ‘‘ The 
landscape ”, says M. Monnier, “is of an 
implacable uniformity: hundreds of miles of 
indistinct shores, half-drowned, sometimes 
invisible, or when the bed contracts and the 
steamer threads the channels of an archi- 
pelago, the inevitable forest rising like a wall, 
the palms and ferns hanging over the water, 
the ruins of thickets heaped up as hedges 
along the banks, innumerable bands of birds 
streaming over the sky, and, adding its 
funereal note to the luminous harmony of 
the picture, the urubuy the great black 
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vulture sitting sentrj' on the tree-tops It place, the tributaries from opposite quarters 

may be truly said that here one cannot see being swollen at different times, 

the wood for the trees. To get some idea of With occasional openings and borderings 
the richness of these forests one must turn of table-land and savannah, this region is 

aside on the network of furos, “ bores ”, almost covered by the greatest mass of 

and igaripes, canoe-paths ”, creeks, and forest upon the globe, a vast wilderness of 

other side-channels, by which they are teeming evergreen luxuriance, which, as H. 



“ A vast wilderness of tecming^ evergreen luxuriance forest scene in Brazil 


pierced on either side of the brimming W. Bates, our “ Naturalist on the Amazon ”, 
stream, that at one season leaves bare tells us, is always pushing into leaf and 
stretches of beach and sand-banks, but in its blossom under the fierce breath of endless 
flood-time brims over for leagues, turning spring, yet decaying into fertile rottenness 
the jungle into a wooded lake. The dry under continual autumn, and if there be any 
season is in the latter half of the year, when winter it is the frost of paralysing heat. To 
the sun will be most fiercely felt, at other the works of such specialists the reader must 
times the sky being often overclouded and be referred for a catalogue of the marvels of 
the air cooled by the moisture-laden easterly tropical nature. There are trees here that 
winds that temper an equatorial climate. In would seem hillocks of verdure if standing 
the upper reaches two annual spates take apart. There are fleshy leaves, each one of 
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which must be hewed off with repeated 
blows of an axe, from branches that would 
make a whole tree in less prodigal climates. 
There are ferns under the shade of which a 
dozen men might lie. In a single night a 
tree may break into a dome of flowers, each 
big as a bouquet, blooming far overhead 
unseen by any human eye till the gay petals 
are stripped by a sudden storm into heaps of 
glorious litter. The rich perfumes of some 
plants are said to be so strong as to cling 
about a man after he has passed through the 
groves that breathe them. The appalling 
magnificence of such giant greenery, defying 
description, proves to northern eyes more 
wonderful than delightful. When the 
traveller has exhausted his superlatives, we 
sooner or later find him sighing for the 
wholesome rigours of the north, where the 
circle of nature brings the charm of con- 
trast, and where such a tangle of beauty 
is not drowned in its own bewildering 
profusion. The flowers are often looked 
for in vain or at wide intervals. In their 
season they open rather high in the air, 
and, as A. R. Wallace has pointed out, both 
here and in Malaysia, would make their 
finest display to one sailing over the trees 
in a balloon; while a trudger through the 
forests might pass weeks or months without 
coming across a fine show of them. Yet 
often the river bank’s hedges are bright with 
bunches of bloom, and about any open edge 

^ Wallace takes rather a dark view of tropical 
forests, which he compares to a cathedral with the 
service going on upon the roof, while the aisles 
below are silent. Sir E. Im Thurn bears him out, 
but with some qualifications, at least as regards the 
tropical woodlands with which he was familiar 
farther north. “ At no time is the Guiana leafage as 
splendid as in an ordinary English wood either in the 
early spring or in the glorious golden autumn time. 
But, on the other hand, the tropical forest through- 
out the year is more variously coloured in this respect 
than is the English wood at any other time than 
spring or autumn. This peculiarity of the tropical 
forest is due partly to the fact that, without special 
season either for the bursting or the fall of leaves, 
throughout the year it has trees both putting out 
new leaves, white, or brilliantly tinted with green, 
pink, or red, and others from which drop leaves with 
red, yellow, and bronze colours burned deeply into 
them by the blazing sun; and partly to the fact that 
in it trees of innumerable kinds, each with foliage 
at least slightly distinct in colour, grow intermingled, 
and not as is usual in lands of beech or oak forests 
and fir coppices, in more or less distinct groups. 
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the trunks may be wreathed by convolvu- 
luses, trumpet-flowers, orchids, and other 
radiant festoons, while the waters may be 
paved for acres by gigantic lilies or other 
“ weeds of glorious feature 
The king of these woods is the towering 
Sumauma, a relative of the humble mallow, 
that here from its buttressed roots, on a tall 
column of white bark, raises, like a cathedral 
overtopping the roofs of a city, its clump of 
foliage or bare branches, for it has the 
exceptional character of being periodically 
deciduous. The most common form is 
palms, in hundreds of varieties, with mani- 
fold fruit and foliage. Unlike our beech- 
woods or oak copses, dozens of different 
trees may here be found packed closely 
together. Sometimes the forest glades take 
the form of an endless colonnade of trunks — - 
slender, straight, or sloping shafts; huge 
boles, buttressed, stilted, furrowed, or 
honeycombed, grey, green, red, white, 
brown, bearing up their roof of foliage in 
the dim twilight, above which goes on a 
rustling of leaves and invisible inhabitants. 
More commonly from a dense brush or 
jungle of reed-like grass rises an upper story, 
as it were, of confused foliage, trunks, 
stems, and leaves striving upwards towards 
the light in one intricate mass, whose roots 
do not all reach the ground, for here one 
seed will often engraft itself on the branches 
of another, sucking out its life to cover it 

The whole amount of colour afforded by flowers is 
probably not very different in tropical and temperate 
trees, but is differently distributed. With flowers, 
just and for the same reasons as with remarkable 
leaves, those in temperate climates are all gathered 
into the springtime and into particular spots, whereas 
in Guiana they are scattered throughout the year, 
and on single trees through the forest; so that in 
the latter place, though no sheet of flower such as 
decorates an apple or cherry orchard or a haw- 
thorn thicket in spring is ever seen, yet throughout 
the year, though more frequently in the wet than in 
the dry season, trees as fully covered with flowers as 
any individual apple, cherry, or hawthorn, may be 
remarked like huge nosegays, in the leafy, otherwise 
unflowery forest. It must be added that this descrip- 
tion of the flowers of Guiana refers only to those of 
the trees or shrubs, and that there is never there a 
growing carpet of flowers, such as is made in England 
by primroses and anemones, by wild hyacinths and 
dog violets in the woods, or by marsh marigolds and 
red fritillary bells in the water-meadows, or by 
heather and gorse on the moors.” — Im Thurn’s 
Among the Indians of Guiana. 
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By courtesy of Sir Benjamin Stone 

Housing in the Tropics: a North Brazilian native and his forest dwelling 


with a more vigorous growth. A riotous 
profusion of parasites interlace each other 
in unloving embraces. Twisting like ser- 
pents round the main trunks may be seen 
creepers man-thick, these in turn helping 
upwards a mass of smaller vines and twining 
flowers and mosses, all stretching out to 
weave themselves among their neighbours; 
then, when they fail to find support, knotting 
into loops and coils or hanging their greedy 
roots in the moist air. One of these is 
expressively known here as the Matador or 
Murderer Liane, in Cuba as the Parricide 

It springs up close to the tree on which it intends 
to fix itself, and die wood of its stem grows by spread- 
ing itself like a plastic mould over one side of its 
supporter. It then puts forth, from each side, an 
arm-like branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and hardening 
as it went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the 
victim, and the two arms meet on the opposite side 
and blend together. These arms are put forth at 
somewhat regular intervals in mounting upwards, 


tree, and in the West Indies, less poetically, 
as the “ Scotch Attorney ” or “ The Scots- 
man hugging the Creole But every- 
where the selfishness of nature’s children is 
seen in a perpetual battle between stems, 
leaves, and flowers wrestling for every sun- 
beam, every drop of water, so desperately 
that the victors seem almost to be growing 
before one’s eyes. 

A gloomy silence reigns throughout the 
day, deepest at the sweltering noon, broken 
by the thud of some big fruit dropping to 
the ground, or some gigantic seed-vessel 

and the victim, when its strangler is full grown, 
becomes tightly clasped by a number of inflexible 
rings. These rings gradually grow larger as the 
murderer flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage to 
the sky mingled with that of its neighbour, and in 
course of time they kill it by stopping the flow of its 
sap. The strange spectacle then remains of the selfish 
parasite clasping in its arms the lifeless and decaying 
body of its victim, which had been a help to its own 
growth.” — H. W. Bates, Naturalist on the Amazon, 
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bursting with a report like a gun, or by the 
clear ringing note, heard miles away, of the 
invisible bell-bird, that tropical cuckoo, that 
is singular in its wakefulness through this 
siesta of nature. Yet, beneath the apparent 
stillness, as Humboldt points out, there is an 
ubiquitous sound for the open ear: “ We 
can catch a faint stifled undertone, a buzz 
and hum of insects that crowd the earth and 
the lowest strata of air, a confused vibrating 
murmur, which, from every bush, from the 
cracked bark of trees, from the soil burrowed 
by creeping things, proclaim how life is 
everywhere audibly manifest to him who 
listens I'hcn the freshness of the evening 
air awakes the inhabitants of the forest to a 
concert of croaking, chattering, screaming, 
whistling, wailing, and humming birds, with 
the chorus of the howling monkeys or the 
clattering din of frogs as its highest notes, 
now and then for a moment varied by the 
rush or roar of some beast of prey, by the 
death-screech of some feathered or four- 
footed victim, by the fearsome caterwauling 
of the jaguar, by the hoarse grunt of a huge 
boa, or by the alligator’s plash with a slap 
of its tail like a pistol shot from the water. 

By day it might seem that these thickets 
were lifeless, till an intruder disturbs crowds 
of creatures, to deafen him with their cries 
of anger and alarm. The forests are per- 
haps not so full of beasts as the plains, but 
they nurse legion forms of flitting, skipping, 
and creeping life. Animals as well as plants 
here are equipped for their battle of life by 
flying or climbing habits. The heavy tapir, 
indeed, with herds of thick-skinned pec- 
caries, roams on the ground, breaking a way 
through the dense underwood; and small 
deer scamper across the openings. But the 
the jaguar and other cats climb for a living 
among the leafage where monkeys have 
their home, their prehensile tails serving 
them as an extra limb by help of which they 
travel far among the trees without touching 
the earth. Ant-eaters also, the largest kind 
some feet long, canopied by their bushy 
tails, carry on their business in the air; even 
earthworms, when flooded out below, seek 
refuge aloft; and porcupines adapt them- 
selves to clambering as well as to swimming. 


The harmless sloth, so awkward on the 
ground, hangs at ease below the branches, 
on which also are coiled long snakes, 
motionlessly on the watch for their prey; the 
most beautiful and the most deadly of them 
that “ living rainbow ’’ of iridescent hues, 
known in Guiana as the “ bushmaster ”, 
which alone is said to attack man unpro- 
voked. In and out dart legions of lizards, 
their sheeny tints shot among those of the 
foliage, their bodies often as large as serpents. 

Most visibly is the forest peopled with 
birds, their kinds said to number a thou- 
sand: tall storks, and other water-fowl in 
the openings; crested eagles, curassow tur- 
keys nesting in flocks on the tree-tops; shrill- 
crying wild peacocks, great-billed toucans, 
harsh-voiced parrot^ — one known as the 
imperial parrot because it displays the 
national colours of green and yellow — 
gorgeous macaws and gay pigeons, lively 
mocking-birds, velvet-hued tanagers, fly- 
catchers kept in constant exercise, calum- 
niated goat-suckers that suck only flies, 
owls and pigeons, tiny humming-birds 
that might be taken for mere insects. So 
there are magnificient insects that to a heed- 
less eye pass for birds as they flash by 
in the sunlit openings. Nor are these 
richly-plumaged creatures all so songless 
as is generally understood to be the case; 
many have sweet and plaintive voices and 
striking notes that have earned for them 
popular nicknames such as “ Whip-poor- 
Will ”, or the “ Organ-bird ”. They may 
well seem to mourn their wrongs, if it be 
true that some of the most beautiful Bra- 
zilian birds are, in the more accessible 
regions, almost exterminated to deck out 
foolish women of another clime. “ The 
star of the forest concert party ”, judges 
Mr. G. J. Bruce, is the black graund^ that 
has not only a sweet pipe of its own, but 
a talent for mimicking the notes of other 
birds. 

Less lovely creatures, too, abound, birds 
of prey and of darkness, from huge harpy 
vultures that swoop down on the monkeys 
to small hawks doing service to cattle by 
pecking ticks from their backs. The hollow 
trunks make a lodging for countless bats. 
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among them blood-sucking vampires, that 
flit noiselessly like goblins of night, and 
fan their victim with their wings so as to 
chloroform him, as it were, while they 
painlessly draw out his strength in sleep. 
Waterton measured one vampire as over 
30 inches across its wings, and the diabolic 
looks of this creature are not improved by 
its habit of hanging in hideous clusters. 
Some kinds are vegetarians, like the “ flying- 
foxes of Asia; but there can be no doubt 
that at least one variety attacks man, having 
a special appetite for some persons, w’hile 
others, as was Waterton’s own case, they 
do not care to tap by an incision, which 
they usually make on the great toe when 
exposed. In Brazilian cavalry Ftables, 
lights are kept all night to protect the horses 
against vampire attacks* of which cattle are 
frequent victims. 

Most to be dreaded by man arc the 


insects, allies of the mosquitoes, so rife 
in a scene of hot, damp decay, from veno- 
mous spiders, laying snares for small birds, to 
invisible parasites burrowing painful ulcers 
in human flesh, such as the “jiggers that 
from this region have invaded a great part 
of Africa, which might seem a case of 
carrying “ owls to Athens One spider, 
its body lialf a foot long, can lame a man for 
weeks by its bite. There are snails as big as 
one’s fist. There are cicadas that give out 
a screech like a raih ay engine, heard a mile 
off, or an ear-rasping note that has suggested 
the playful nickname of “ scissor-grinder 
One annoying gnat is so small that the 
Br'^zilians describe its swarms as “ powder ”, 
not to be kept out by the closest mosquito 
net. Surveyors have been brought to a 
stand by clouds of butterflies settling on 
their instruments. Vari-coloured wasps, 
and bees great and sj..all, make their nests 
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A Seitler's House on the Amazon River 
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aloft with the birds, but are not above lighting 
on men to tickle if they do not sting. The 
bees of this region have the peculiarity of 
making sour honey. There are. beetles 
and ants innumerable, red ants, black ants, 
white ants, yellow ants, that garrison the 
woods against the best armed invaders; 
one ant, an inch or two long, is as veno- 
mous as a scorpion. 

Then the waters, too, are populated by 
an extraordinary variety of fishes, some of 
which make part of the people’s food. In 
one small lake of this basin Agassiz counted 
over a thousand species. The manatee, or 
sea-cow, and freshwater dolphins, are found 
up the Amazon affluents, along with such 
queer creatures as a fish that grunts like 
a pig, and offensive ones, from water-boas, 
fondly reported to grow to the length of 
50 feet or more, capable of swallowing an 
ox, down to the small savage piranhas^ the 
cannibal fish, that snap at the lips of animals 
drinking, and would soon reduce a drowned 
carcass to a skeleton. There are rays as 
formidable as sharks, which themselves ven- 
ture far into this river sea. The huge 
cayman is the most dreaded of the alligator 
race. The pirarucu, a red fish several 
feet long, is dried for food; and the sun- 
fish is said to weigh up to 2000 pounds. 
Thirty kinds of turtles would make an 
alderman’s mouth water, their flesh known 
as ‘‘Amazon beef”, and their eggs making 
dainty dishes as well as yielding oil; they 
are so much relished as to be growing rarer 
on the banks of the main stream. In general 
it may be said that Brazil includes nearly 
all the animal life of the continent, while 
the Amazon region, of course, chiefly 
nurses those forms we look for near the 
Equator. 

Of the Amazon Indians much might be 
said; but, if our information were fuller, 
it would take long to distinguish between 
the remnants of many tribes sundered by 
such impenetrable walls of forest that 
neighbours dwelling a few miles apart can 
visit each other only by days of travelling 
on the labyrinthine streams which are their 
easiest road. Pictures and inscriptions on 
the rocks, with other remains here and 
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there, hint at a higher native civilization of 
peoples who appear to have been once far 
more numerous. In the background there 
is reason to suppose that the Quichuas, or 
other superior races, may have taken refuge 
from the ruthless conquerors of Peru, for 
among the forests are found low stone 
houses like those less hidden away on the 
higher Andes. Again, certain tribes show 
such light skins and such handsome forms 
that they have been suspected of descent 
from some forlorn band of whites lost in 
the woods. Among several stocks the 
principal one of the plains seems to be the 
Tupis, kinsmen of the Guaranis of Para- 
guay, whose speech here also serves as a 
lingoa geral for general intercourse and for 
the teachings of the Church. Those living 
near settlements are* usually tamed to the 
extent of exchanging their painting and 
tattooing for at least trousers, and of letting 
themselves be sometimes helplessly ill- 
used by their less simple fellow- Christians. 
There are, perhaps, a million of Indians 
scattered over Brazilian backwoods; and 
among their hundreds of tribes, some may 
hardly yet have come in contact with white 
men. 

The wilder tribes have retreated up the 
river and its less-explored tributaries, where 
they keep a medley of strange customs and 
contrasted characters, some being accused 
of cannibalism, some going almost naked, 
with flint weapons, while others practise 
native industries and rude arts. Very 
common among them are disfiguring inser- 
tions in ears, lips, and nose, along with 
teeth, feathers, fringes of dry grass, and 
other barbarous decorations supplied about 
their forest homes. Often, also, they show 
the marks of disgusting skin disease. One 
point of pride in certain tribes is binding 
arms and legs so tightly as to produce a 
swelling of the limb that might be admired 
by our tight-lacing ladies. Some, by their 
effeminate carriage, long hair, and smooth 
faces, may well have imposed on early 
explorers as the fabulous “ Amazon ” 
women-warriors. Under cruel whippings 
or other torments a lad must prove his title 
to manhood; A. R. Wallace mentions one 
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Natives of Northern Brazil at Home 


tribe among which the 
girl’s ordeal was sharper 
than the boy’s. A fre- 
quent note in their savage 
music is the resounding 
'drums, by which they 
can convey signals from 
village to village. Some 
seem content with activity 
on land; some are bold 
water-men on balsas and 
piragoas, but the frail 
bark canoe of the north 
is hardly known in this 
region. Besides bows, 
lances, and hatchets, the 
peculiar weapon of the 
forests is the blow-pipe, 
a reed or hollow palrn- 
stem perhaps twice the 
length of a man, through 
which, to the distance of 
a good golf - drive, the 
stealthy hunter shoots 
darts tipped with the 
deadly curare or other 
poison, noiselessly para- 
lysing beast or bird with- 
out alarming its shy com- 
panions. With this artil- 
lery the Indian was truly 
formidable even to his 
well-armed invaders; but 
he seems often disposed 
to lay it aside for cheap 
guns got by trade with 
the whites, as formerly 
he might have to buy the 
mysterious poison from those tribes whose 
medicine-men had the secret of making it, 
its deadliest principle guessed by some to 
be no other than animal decomposition. 
He knows means also of poisoning the 
waters, so as to bring dead fish to the 
surface. Some tribes show the strange but 
not uncommon taste for eating earth; all 
take too readily to the white man’s rum. 
Though they live mainly by hunting and 
fishing, most of the bands make clearings 
for crops; and many of them are pressed 
into spells of w^ork in collecting rubber or 


other forest produce for white traders, who 
pay, or cheat, them in goods where as yet 
money is not so precious as the teeth and 
claws that are the proud trophies of the 
chase. Such chiefs as bear customary rule 
among them seem to have seldom so much 
influence as the peaiman^ half-priest, half- 
sorcerer, who acts as medium of their inter- 
course with powers of dread and darkness. 
Everywhere about the Amazon and the 
Orinoco turn up usages and beliefs recalling 
not only those of the more familiar Red 
Indians, but the universal workings of bar- 
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barous minds. Among these customs the 
amazing one of the couvade, so widely spread, 
seems to be much practised by the Carib 
tribes, whose original seat is now supposed 
to have been the Amazon valley, though 
they are better known on the Caribbean 
shores. 

The Federal Government strives to pro- 
tect the poor Indians, but they have been 
hardly used by the coarse Christians on 
whom they look with sullen and helpless 
hatred, now and then blazing up into futile 
outrages. The white or half-white popu- 
lation of the river banks is a mongrel medley 
of traders and adventurers, not often making 
good representatives of civilization. As 
antipodes of Russian Siberia, the Amazon 
region has been used as a place of exile 
for political and other criminals. Its most 
honest inhabitants are apt to be more or 
less demoralized by one absorbing pursuit, 
that, like the fever of gold-hunting, has 
tempted them so much to neglect other 
industries that food is dear on an exube- 
rantly fertile soil, where outlying settlers 
may be starved by the failure of one of its 
wild crops. 

This region’s most valuable product has 
been the sap of the Hevea Brasiliensis^ a 
plant allied to our humble milk-weed, but 
here raising to a giant height its crown of 
foliage from a trunk exuding gum that got 
the name of India-rubber, as found among 
South American Indians who had learned 
to make of it balls, bottles, boots, and other 
useful articles before it was brought to 
Europe to be first notably used in rubbing 
out the marks of lead-pencils. In more in- 
genious hands this elastic stuff soon proved 
capable of being turned to other purposes; 
and during the last half-century it has come 
so much into use in so many industries as 
to be an indispensable article of commerce. 
Other plants, in Brazil as elsewhere, afford 
rubber of inferior quality; but the best 
comes from that tree abounding in the wild 
forests of the Amazon, which has supplied 
Brazil with a valuable export. In our time 
she has lost this monopoly, as the Andean 
forests that of quinine, through the Hevea 
being transplanted to other warmly-moist 
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regions, for one the Malay Peninsula, where 
it is carefully cultivated and handled. All 
over the tropical world, now, this sap is 
sought for and exploited, while scientists 
have worked, as yet with imperfect success, 
to produce an artificial substitute having the 
same qualities. The supply of plantation 
rubber has been overlaying that of the wild 
forests ; and through keen competition 
bringing down also the price, Brazil is 
threatened with a serious fall in the value of 
this commodity. At the same time, though 
large quantities of her rubber still run to 
waste for want of roads and railways to 
fetch it to market, in more accessible parts 
the trees have been much destroyed by reck- 
less treatment. All along, the cost of work- 
ing them was high through difficulties of 
travel in an unhealthy region, and through 
the. dearness of provisions where agriculture 
has been neglected for this once profitable 
industry. We have seen how unscrupulous 
men sought to cheapen production by the 
forced toil of enslaved Indians; but this 
labour, in itself inefficient, becomes less 
available as civilization begins to open up 
the darkness of sweltering jungles, from 
which the natives have often fled in dread 
of their harsh task-masters. The Brazilian 
Government is now concerned in protect- 
ing and regulating the rubber - collecting 
industry, while private enterprise begins to 
form rubber plantations to supplement the 
dwindling supply of the forests, which up 
to 1913 gave some 40,000 tons annually, 
but then showed a decline. As another 
means of keeping her supremacy in this 
trade, the republic has encouraged the 
setting up of factories for refining and 
manufacturing the rubber hitherto exported 
as raw material to more industrial countries. 
But Brazil is threatened with serious loss, 
when rubber, after rising in a recent boom 
to 12^. per pound, sank again to less than 
the cost of putting the Amazonian supply 
into the market, while plantation rubber, 
procurable at a lower price, goes on sur- 
passing it in quantity and in being cleaner, 
free from the adulteration of leaves and twigs 
that have often discredited attempts to make 
dishonest profit. Else, as to quality, Brazil 
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maintains that its rubber is the highest 
standard of excellence. 

The rubber tree is known in Brazil as the 
seringa, and the collectors of its sap are 
seringueirosy hundreds of whom may be 
employed by the traders at Manaos or Para, 
which older port of shipment gave this the 
name of Para rubber. The seringueiro, who 
has to take his chance of fever, starvation, 
or being cut off by floods, strikes into the 
forest to settle himself for the season among 
a round of some hundred or more rubber 
trees, which he milks like cows in regular 
order. By means of poles propped against 
the trunks, he climbs up about twice his 
height to make incisions, below which, in 
the cool of the morning, he fastens little tin 
cans for the latex, or saji, to trickle into when 
warmed by the hot sun. After hi-:, midday 
meal and siesta he again goes round to 
collect the tins, now more or less filled with 


thick, sticky sap, which he brings back in a 
pail for treatment like the turning of milk 
into cheese. It can be coagulated by 
chemical applications, or by exposing it to 
sun-heat till the superabundant moisture is 
sucked out and there remains what may be 
called the cream of this vegetable milk; but 
in the Amazon forests the way is to half-dry 
the latex in the thick smoke of a pungent 
nut, stiffening it into balls or cakes of brown 
gum, a process believed to give the best 
rubber. These elast’C cakes can be tied by 
lianas into rafts, strings of which, linked 
together, come floating dowm the forest 
channels, readily broken up in rough water, 
bui as readily put together again by the 
help of canoes and bold swimmers loaded 
upon such buoyant frames. The crews 
sometimes display flags, and make the leafy 
walls echo with music in exultation over a 
good cargo; right glad indeed they must be 
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to have done with a spell of lonely work 
always trying and sometimes perilous. 

The x\mazon forests yield many other 
valuable products, some of them hitherto 
too much neglected in the absorbing search 
for rubber. One of these, indeed, is highly 
esteemed in the country, though little known 
out of it. The beverage called guarana is 
made from the seeds of a liana, dried, 
ground to powder, and rolled into a hard 
paste, which can be broken up and dissolved 
in water. This astringent drink, richer in 
caffeine than either tea or coffee, seems to 
have valuable properties as a stimulant and 
a febrifuge, and its use by the Indians has 
spread among the muleteers of Brazil, to 
many of whom it is as much a necessity of 
life as tobacco, or as the yerba mate we shall 
find so popular farther south. Vanilla is a 
product of these woods more familiar to us. 
Sarsaparilla, from the root of a creeper, 
ipecacuanha, and other drugs are collected, 
where many trees are known to the natives, 
each as yielding its own rcmedio for various 
ailments. Others supply food, as the tall 
slender o^^e^Z-palm, whose young leaves are 
eaten as a vegetable, while its sloe-like 
berries are soaked into a favourite beverage. 
One of the noblest forest trees is the viasser- 
anduba^ or milk tree, that bears fruit only 
the size of a small apple, but exudes a milk 
rich as cream, when fresh hardly to be 
distinguished from cows’ milk, and it can 
be made into glue as well as custard. The 
fibre of the piassaba-Y^d\m is familiar to us 
in the form of brooms. The Brazil nuts of 
our shops grow tight-packed in hard shells, 
big as cannon-balls, which may kill a 
man by falling from a hundred feet above. 
The Sapucaya nuts are nicknamed “ mon- 
key-nuts ”, because contained in an um- 
shaped shell with a lid at the top, which 
monkeys can easily open. The oil in these, 
and in the large “ butter-nuts ”, makes them 
valuable food for man as well as beast. The 
most generally useful plant of Brazil and its 
Andean background is the wax-palm, that, 
besides resinous exudations, contains a 
whole store of varied wares in its stems and 
leaves, always flourishing through the driest 
season. Mr. Wells enumerates, among its 
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products, food, medicine, wine, vinegar, 
milk, alkali, substitutes for sugar, salt, 
starch, coffee, cork; and from it are made 
candles, soap, mats, hats, musical instru- 
ments, pumps, cordage, with beams and 
other building materials. Another tree 
gives out a white substance like a mixture of 
camphor and turpentine, used as pitch; and 
more than one supplies copal for varnish. 
One huge trunk is so hard and enduring that 
it gets the name of stone-wood. Beyond 
gums, fibres, and nuts innumerable, nature 
offers a free har\^est of fruit, pineapples 
sometimes growing like weeds, below the 
vari-coloured garlands of passion flowers, 
that wreath trees bearing the gourds known 
in the West Indies as grenadilla, or sweet 
calabash. The verj^ creepers of the jungle 
are turned to account as ropes, string, and 
threads as fine as horse-hair. These are 
only samples of many products to be gained 
among an unspeakably rich store of timber, 
both strong and beautiful, so little turned to 
account by the people that pine-wood has 
been imported to the Amazon to make 
boxes. One excuse for this apparent wani 
of enterprise is that Brazilian trees of the 
same kind often grow far apart, and a wood 
might have to be felled to get at a single 
trunk, so that a boat may be seen built of 
half a dozen different sorts of timber. 

Crops in the clearings are chiefly cassava 
and rice, with plantations of cocoa, oranges, 
mangoes, guavas, and bananas in the less 
thinly settled lower districts. Wild cotton 
is used for a local manufacture of cloth and 
hammocks; in some parts ornamented 
earthenware is made, as in others calabash 
gourds, scraped thin and painted, are turned 
into vessels, which can readily be supplied 
also by an empty turtle-shell. “ There 
is, perhaps,” exclaims A. R. Wallace, “ no 
country in the world so capable of yielding 
a large return for agricultural labour, and 
yet so little cultivated; none where the 
earth will produce such a variety of valuable 
productions, and where they are so totally 
neglected; none where the facilities for 
internal communication are so great, or 
where it is more difficult or tedious to get 
from place to place; none which so much 
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Harvesting" the Coffee Crop on a Brazilian Fazenda 


possesses all the natural requisites for an 
immense trade with all the world, and where 
commerce is so limited and insignificant/’ 
Since this great naturalist’s visit, half a 
century ago, steam has brought no little stir 
to the commerce of the Amazon; but now, 
counting Indians, settlers, traders, boat- 
pedlars, and runaway outlaws — perhaps the 
most dangerous class of the inhabitants — 
there will be a population not so great as 
that of one of our manufacturing cities, 
scattered over the w^hole of Amazonas, the 
largest province of Brazil, three times the 
size of France. Para, about the lower part 
of the river, has patches of rather thicker 
population. Towns are rare in the far in- 
terior, as we may see by tracing a skeleton 
of the Amazon system downwards, where 
sometimes a hundred miles separate one 
village from the next visible cluster of palm- 
leaf huts or more durable houses, raised on 


piles; and, as one holds up-stream, the 
larger gatherings of traders dwindle to the 
forts and “ factories ” by which intercourse 
is kept up with the Indians of the wilds. 

Beyond Brazil the Alarahon is best recog- 
nized as the main stream, being the midrib 
of a gathering of waters that vein the eastern 
slope of Peru and Ecuador. Except for the 
ascending elevation, the less oppressive 
climate, and the more rapid waters, there 
is little in the sparse population and rich 
forests of these wilds to distinguish them 
from the western part of Brazil. The 
magnificent scale of the scenery may be 
imagined from the fact that, soon after 
turning eastward from its long trough 
among the Cordilleras, the Marafion is 
already one to two miles in breadth. Some 
of its affluents prove navigable so high up 
that a U.S. gunboat exploring the Andean 
channels is believed to have come within 
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200 or 300 miles of the Pacific. Ocean- 
going vessels reach the Peruvian town 
Iquitos, 2266 miles from the sea, and 
smaller steamers go 400 miles farther up 
the main stream. Sooner or later one of 
the rails from the Peruvian coast will be 
pushed over the Andes to join these almost 
trans-continental water-ways. 

At the 70th meridian of longitude the 
Marahon enters Brazil, there known to its 
Portuguese owners as the Solimoens, flow- 
ing through a widely exposed valley, 
swollen by Andean streams as large as the 
Thames, and larger. Near the frontier 
station of Tabatinga, it is joined by the 
Javary, that southwards makes the Peruvian 
frontier; then on the south side its next 
large affluents are the Jurua and the Purus, 
the latter, opened into nearly a hundred 
lakes, draining that Acre Territory disputed 
between Brazil and Bolivia, when it became 


valuable through its excellent rubber. The 
£2,000,000 which this acquisition cost 
Brazil were in a few^ years more than repaid 
by export duties on what is as yet its sole 
commodity. It is organized as a Terri- 
tory, in three departments, administered by 
Federal officials; but already its tens of 
thousands of scattered inhabitants have been 
clamouring for rank as a State, which 
indeed is equal in size to a European 
country. 

On the north the Amazon is joined from 
Colombia by the Ica or Putumayo of evil 
fame, and by the Japura, among other 
streams of less note, before converging with 
the Rio Negro whose head- waters merge 
with those of the Orinoco. In all this 
stretch of a thousand miles or so, the banks 
of foliage are broken only by trading posts 
bearing such names as S. Paulo or S. 
Petro; and T^ffe at the mouth of a so- 
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named affluent is often mentioned by 
travellers. About half-way on the great 
river^s Brazilian course, just above the Rio 
Negro confluence, comes Manaos, capital 
of Amazonas, formerly known as Barra 
do Rio Negro, from a fort that once con- 
trolled the passage. It is an old town, of 
late years rapidly grown to a large one, 
the Johannesburg of Brazil, with pledges of 
further progress in handsome public build- 
ings, the most showy of them the sump- 
tuous theatre, conspicuously placed on an 
eminence, facing a fine monument that 
commemorates the opening of the Amazon 
to international trade. Tram-lines run 
among low, painted houses and solid 
warehouses, pervaded by many smells, 
that of rubber the most perceptible; for 
Manaos is the great centre of this chief 
Amazonian trade, and at its wharves lie 
craft of many sorts, from ocean-going 
steamers, that have made the thousand- 
miles voyage up-stream, to Indian pirogues 
from the Andes. Its population seems now 
over 60,000; but this growth may be 
checked by decline in the rubber trade. 

• It stands not so much upon the Amazon, 
as a little way up the mouth of that dark 
and deep tributary, more than a mile wide, 
the two overflowing into each other by 
forceful channels, over which Manaos has 
had to throw bridges. It was no light 
task which a British company carried out 
in making here a harbour on a stream that 
for nearly half the year has a flood-tide 
raising its level forty or fifty feet; but in the 
driest season it can float large ships, includ- 
ing Brazilian men-of-war. The Rio Negro, 
which here might be taken for the main 
stream, in the lower part of its thousand- 
miles course seeming rather a chain of 
lakes than a brimming current, is one of 
South America’s many “ black rivers ”, 
black in contrast to the “ white ” water 
with which it long refuses to mingle. Other 
tributaries are distinguished as white, black, 
and blue according to the soil that colours 
them; the white being really a dull yellow, 
and the black like a strong brew of tea. 
This inky flood has its rise near the sources 
of the Orinoco, its chief affluent, so far as 
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known, being the Rio Branco, which flows 
down from the mountainous south of 
Venezuela through a country as yet hardly 
explored, though it is supposed to hide 
the precious metals that of old made a base 
for the El Dorado romance. 

Some fifty miles below that confluence, 
where its stream is broken by a large island, 
the Amazon receives from the south the 
longest of its tributaries, the Madeira, two 
thousand miles long, under this fitting 
name of “ Wood ” ri' er, after it has gathered 
up several mighty streams of the Bolivian 
Andes. Towards the Brazilian frontier, its 
navigation is broken for some two hundred 
miRo by rapids and falls; but this stretch 
has now been turned by a railway made 
under enormous difficulties, after more than 
one failure to lay rails through swampy and 
feverish jungles. The line made at last 
goes from Porto Veil near S. Antonio, 
the head of Madeira navigation, and after 
skirting this river turns up the Mamore 
channel of Bolivian waters. As yet uncon- 
nected with other lines hopefully pushing 
through Brazilian wilds, this bit of rail 
is a boon to Bolivia as opening a way for 
its products to the Atlantic. But so little 
has the Madeira’s basin been explored, 
that one of its chief affluents from the 
Brazilian highlands, a stream larger than 
the Rhine, was traced only in 1913 4 by 
the Roosevelt - Rondon expedition, and 
named Rio Teodoro after the ex-president 
of the United States, who then took for 
a holiday task the breaking a way across 
this wild region from the Parana to the 
Amazon, a feat that had nearly cost him 
his strenuous life. 

On the north side several shorter tribu- 
taries come down from the mountain 
barriers of Guiana. A little below the 
confluence of the Madeira, near the great 
Saraca lake, stands Serpa, which under its 
new name of Itacoatiara seems growing to 
be the vsecond town of the State. Further 
down comes Parintins, another rising place, 
which also has changed its name from 
Villa Bella to fit new fortunes. It is the 
last town of Amazonas, for now low hills 
mark where from this State, that has hardly 
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more than one inhabitant to the square 
mile, the great river enters Para, not quite 
so large; but henceforth to the sea appear 
signs of better population. At Obidos, on 
the north bank, the head of tide water, an 
imposing citadel overlooks a strait where 
the river is scarcely a mile wide, this 
Gibraltar of Brazil being designed to close 
the passage in case of need. Further 
down, at the mouth of a southern tributary, 
the Tapajoz, stands Santarem, a rising port 
and town of some 6000 people, among 
them a colony of North Americans who 
took refuge here after the Secession War. 
Next, on the same side, a little town marks 
the mouth of the Xingu, another great 
affluent, flowing also from hardly explored 
highland forests. 

The main stream, often a score of miles 
wide, is now bordered for some 200 miles 
by eminences that constrict the lower part 
of its valley like the neck of a bottle; and 
the north bank shows Monte Alegre’s 
cheerful site among plantations of cocoa 
and tobacco. Thus the mighty current 
debouches into an island-choked gulf, where 
it keeps on building up what the ocean 
struggles to destroy, and clearing out the 
entrance that would else be barred by 
shifting sands. Unlike other great rivers, 
it does not form a delta of many tangled 
channels; but to the right it throws out a 
branch known as the Para River, enclosing 
the Island of Marajo, 200 miles long, as large 
as Sicily. This branch is joined by the estuary 
of the Tocantins, another huge drain of the 
southern wilds, which might as well be 
known by the name of its longer confluent 
the Araguaya, that has an alias as one of 
several Rio Grandes, deserved by its opening 
into a lake round an island said to be as 
large as Portugal. So much are these 
rivers broken by obstructions, that it takes 
dwellers on their upper course half the 
year, going and coming, to paddle their 
wares to market at the Amazon mouth. 
Brazil, indeed, abounds in grand rivers, 
among which only a line can here be given 
to streams over a thousand miles long. 
Within Brazilian bounds the Amazon re- 
ceives some two hundred tributaries. 


Sixty miles or so up the Pard channel, 
where it is more than a dozen miles wide, 
on the south bank stands the great port 
of the Amazon, the State capital, Belem 
do Para, known to the world as Para, but 
at home rather as Belem. It is the way 
with South American cities to indulge 
themselves in elaborate titles, requiring 
abbreviation; and the full name of this 
one is Santa Maria of Bethlehem of Para. 
Para probably is from an Indian word 
meaning “ father of waters but our 
insular pride has thought fondly to connect 
it with Lord Willoughby de Parham, who, 
in 1630, tried in vain to found an English 
colony here. This great port of the Amazon 
has grown to a place of some 200,000 people, 
a mixture of buildings, old and new, of 
tropical gardens aiid palm avenues among 
tramways and electric light. It displays 
some noble public institutions, such as its 
School of Arts and its Museum of the 
Amazonian flora and fauna; and has good 
hotels, by no means a matter of course 
in Brazilian cities. A notable feature is 
a park of wild forest that has been left 
untouched in the growth of its leafy suburbs. 
Not long ago it had a bad name for yellow 
fever and malaria; but, as in the case of 
other Brazilian cities, sanitary care is now 
presenting a cleaner bill of health. From 
its relaxing climate and frequent rain- 
storms, the inhabitants seek relief by taking 
steamers to bathing resorts on the island 
or mainland shores; and a railway runs to 
Bragan9a, a new town on the open coast, 
near which there is a flourishing Spanish 
colony. 

Beyond these, Para has hardly any towns 
of note. One part from which much may 
be hoped is the new northern territory of 
Aricary added to Brazil by arbitration on 
its disputed frontier with French Guiana. 
It is believed to be rich in gold; but hitherto 
its area of rivers and lakes, hardly yet 
surveyed, has had a sprinkling of cattle- 
rearers and fishermen. The island of 
Maraca, off the northern stretch of coast, 
is said to be as large as Martinique, with 
the population of a small village, thus 
maldng an epitome of the whole country 
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Packing" crude rubber at Pari. (Belem) 

Belem is the local name for this important centre of the Amazon River trade, whose full designation is Santa Maria 

of Bethlehem (Belem) of Para. 


over which only a small part of its soil has 
yet been turned to account. 

The islands of the Amazon mouth seem 
much neglected; but they have rich soil, 
only awaiting cultivation, and cattle-breed- 
ing is begun on Marajo, which has Breves 
as its picturesque port. Here bones and 
potter}'^ in our time unearthed show how 
it was once peopled by a race which one 
recent scientific explorer maintains to have 
been of Asiatic stock, and finds hints of a 
female domination that might have given 
rise to the fable of Amazon warriors. At 
present these islands seem more given up 


to alligators, among which this same 
explorer, Dr. Lange, records a battue 
with a bag of over a thousand in three days. 

The coast-line of Brazil is not much 
broken by islands, nor by gulfs unless at 
the mouths of its rivers. But the rock 
of Trinidad, nearly 700 miles out in the 
Atlantic, fondly believed to be a depot of 
hidden treasure, has come into note as 
disputed betw^een Brazil and Britain, while 
a Franco- American “ crank M. Harden- 
Hickey, thought fit to proclaim himself 
as “ James I ”, king over its population of 
goats, gulls, and turtles. 
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Above Cape S. Roque, the corner of 
Brazil nearest the Old World, the coast 
trends westwards, giving the country a 
thousand miles northern face, beyond Para 
occupied by four States which count as its 
poorest region. The sandy shores and 
silted estuaries make unsatisfactory harbours 
in spite of all that dredging can do for them; 
then, outside of the Amazon valley, the 
climate becomes not only hot but dry, so 
that agriculture has to depend much on 
irrigation, where rain sometimes ■ does not 
fall for a year or so, and hardy goats often 
seem to be the most thriving stock. Such 
a climate led in old days to the importation 
of many negro slaves, whose blood is very 
plain in the mongrel population, while the 
interior may still be haunt of wild Indians. 

Next to Para comes the State of Maranhao, 
whose capital of tlie same name with the 
prefix S. Luiz ^ (50,000) stands on an island 
that was once a French settlement, and 
flatters itself with the title of the Brazilian 
Athens, on account of the lyric poet Diaz 
and other local sons of the Muses. Stand- 
ing in an estuary that gets abundant rain, 
it is a greenly-picturesque town as seen from 
the sea, but its harbour is not accessible to 
large craft. From it, steamers ply hundreds 
of miles up the Itapicuni to Caxias, the 
second city of the State, to which a railway 
also goes, connecting there with one to 
Therezina (30,000), inland capital of the 
neighbour State Piauhy, that only touches 
the sandy shore, separated from ^laranhao 
by the Paranahyba River, one of whose 
mouths affords a small port. Next extends 
along the coast Ceara, the best populated of 
the northern States, and by men who have 
the name of being rather more awake than 
their neighbours, a spirit shown by a recent 
revolt against the central Government. Its 
port-capital Fortaleza (50,000) is not one for 
large vessels, but is being improved by local 

^One can abridge as the Portuguese form of Saint, 
written Sao and pronounced w ith a nasal sound like 
the French n. 


enterprise. Next comes, about Cape S. 
Roque, the State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
with Natal (20,000) for its capital and natur- 
ally poor port, which also is being much 
improved to make a naval station as well 
as the harbour of a whaling fleet. Natal is 
described as a pleasant place with a good 
climate, but surrounded by a dreary waste, 
for this is the most arid of the northern States. 
Its chief asset is extensive saline deposits 
along the shore; else in the whole region the 
industries are cotton-growing on the hot 
lowlands and cattle-rearing on the uplands 
among interlacing chains of mountains. 
The population oCall these four States is 
about two and a half millions, the least back- 
ward of whom are apt to go off in search of 
better fortune in districts more favoured by 
nature. 

Natal stands round the corner of the coast, 
facing east, where now w^e come to more 
hopeful prospects in the State of Parahyba, 
not so much tried by drought, so that lush 
tropical vegetation mantles its hills, and 
sugar-cane and coffee can be growm as W’ell 
as cotton; yet it is hardly more prosperous 
than its northern neighbour, having a popu- 
lation of only some 600,000 over an area 
about as large as Scotland’s. The city of 
Parahyba (20,000), as the State, takes its 
name from the river some way up which it 
stands, with a raihvay to its landing-place, 
Cabedello, at the mouth. Beyond this comes 
the more important and forward State of 
Pernambuco, the centre of Brazilian sugar- 
growing, with some million and a half of 
inhabitants. Its capital, a city of 200,000 
people, the Brazilian port at which a 
traveller from Europe is likely to make his 
first acquaintance with the country, is known 
to us as Pernambuco, but to the Brazilians 
as Recife, taking this name from the reef 
that extends for hundreds of miles along the 
coast, an emerging fragment of it here 
adapted as natural breakwater for a harbour 
which, with some proposed improvement, 
might become the best one of Brazil, but 
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Landing’ at Pernambuco (Recife) 


Until the new harbour works are finished, the great ocean liners, en route to Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, lie outside the reef, and connection with the town must 
be made by motor launches. 


hitherto great liners have 
had to lie off the shallow 
basin within the reef. 

The city is built on an 
island, a peninsula, and 
the mainland, these di- 
visions, known respec- 
tively as San Antonio, 

Recife, and Boa Vista, be- 
ing connected by bridges, 
on the score of which 
Recife dubs itself a South 
American Venice; then, 
a few miles off, Olinda, 
the original capital, stands 
on pretty green hills, each 
topped with a church 
or a convent; and thg 
suburbs straggle out for 
miles. San Antonio is 
the liveliest part of the 
city, Recife the oldest, 
and Boa Vista the most 
modern. The older quar- 
ters show traces of the 
Dutch who for a time 
held this place, and laid 
the foundations of its 
prosperity. Its special 
exports are sugar and 
cotton: it is noted also 
for pineapples, as for 
bananas; and Brazil wood 
is so much shipped here 
as sometimes to have 
been known as Pernam- 
buco wood. There is 
a considerable foreign 
colony at this tropical 
port, the nearest to 
Europe. The State has 
other small harbours, and 
is well served by the Great Western Railway, 
a British enterprise, like so many in this 
country. 

To the south of Pernambuco lie Algoas, 
so called from the lagoons of its coast, on 
which an inlet gives a poor harbour to its 
capital Maceio (40,000); then Sergipe, the 
smallest State of the Union, about the size 
of Wales, with Aracajii (30,000) as its chief 


place and bar-blocked port. Neither of 
these States is much favoured in soil or 
shore-line; but Sergipe carries on cotton 
and other manufactures at the town of 
Estancia; and Alagoas has a rising river port 
some way up the San Francisco, the estuary 
of which separates their territory. The San 
Francisco is the chief river of this coast, 
parallel to which it runs, like the Amazon, 
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mainly north between mountain ranges, 
before turning to reach the sea after a course 
of 2000 miles. It rises far to the south, near 
the head of the Parana, and is connected 
with the Amazon by a lake that sends its 
overflow to both of them, so widely are the 
great waters of South America interlaced. 
For about half the middle course it is 
navigable, and for about 1 50 miles above its 
mouth till barred by the grand fall of Paulo 
Affonso, in its way one of the finest in the 
world. ^ So says more than one traveller; 
but the great streams of this land have many 
such scenes, some of them seldom visited by 
eyes qualified to appreciate their wonders. 
Another stream to the south, known as the 
Little San Francisco, has also some fine 
falls, if not equal to the great one of Paulo 
Affonso. The country about it is dry and 
sterile, but, this gigantic obstruction being 
turned by a railway, the river makes a grand 
waterway to the richer lands of Bahia. 

Bahia ranks among the most prosperous 
and best-peopled States of the Union, taking 
its name from the great shipping port to 
which its produce can be carried by rail. 
The city of Bahia was the old capital of 
Brazil, and is still its second place in fame, 
its third in population (300,000), pronounced 
by foreigners the most Brazilian city, with 
its narrow streets, quaint old buildings, and 
ancient smells. Its full title is nothing less 
than S. Salvador de Bahia de Todos os 
Santos, the early Latin colonists having thus 
lavished saintly names on their foundations; 
but this is contracted to Bahia, as the present 

The sight that here burst upon my eyes ”, says 
Mr. Frank Vincent, “ was one of tumultuous gran- 
deur, at once beautiful and frightful. I beheld the 
* King of Rapids *, for there is none greater on earth! 
The banks are flanked with masses of broken and 
cracked rock, and large and small boulders of a 
brown colour smoothly worn. The rapids above 
the cataracts remind me of those below Niagara, 
only here the w'ater is of a brownish- yellow, instead 
of a whitish-green, but there is the same terrific 
speed — here fully thirty miles an hour — the same 
leaping and eddying, the same foam and spray. 
There are, exactly speaking, seven great cataracts 
of Paulo Affonso, three in the middle of the river, 
separated by small, rocky islands, and four toward 
the right bank. Paulo Affonso, of course, partakes 
more of the nature of gigantic rapids than of falls. 
At least, one discovers no vertical tumbles over 
precipices throughout the distance of a quarter of 
a mile, and two hundred and sixty feet in which 
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capital, which has a St. Sebastian In its 
baptismal register, is “ Rio for sailors. It 
stands on the most spacious harbour of 
Brazil, a wide bay [Bahia) where the ruins 
of Dutch as well as Portuguese forts tell of 
old settlement. Its site is cramped by a 
precipitous cliff which divides the city into 
an upper and a lower town, connected by 
lifts and steep ways, on which, not many 
years ago at least, our old-fashioned sedan- 
chairs might be seen plying, in contrast with 
a modern “ elevator ’’ and light railways. 
Apart from questions of site, the Portuguese 
in Brazil have not much affected the monoto- 
nous regularity of Spanish- American towns; 
and this one, having had to get built as it 
could, the water-side houses are pressed into 
an unusually tall form along streets so narrow 
that even in a main thoroughfare people 
must sometimes step into the doorways to 
make room for a tram-car. This part is 
chiefly warehouses and the dwellings of 
negroes, who flourish in a remarkably 
stalwart breed at Bahia, unaffected by in- 
fection that used to take heavy toll of new- 
comers, but is now being successfully com- 
bated. The chief buildings are in the 
upper city, the most interesting of them old 
churches, built in the days when this city 
was a Jesuit stronghold; a striking sign of 
change is a Baptist mission installed in what 
was once the Holy Inquisition's quarters. 
At the south end are public gardens, with a 
terrace commanding the hay, which makes 
a favourite resort; and farther out in this 
direction extends the choicest suburb, 

the river changes its level. You might rather say 
that the cataracts dispose themselves in several 
terraces. Just at the first one is a semicircle of 
black, jagged rocks which, taken with the abyss into 
which the water here falls, make a wild and awful 
picture. So dense is the vapour that I doubt if it 
would be possible, from any foothold, to see the 
bottom of this gigantic caldron. There is a mighty 
and constant roar, which seems to come from every 
direction, and the spray dances and shoots upward 
several hundred feet. Across the river, and a little 
below, are three fine cataracts, around and about 
which you see bright-green grass, many of the trees 
in blossom; beyond, a small purple peak; and above 
all, a crystal sky of the most delicate blue. You 
leap at once from a Dantean Inferno to a Thom- 
sonian Arcadia; though I must add that these rapids, 
both above and below the cataracts, are awful rather 
than beautiful, magnificent rather than lovely.” — 
Around and About South America. 
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Courtesy of R.M.S.P. Co. 

The most spacious harbour of Brazil : Bahia, from the sea 


where the foreign merchants seek their 
residence. Bahia was the chief port of the 
slave-trade, and came near to being ruined 
by its abolition, but now thrives anew from 
the export of local produce, in which tobacco 
takes a lead as sugar at Pernambuco. Rail- 
ways come from the interior to several 
smaller ports on the coast of this large State, 
in which gold, coal, diamonds, and other 
gems have been discovered; and among its 
minerals is the monazitic sand containing 
thorium, now in request for the manufacture 
of incandescent gas-mantles. 

To the south and w^est this State's neigh- 
bour is the larger and better peopled one of 
Minas Geraes. Its four millions of inhabi- 
tants dwell inland, cut off from the sea by 
part of Bahia and by the small State of 
Espirito Santo, whose capital, Victoria, 
(20,000) stands on an island, at the foot of 
an extinct volcano, a beacon for immigrants 


landing here to be carried by rail up to the 
more stirring districts of Minas. This 
region of mountains and table-lands, tra- 
versed by the upper course of the San 
Francisco, is, as its name hints, the chief 
mining field of Brazil, gold having been so 
plentiful that it could be washed out of the 
streams, even, it is said, out of the streets 
after heavy rain; and natives needy enough 
to take the trouble often were literally able 
to “ come down with the dust but this 
industry seems to languish, except in deeper 
mines worked largely by British capital and 
managem.ent. The town of Diamantina, in 
the centre of the State, was christened by 
the diamonds found here and to the north, 
while the south end seems to abound rather 
in thermal springs. This State has been 
called “ a heart of gold ’’in “a breast of 
iron ”; its truest riches seem to be hills of 
iron-ore, as well as manganese and other 
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rare minerals; and it already works its own 
iron in factories. The chief place used to be 
Ouro Preto, lying in a Tyrol-like valley 
reached by rail northwards from Rio de 
Janeiro; but since the yield of its famous 
gold-mines has gone dowm, the seat of 
government was moved westward to Bello 
Horizonte, a healthier towm that gives 
promise of growing into a fine city. By 
some accounts Barbacena, standing over 
4000 feet up the mountains in the south, is 
the largest place of Minas Geraes. Though 
the people are thickly settled in certain 
districts, it has not large cities to boast of, 
so much as many thriving towns, one of them 
Leopoldina, of note chiefly as giving a name 
to an important railway line branching over 
this State, as does the Central Brazilian rail- 
road from Rio de Janeiro. The less-settled 
background shows a great variety of scenery, 
from thick forests and fever-haunted sw^amps 
to rolling grass-lands w^here, Mr. J. W. 
Wells declares, only hedges are wanting to 
complete the resemblance to an English 
dowii.^ This part . is tvell adapted for 
cattle-breeding, while richer lowlands grow^ 
all sorts of crops, among them the Brazilian 
hemp claimed to be as good as the sisal fibre 
now so much in demand. In the mountains 
of the south has its source the Rio Grande, 
that one of Brazil’s several “ great rivers ” 
which is taken for the liead of the Parana. 
Being the republic’s most thickly populated 
and one of its most enterprising States, 
Minas is as well supplied with rails as with 
w-aterways. 

To the south of Minas Geraes and Espi- 
rito Santo with its shore strip of fertile soil 
and virgin forest, lies Rio de Janeiro, a State 

It is a world of green grass, and only in the 
bottoms of wide shallow valleys is seen a little bush 
or forest; on the hilltops and sides even the sparse 
cerrado vegetation is absent. The higher lands of 
the enclosing horseshoe are the old levels of the 
great Brazilian plateau that covers the greater part 
of the empire, hut that is so cut up by denudations 
in the neighbourhood of the large rivers and small 
streams that a limited experience of the country 
W'ill not permit its original homogeneity to be easily 
traceable or discernible. Away to the west can be 
seen occasional bends of the river, sometimes fringed 
by belts of forest, sometimes bordered by the river- 
excavated red clitfs of the hills, sometimes enclosed 
by the gentle slopes of grassy hills. Away beyond 
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important out of proportion to its small size» 
for it encloses the Federal District, site of 
the capital, city of more than a million 
people, rivalled on this continent only by 
Buenos Aires in size, but far surpassing it in 
beauty. Rio de Janeiro, originally a French 
settlement, is one of the famous cities of the 
world through its site on a bay of which all 
accounts run to superlatives. “ Even’\ 
exclaims Prince Adalbert of Prussia, for one, 
“ imposing and animating Naples, with 
Vesuvius and her magnificent bay, sinks in 
comparison; even the Oriental splendour of 
Constantinople . . . did not transport me so 
much as the first view of Rio de Janeiro!’’ 
Swiss migrants have here fancied themselves 
on a tropical Lake of Geneva. Australians 
have been known to gdmit the Bay of Sydney 
as surpassed. 

The “ River of January ” is a landlocked 
harbour winding several leagues inland, 
studded w^ith rocky islands and environed 
by brown and grey mountain-peaks and 
heights displaying tropical greenery against 
the warm red earth of the district. The 
entrance, a mile wdde, is protected by strong 
forts and sentinelled by the huge Sugar Loaf 
Rock, above which, to the south-west, rises 
a group of bold cones, as on the north are 
seen the celebrated Organ Mountains with 
their needle-like points. On the w^est side 
the city, pent in against the hillside, for 
miles along the shore presents a narrow 
crescent of gaily-coloured houses, inter- 
spersed with church towers and tufts of 
palms; and not less striking is its aspect by 
night, w^hen leagues out at sea can be caught 
the glow which its long lines of lamps spread 
upw^ards over the slopes. They seem to be 

the river are more green hills, fading away in the 
far distance into faint blue outlines, hardly dis- 
cernible against the pearly-coloured horizon. Over- 
head is a pale azure sky, across which the fleecy 
clouds chase each other in ever-changing forms, 
softening the verdant landscape with dark, fleeting 
shadows. A fresh, pure breeze blows freely across 
the wide expanse, scented with the odorous grasses. 
What a solitude it is! not a column of smoke is 
anywhere visible to denote the presence of man, 
not a hut, not a habitation of any kind can be seen: 
the cattle- tracks, and occasionally a very few cattle, 
and the recently-burnt grass are the only evidences 
in sight of human existence.” — J. W. Wells’s Three 
Thousand Miles through Brazil. 
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reflected by the lights of Nictheroy on the 
opposite side of the harbour, which can 
hardly be called a suburb, for it was the 
original Indian town, and is the State capital, 
itself a place of 50,000 people, making a 
Brighton for the federal metropolis. Lovely 
is the view of the whole bay when lit up by 
sunrise or flooded with yellow moonlight. 
The amenities of this scene are preserved by 
a law forbidding the further clearing of trees, 
which began to have a parching effect on the 
climate of the basin, shut in among an 
extraordinary gathering of domed, coned, 
pinnacled, saddlebacked, and precipice- 
scarred mountains. 

On landing, as so often will be the case 
with picturesque cities, the charm of what 
from the sea seemed a “ cluster of alabaster 
castles ” is or rather was apt to disappear in 
the reality of cramped, irregular, roughly- 
paved streets, fouled by such unsavoury 
trades as hide-curing and tallow-boiling, 
** reeking with repulsive odours and filled 
with vermin-covered beggars and wolfish- 
looking dogs among the motley-coloured 
throng of inhabitants. Even the chief 
street, the Rua do Ouvidor, is too narrow for 
carriages to pass each other; and in many of 
the closely-packed streets driving has to be 
prohibited. Most of the old public build- 
ings are not imposing, and the churches are 
chiefly remarkable for their gaudy decora- 
tions; but the new Palace of the Legislature 
is a worthy structure, and the residence of 
the president has at least a fine interior. 
One notable building is the Misericordia 
Hospital, the management of which well 
carries out its purpose; and with this is 
connected an important School of Medicine. 
The National Library and the Museum have 
valuable collections; and an old convent has 
been turned into an Astronomical Observa- 
tory. In the bay are the naval and military 
arsenals of the republic. To a stranger, the 
most interesting sight may be the glowing 
hues and lively scenes of the markets, with 
their show of fish and fruit. A local in- 
dustry, by the way, which is well represented 
in the shops, is the manufacture of artificial 
flowers from the feathers of humming-birds, 
leaves being imitated in sheeny beetle wings. 
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The jewellers^ work, exhibited in one street, 
is also notable. Another striking feature of 
this city is an aqueduct of double-tiered 
arches, supplying it with the water that 
might be more freely used. 

Any hint of depreciation in the above 
paragraph will seem out of date, since an 
energetic prefect has undertaken for this 
city such a work of renovation as was 
carried out by Baron Hausmann in Paris. 
Tumble-down old slums have been swept 
aw’ay, streets widened and paved with 
asphalt, and most of the city is opened up 
by fine avenues, parks, and gardened spaces, 
about which rise handsome modern struc- 
tures, public and private, one of the most 
up-to-date being a Ritz-Carlton Hotel with 
500 rooms. In a. dozen years Rio de 
Janeiro has been largely transformed with 
remarkable success, though it may still 
keep the old local colour and smell in some 
quarters. If the cramped Rua do Ouvidor 
remains its Regent Street, it has now for 
central thoroughfare a spacious avenue 
leading on to a leafy and floweiy esplanade, 
that stretches miles along the shore, down 
to new docks and dredgings by which the 
port also is improved. But the recent 
adornments of this city do it less honour 
than the vigorous sanitary measures that 
have rooted out its old bad name for yellow 
fever and other infections, which were 
specially dangerous to strangers. After the 
example of Uncle Sam’s dealings with 
epidemic disease in Cuba and Panama, 
Dr. Oswald Cruz was the scientific champion 
commissioned by the Government, who, in 
spite of the indifference or opposition of 
the ignorant populace, by grubbing up 
mosquito haunts and drenching them with 
paraffin, clearing out fetid refuse, draining 
or filling in swampy ground, and flushing 
the reservoirs of contagion, so quelled the 
yellow’' fever dragon that for some years 
Rio has been free from its visitations. 
This triumph of sanitary science is being 
repeated in other great cities of Brazil; 
and in Rio de Janeiro it may clog the design 
of removing the seat of government to a 
central site on the mountain ridge of 
Goyaz. 
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Thus swept and garnished, the capital is 
well provided with roads and rails to carry 
its inhabitants out into their magnificently 
beautiful environs. The better class of 
the inhabitants make their homes on the 
slopes above, or in gardened country-- 
houses with palm-tree avenues that spread 
the clustering suburbs for miles around. 
These environs are reached by trams, here 
called ‘‘ bonds as a hint of how they 
came to be introduced by foreign capital; 
and steam-ferries ply across the bay. Out- 
side it, on the open ocean, Rio has its 
Copacabana bathing-beach. Half a dozen 
miles to the south-west is reached the 
Botanic Garden, containing a concentra- 
tion of tropical exuberance and intense 
colour hardly found elsewhere in the world 
unless at the Buitenzorg Gardens of Java; 
the special feature here is a magnificent 
colonnade of palms, suggesting nature's 


model for an Egyptian temple. Above this 
rises the precipitous granite cone of Corco- 
vado, crowned by a belvedere to which a 
twisting mountain-railway takes one for a 
prospect unsurpassed, if not in extent, in 
beautiful variety. A higher point of the 
same range is Tijuca (3360 feet), whose 
slopes are laid out as a park and health 
resort, and steps in the rock lead to the 
towering summit. The table-topped Gavea 
is of more difficult ascent. The outline of 
the whole chain has a curious resemblance 
to a “ stone man " lying on his back, the 
profile of the face having suggested to 
British sailors that of the great Wellington. 
West of Rio, Itatiaya seems the highest 
Brazilian peak (9000 or 10,000 feet). 

By rail one reaches the fantastically 
pointed Organ Mountains, an extension 
of the high Serra do Mar that walls in the 
coast to the south. Upon them lies Petro- 
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polis, the Windsor or Richmond of Brazil, 
showing marks of its origin as a German 
settlement, which strikes visitors as a half- 
Dutch, half-Swiss town, carrying out the 
latter resemblance by its large hotels. This 
was the favourite residence of Pedro II, 
who had another palace at San Cristoval, 
nearer the city. Another summer resort. 
Novo Friburgo, on the north slope, founded 
by the emperor’s Swiss guardsmen, was 
the first foreign colony of Brazil, in earlier 
days jealously preserved for Portuguese 
settlers, who turned it to so little profit. 
Farther back among the Organ Mountains, 
50 miles from Rio, Theresopolis lies in a 
valley of the picturesque and salubrious 
district called the Brazilian Switzerland. 
Over this chain run important railway lines 
into the interior States, S. Paulo and Minas 
Geraes. To the north Campos (40,000) 
is a centre of industry rather than a ville 
de plaisance for the capital. On the coast- 
line of the State the prominent point of 
Cape Frio, noted by mariners for the cold- 
air currents that have given its name, 
makes the southern end of a great bulge 
into the Atlantic, which is Brazil’s most 
striking feature on maps. 

Rio de Janeiro is shut in to the south 
and west by its populous neighbour and 
jealous rival, the State of San Paulo, in 
old days scat of those ruthless half-breed 
“ Paulistas ” that spread their slave-hunting 
raids through the region which they are 
accused by Charlevoix of depopulating to 
the extent of two million souls, for they 
did not stick at urging tribes to war to 
provide themselves with captives, and would 
butcher the poor wretches who could not 
keep up with their hurried marches, reck- 
lessly sacrificing hundreds of lives to bring 
one slave safe to market. They would 
even disguise their errand by pretending 
to be missionaries, and thus gathering to 
their own destruction the unsuspicious 
Indians, whose kinsmen might in future 
be only too suspicious, with or without 
cause; so it is little wonder that the Jesuits 
of the Paraguay Missions were resolute 
enemies of those human wolves. The 
Paulistas were active also in discovering 


and working mines in the interior. In 
one way or other they have won the name 
of being the most vigorous and enterprising 
strain of Brazilians; and now, almost 
equalled in number by European settlers, 
they have made their province one of the 
most prosperous through its coffee-growing 
and cattle-breeding, on the more populous 
eastern side opened up by railways to the 
coast. The whole State is almost as large 
as Britain; and its temperate highland 
climate has attracted numerous immigrants, 
mostly Italians, who have assisted passages, 
are lodged free for a week till they can look 
about them, then are put into the way of 
going to work. Some districts are almost 
entirely Italian, as is said to be half the 
population of the coital, the influx of this 
people having been specially large when 
checked in its flow towards the Argentine 
by the troubles of that republic in 1890. 
The first movement of immigration here 
seems to have been German, but of late 
years North German settlers have turned 
rather to the United States, if not to their 
own colonies, and in Brazil to the temperate 
States of the south. A good many Spaniards 
also seek their fortunes here; and there are 
some tens of thousands of the Levantine 
“ Syrians ” who take the place of Jews in 
many parts of this continent. One recent 
addition is a considerable body of Japanese 
imported to cultivate rice, tea, and silk- 
worms; but they have not been warmly 
welcomed, some newspapers raising a cry 
of ‘‘ yellow peril ”, as formerly a “ German 
peril ” was denounced. The fast increasing 
population of this State is reckoned from 
three to four millions. Such progress it 
largely owes to the policy of encouraging 
foreign immigration for the development of 
its varied industries, among which coffee- 
growing takes a lead, half the world’s supply 
coming from S. Paulo. So liberal is its 
supply that, to keep up prices, the culti- 
vation has been restricted by law. But the 
Paulistas do not rest with one string to 
their bow, as rubber is on the Amazon. 
They grow also sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
&c., on a fertile soil that has stores of 
minerals, notably iron-ore turned to account 
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Viaduct on the Santos and S. Paulo Railway 

Both from a scenic and an engineerinyf point of view the cable railway between S. Paulo and its port Santos is a marvel 
of construction. It ranks, indeed, with such famous structures as the Brooklyn and Forth Bridges; and this British-managed 
line has the further distinction that, in spite of the enormous initial oulla)' an<] higii running costs, it yields the largest and 
most regular dividends of any railway in South America. 

in railway and other works, this being a 
region of manufacturing activity. 

The capital S. Paulo, chief inland city 
of the republic, with a population variously 
stated, one estimate being over 400,000, 
stands high and healthy behind the coast 
range upon the tropic line of Capricorn, 
and has a thriving modern air, though it 
it is one of the oldest places in Brazil, as 
testified by some of its large public buildings, 
among them an ex-convent dating back to 
the middle of the sixteenth century; but 
there are some fine new structures that seem 
to surpass those of the national capital, 
for one, a palace erected as monument of 
Brazilian independence, and used as the 
State Museum. The State Government is 


also housed in a lordly style; and the 
Avenida Paulista and other spacious 
thoroughfares, as well as the fashionable 
new suburb of Hygienopolis, display the 
mansions of a cosmopolitan society, foreign 
enterprise being well represented here. 
The finest park is the Jardin da Luz, 
dappled with sheets of water, and con- 
taining specimens of the State’s animal life, 
not including dangerous beasts, one under- 
stands; but among the city’s suburban 
sights is Dr. Vidal Brazil’s celebrated 
institution for the study of South American 
snakes, two to three hundred kinds of 
them, and for the preparation of serum as 
antidote to the bite of the venomous ones, 
about a sixth of the whole number. As 
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the krite in India, the most deadly snake 
of Brazil is the small jararacUy which, 
lurking in herbage, bites the bare feet of 
people too lazy to wear boots. San Paulo 
boasts the largest theatre in Brazil, nume- 
rous colleges and schools, nearly a dozen 
daily papers, an imposing railway station, 
and other signs of its taking itself as the 
most go-ahead city of the most advanced 
state of the republic, which, in contrast 
to the old Paulista lawlessness, is noted 
for the efficiency of its police force, as for 
the number of its railroads. 

A road that pays high dividends, more 
than can be said of all Brazilian railways, 
is the remarkable cable line winding and 
climbing over the coast range between 
S. Paulo and its port Santos, now improved 
to be the second harbour of Brazil. Santos 
(70,000) is a thriving modern place, some fifty 
miles from S. Paulo, to which its business 
men can travel backwards and forwards by 
half a dozen trains a day. Though much 
hotter than the capital, its wharves display 
a busy liveliness by which even the negro 
stevedores seem stirred to work harder than 
at Bahia or Pernambuco; and the local 
energy is well shown in sanitary cares that 
have gone to free this port from its old 
ill-fame as a hot-bed of yellow fever and 
smallpox. It has now some note as a 
bathing resort, an adjacent beach being 
equipped with a gambling casino and hotels 
proclaiming themselves (Jrand and Palatial. 

There are other harbours on the coast 
of this State, and it has several inland cities 
growing over a population of 50,000 or so. 
Populations are in all Brazilian cities rather 
difficult to estimate, not only for want of 
an official census, but because they some- 
times count the populous environs included 
in their municipal districts. Campinas, 
“ princess of the west ”, finely situated on 
a high plain, is perhaps the chief of these 
Paulista cities, most of them showing signs 
of progress, and lit by electric light supplied 
from the many waterfalls of the State, 
that also work factories and foundries. On 
the farther side of a double range of moun- 
tains, the streams run to the Parana, one 
of them the Tiete broken by the wide falls 


of Itapura, whose rush seems echoed, when 
the wind is in the right quarter, by the roar 
of a rival cataract at Urubupunga, on the 
Upper Parana. Another tributary is so 
much obstructed by rapids as to have 
earned a name meaning the “ Useless 
River At this corner of the State, a 
million horse-power or so has been running 
to waste in such a wilderness that a military 
station, some sixty years old, was recently 
re-discovered, deserted and overgrown by 
forest, after being almost forgotten. These 
backwoods may still be haunted by untamed 
Indian tribes, using such missiles as heavy 
clubs hurled at man and beast, or clay balls 
shot from a two-stringed bow, as from a 
schoolboy’s catapult. 

We now come to the narrowing south 
end of Brazil, whose more temperate cli- 
mate has attracted a larger proportion of 
European immigrants, sometimes tempted 
to think that they might do better if cut 
loose from the fortunes of their adopted 
countrjTOen in the more sluggish north. 
The foreigners settled here are numbered 
at some 400,000. This region is divided 
into three States, whose waters mainly 
drain westward into the Parana, even when 
rising in the coast range along the Atlantic, 
to which flow only a few short streams. 
The Uruguay is another great tributary of 
the Plate that has its source here in Bra- 
zilian mountains. The three States in 
general consist of healthy uplands, behind 
the coast range shutting off a hotter sea- 
board rim, on which palms and other tro- 
pical vegetation contrast with the hardier 
inland growths. Wheat and barley flourish 
here rather than cotton or sugar-canes; and 
the negroes originally imported to work in 
the crops of a hot sun have not so much 
stained the southern population, now re- 
cruited rather by Poles, Russians, Austrians, 
and Germans, who must have been much 
at loggerheads in the late eventful years. 
A feature of the coast-line is huge mounds 
of shells which some take to have been 
piled up by the ocean, while others look 
on them as the refuse heaps of aboriginal 
inhabitants; and practical minds dwell on 
the fact that they offer stores of lime. In 
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the background are jungles of forest, choked 
by thorny undergrowth mantling steep hills 
and deep ravines, from which rush streams 
that on the plains slacken their course in 
a labyrinth of lakes, creeks, and swamps, 
uninhabitable even by nomad Indians. 

The State of Parana is named from the 
great river that forms its frontier with 
Paraguay. As yet it has only about half 
a million inhabitants, among whom Poles 
seem prominent. Some tenth of these are 
gathered at the capital Curytiba, a city 
built as if it meant to grow, standing on 
a high inland plateau, connected by a line 
over the coast range with its port Paranagua. 
There is much fertile soil, and the country 
is believed to contain minerals waititig ex- 
ploitation; but as yet jhe chief v'ealth of 
Parana seems to be in its trees. It has 


huge forests of araucaria pines, exported as 
timber and matches; then among them 
grows the mate that is for this State what 
coFee is for S. Paulo or rubber for the 
Amazon. Mate, or more correctly yerba 
— the herb par excellence — called mate from 
the little gourd in which its leaves are 
infused to be drunk through a tube, sup- 
plies a beverage known all over South 
America, at this end of it taking the place 
of tea in Britain or coffee in the rest of 
Brazil. Brewed fr a the leaves of a holly- 
like shrub, 1 8 feet high or so, first culti- 
vated by the Jesuits in Paraguay, it is 
sometimes called Paraguay tea or Jesuits* 
tea as quinine was Jesuits’ bark. All about 
the Plate River’s basin it makes as much a 
necessary of life as tobacco, recommended 
by its invigorating properties both tonic 



Brazil’s Chief Export: shipping coffee in sacks (each weighing 132 Ib.) at the port of Santos 

Half the world’s supply of coffee comes from the State of S. Paulo, which means that about 10,000,000 sacks pass 
annually through Santos for shipment abroad This steady flow of traffic explains the prosperity of the S. Paulo Rail- 
way, which carries the produce to the port. 
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and nutritious, while asserted to be a safer 
stimulant than tea or coffee. Attempts are 
now made at introducing its use in our 
own country; but as yet the bitter flavour 
has not taken British taste, educated upon 
the Asiatic tea, which is a totally different 
plant. From Parana it is largely exported 
to the Argentine and other adjacent coun- 
tries, the leaves being first carefully dried, 
and commonly ground to powder, but they 
may be infused in either form. 

From its southern neighbour Santa Cathe- 
rina, with which it has had sore boundary 
disputes, Parana is mainly separated by the 
Iguassu tributary of the Parana. The Igu- 
assu boasts a fall only in our time brought 
to note as the grandest in Brazil, or appa- 
rently in the world, higher than Niagara, 
wider than the Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi, and with a greater volume of water 
than either of them. So out of the way 
is this marvel, that as yet it has seldom sat 
for its picture to travellers.’ 

Santa Catherina seems rather a poor 
state, which might easily feed ten times 
its few hundreds of thousand inhabitants. 
With no special product unless an export 
of butter, it grows various crops on the 
uplands, and on the coast-line coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco still thrive till at the south end 
they may have to reckon with a touch of 
frost. Its most hopeful feature is flourish- 
ing German colonies like those of Blu- 
menau and Joinville, where thousands of 
voluntary exiles from the Fatherland keep 
their language and their native habits of 
industry. The capital is Florianopolis, for- 
merly known as Desterro, on the island of 
Santa Catherina that stood godmother to 
the whole State. This city of 25,000 or 
30,000 people was a few years ago described 

The cataracts of the Iguassu arc formed by an 
abrupt drop in the level of the river that pours 
sheer over basaltic cliffs, sixty to seventy metres 
high, along a breadth of four thousand metres. 
These cliffs curve on the Brazilian bank, to make a 
sort of close horse-shoe, or rather a long glove- 
finger, and are separated by a verdant isle from another 
series of falls rather less high, on the Argentine side. 
The former are certainly the more impressive by the 
enormous volume of water that falls over the cliffs 
into a narrow gorge at their base, a gulf out of which 
rise blue-tinted clouds of spray, , . . The mighty 
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as having neither drains nor water-pipes 
nor public lighting; but it has now been 
equipping itself with the electricity that 
comes cheap in a land of rushing torrents; 
and with its good situation and fair harbour, 
it should be its own fault if it do not flourish. 
The seaboard has other ports, chief of them 
perhaps Laguna to the south, beyond which 
we pass into the last State of the Union. 

Rio Grande do Sol takes its name from 
a Grand River of the South, no such grand 
stream indeed in itself, but flowing into the 
long and broad Lagoa dos Patos (Duck- 
lake), that is the largest of lagoons breaking 
the sandy shallow coast-line. At the head 
of this stands the capital, Porto Alegre, 
which, with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
makes the chief city of South Brazil. At 
the sea opening is the port Rio Grande, 
and some way up the lagoon Pelotas, 
both of these places counting their citizens 
in tens of thousands. On the Uruguay 
River which forms the western border, 
are La Cruz and Uruguay ana, the latter, 
opposite the Argentine tow'n Restauracion, 
now brought in touch with Porto Alegre 
by a railway. The State is well provided 
with railways, and its population of some 
million and a half has the credit of a pro- 
gressive spirit, including as it does a good 
proportion of Germans and Italians, the 
latter more ready, as might be expected, 
to mix with their kinsfolk of Latin stock. 
The country, if not so picturesque as other 
parts of Brazil, is healthy and temperate. 
Vines are grown here, from which wine is 
made that some day may be better made; 
and the cultivation of tea seems a hopeful 
experiment. But the great industry of 
Rio Grande is the rearing of horses and 
cattle on its pastures, and sheep on the 

curve of the huge liquid mass breaks like waves of 
white haze or snow amid an immense splashing of 
water suspended in vapour and pierced by the oblique 
sun rays. This at once terrifies and delights. One 
can’t help thinking what would become of one if de- 
livered to this silvery w ater bounding so far beneath 
these radiant rainbows. Such overwhelming force 
let loose in an inviolate solitude filled with freshness 
and perfumes, such grace united to so savage beauty 
make the spectacle one of the most moving in the 
world.” — M. Jules Huret’s De Buenos-Aires au Oran 
Chaco. 
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hills; then it supplies its neighbours with 
dried and salted beef, which has been the 
principal export; but it now begins to 
compete in the export trade of canned 
meat. Like the gauchos of the Argentine 
pampas, the people are born horsemen 
and herds; and some of them have been 
sometimes inclined to think that they should 
cut themselves loose from Brazil to join 
the contiguous republic Uruguay, with 
which they have so much in common. 
There is a great European power that, but 


for certain considerations, had been believed 
very willing to take under its wing that 
southern end of Brazil, w^here Germans can 
make themselves so much at home. Said to 
number here nearly a quarter of a million, 
during the Great War, some of them were 
stirred into futile insurrection against a 
government to which their allegiance was 
never hearty; then both Brazilian and Uru- 
guayan troops took part in repressing this 
demonstration of sympathy with the 
Fatherland. 


THE INTERIOR HIGHLANDS 


The great cities of Brazil are almost all 
on, or near, its seaboard, behind which 
the country rises in mountain chains and 
table-lands, more or less opened up to 
settlement. In the far background of the 
central region, stretching across to Bolivia, 
the land swells up from swampy flats and 
sweltering forests on an opener plateau with 
a mean elevation of apparently 3000 feet, 
roughened by ridges and the courses of 
clear brooks that gather as twisting rivers 
to flow south into the Plate estuary or north 
down a longer slope into the Amazon, 
this comparatively low mass making a 
central watershed of the continent. 

Here extend the huge States of Goyaz 
and Matto Grosso, for the most part as yet 
a wilderness. Matto Grosso means Great 
Forest, but this is a forest rather in our old 
English sense than an unbroken woodland 
like the Amazon valley. On its Plan Alto 
there are stretches of sandy, grassy, airy 
plain, dotted with small trees, sometimes 
clustering in open woods, sometimes matted 
together in a thick scrub through which 
men have to hack a toilsome passage, or 
again filling the hollows with luxuriant 
foliage, till on their lower reaches the rivers 
run between unbroken walls and caverns 

'M. Paul Walk, in his excellent account of Brazil, 
describes the work of the garimpeiros (diamond 
hunters) of Goyaz. “ Almost all the affluents of 
the Upper Araguaya roll down diamonds in their 
gravel; and the river itself is believed to bury 


of greenery veiled by flowering creepers. 
Goyaz is largely a stretch of mingled low- 
lands and mountains, running up between 
the two arms of the Tocantins River; but 
this State has also healthy and grassy up- 
lands. Much of both States, as in the back- 
ground of their seaboard neighbours, is 
inhabited by half-civilized or wild Indians, 
who have often had to retaliate outrages 
by half-civilized white men. The story 
goes that an early explorer set on fire a 
plateful of rum before the eyes of amazed 
natives, vowing that he would burn up all 
their rivers, if they did not guide him to 
gold. Such gold-hunters repaid the poor 
Indians by setting them to work as slaves 
in mines, as also negroes; and many old 
excavations are now found abandoned, 
sometimes for w’ant of water, sometimes 
flooded out by too much water, more abun- 
dant than a spirit of enterprise on the part 
of their owners. The whole region is be- 
lieved to be rich in gold and other minerals, 
such as mica which in some old houses is 
used for window panes instead of glass. 
Diamonds and other precious stones also 
appear to abound, notably in the basin of 
the Araguaya.h 

Hitherto these wilds have been best 

quantities of them characterized as fabulous. No 
doubt we must reckon here with the enhancements 
of imagination, yet it is credible enough that this 
wild and remote stream hides fine jewel-stores, when 
with such primitive methods as are used here, some 
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known to missionaries and adventurous 
hunters after gold, gems, or game. Of 
late years the Brazilian government has 
concerned itself with the duty of surveying 
and opening up this part of its territories, 
a task in which foreign explorers had led 
the way. Railways are approaching it from 
the eastern side, and a telegraph line has 
been drawn across to that isolated bit of 
rail by the rapids of the Madeira River. 
It is suggested that a canal over the low 
watershed would give water-carriage be- 
tween the valley of the Amazon and that 
of the Paraguay; but such a scheme would 
have to take into account the rapids and 
cataracts that obstruct their tributaries. 
How little that network of streams has been 
examined is shown b^ the fact, already 
mentioned, that the Roosevelt-Rondon ex- 
pedition of 1 91 3-4 put on the map a newly 
traced stream a thousand miles long, till 
then known only as the ** River of Doubt 

Ex-President Roosevelt, whose energy 
found vent in this scientific trip, has pub- 
lished a full account of it. He ascribes 
its success largely to the companionship of 
Colonel Rondon, an Indian by blood, who 
had already spent the best part of his life in 
exploring these highlands, travelling 14,000 
miles as a pioneer of telegraphs and roads. 
He astonished the Indians by first bringing 
an automobile into their pathless haunts; 
and much of his success was due to the 
good relations this engineer officer was able 
to establish with his simple kinsmen. 

It took the bold adventurers nearly 
five months to make their way from the 
Paraguayan frontier to Manaos, well - 
equipped as they were with stores and 
arms, helped on by steamers, teams, and 
canoes, yet with the chance of finding 

samples of its treasures can be wrested from the 
deep bed. In the brooks and torrents left dry part 
of the year, the work is easy, a garimpeiro^s exercised 
eye being quick to discover the gem concealed in 
its calcareous envelope; he goes up the bank, care- 
fully examining the gravel, and laying aside the bits 
of conglomerate that seem to him promising. When 
they deal with the Araguaya or some other great 
river, the garimpeiros unite in a party, boating to 
the spot where diamonds may be looked for. Having 
sunk to the bottom an osier basket weighted with 
a stone, one of them dives hastily to fill it with the 


themselves lost and starving. Several of' 
the party were naturalists, who made great 
booty of South America’s fauna, especially 
of the birds in which it is so rich, whose 
showy feathers here are a leading article of 
Indian trade. Colonel Roosevelt and his 
son revelled in exciting sport. They met 
naked Indians, unashamed and not un- 
friendly, among them one tribe that had 
the curious way of playing football with 
their heads. For weeks the nearly-starved 
and fever-stricken explorers saw no human 
soul, till they came dowm upon outlying 
settlers and straggling rubber-gatherers of 
the Amazon valley. The journey’s last 
stages were made laborious by the necessity 
of portaging their dwindled outfit round 
rapids like that described by the author: 

“ At the point where the descent was steepest 
there were great naked lats of friable sandstone 
and conglomerate. Over parts of these where 
there was a surface of fine sand, there was a 
growth of coarse grass. Other parts were bare, 
and had been worn by the weather into fan- 
tastic shapes — one projection looked like an 
old-fashioned beaver hat upside down. In this 
place, where the naked flats of rock showed the 
projection of the ledge through which the river 
had cut its course, the torrent rushed down a 
deep, sheer - sided, and extremely narrow 
channel. At one point it was less than two 
yards across, and for some distance not more 
than five or six yards. Yet only a mile or two 
above the rapids the deep, placid river was at 
least 100 yards wide. It seemed extraordinary, 
almost impossible, that so broad a river could 
in so short a space of time contract its dimen- 
sions to the width of the strangled channel 
through which it now poured its entire volume.'* 

He also came upon magnificent cataracts, 
one, the Falls of Utiarity, with a sheer drop 

gravel and rubbish of the river, then comes up to 
take breath, and the basket is drawn out for examina- 
tion of its contents. Each takes his turn at diving, 
for often the basket brings up only worthless stones, 
but after many plunges without result, a lucky chance 
may hit on a deposit that pays all their pains. The 
diamonds of the Araguaya are not large, but of veiy 
fine water. The garimpeiros* chief difficulty is 
finding a connoisseur who will pay them honestly 
for their spoil; that is as rare as for one of them to 
grow rich, the best part of their gains sticking in the 
hands of middlemen.” 
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of some 300 feet, and two or three times 
that breadth, foaming into a gorge of tro- 
pical forest, a scene which he would not 
admit as outranking Niagara, but with this 
exception, guessed it to be grander of its 
kind than any in North America. We may 
live to see such spectacles opened out as 
goals for easy tourists; but a later expe- 
dition under Lieutenant de Souza was 
broken up, with the loss of its leader, by 
hostile Indians. 

Matto Grosso and Goyaz, as large as 
several European kingdoms, have between 
them not half a million inhabitants, as far 
as can be guessed. The former, the second 
largest State of Brazil, is the most thinly 
peopled of all, Goyaz, on its eastern side, 
being not quite so empty, though much 
fertile soil still runs to waste here. Cattle- 
rearing has been carried on over their more 
accessible outskirts; and they supply their 
neighbours with salted dried meat, as 
well as with rubber, tobacco, and other 
vegetable products, the cultivation of which 
extends as means of communication are 
opened. 

The capital of Goyaz is a one-storied 
town of the same name, on the River Ver- 
melho, said to have less than 20,000 citizens, 
but it expects to grow apace when reached 
by a railway. The old road to it passes 
through a mountain gap sentinelled by huge 
pyramids of rock, which are known as the 
Gates of Goyaz. This State has only half 
a dozen other towns of a few thousand 
people, one of them Leopoldina, an ex- 
military post, which had a spurt of pros- 
perity when, half a century ago, an ener- 
getic governor started steamers on its river; 
but his successors let them rot; and now 
its hopes are in one of the two railways 
pushed on into this State. Another town, 
Santa Luzia, has an old repute for the 
supply of tinted crystals extracted from the 


range separating it from Minos Geraes, and 
for the manufacture of real marmalade, a 
word we took from the Portuguese, who 
mean by it conserve of quinces. Pyren- 
opolis is spoken of as the State’s second 
town; but the last Year Book of Brazil 
does not contain its name. Yet this place 
may come to great note, for it stands on 
the edge of an enclave of Federal Territory 
marked out with the future design of trans- 
ferring the Republic’s capital from Rio to 
a highland healthy central site on this 
central ridge between the waters of the 
Plate and the Amazon. The date for this 
transference seems hitherto to have been 
manana; but it might be hastened by the 
offer of an enterprising syndicate to build 
and equip the new, capital in a model style 
gratis, in return for a long lease of the 
surplus lands. 

Matto Grosso, whose boundaries with its 
neighbour seem still not well defined, is 
naturally one of the richest States of the 
republic. Most of its inhabitants have 
gravitated to the southern slope of the 
Paraguay basin, where its towns can be 
reached in a month or so’s voyage from 
Rio, by way of Buenos Aires. The ex- 
capital, Villa Bella, having fallen into ruin, 
on a branch of the Paraguay stands its suc- 
cessor Cuyaba, with Corumba below, and 
Caceres above it, all reached by steamers, 
and now brought in touch with the eastern 
States by a railway pushed on to this basin. 
This line it is hoped to carry on into Bolivia 
and eventually across the continent. Unless 
near these towns, Matto Grosso has hardly 
had a road to take the place of its waterways. 
At last, the huge State begins to stir itself 
like a sleeping giant; and the next genera- 
tion may see great changes in a region of 
w^hich writers have had little to say in the 
past, but now are moved to prophesy of it 
as the Brazil of the future. 
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By courtesy of the South American :\Iissionary Society 


Native (Augantes) Indians Bathing in the Paraguay River 

The majority of Paraguaj’s inhabitants are of Indian (Guarani) descent, with very slight traces of foreign blood. 
They arc decidedly more primitive in dress, manners, and mode of life than those in neighbouring republics. Boots and 
shoes, for instance, arc worn by the upper classes only. 


PARAGUAY 


This country is, like Bolivia, a wholly 
inland one, communicating with the world 
by two great rivers that join the Uruguay 
in the estuary of the Plate. It seems natur- 
ally an appendix of Brazil, from w^hich 
these rivers flow, and it is in part roughened 
by spurs of the Brazilian highlands, dwind- 
ling here to irregular wooded heights, some 
of them volcanic, which divide the two 
basins. The Parana is the larger stream, 
making Paraguay’s eastern boundary with 
Brazil, then curving round as a border of 
the Argentine in the south; but in its 
middle course, where it leaves Brazil at 


the grand Seven Falls of Guayra, it becomes 
a gigantic torrent too much broken by rapids 
and rushing gorges to be navigable. The 
Paraguay, on the other hand, though of 
less volume, is more important as a water- 
w^ay, traversed by steamers for 2500 miles 
far into Brazil. Rising in a district of 
mountain lakes that drain also into the 
Amazon, after its tributary Apa has marked 
the Brazilian frontier, it flows smoothly 
through the country to which it gives a 
name, lower down parting this from Argen- 
tine territory, till at Paraguay’s south- 
western corner it is swallow^ed up by the 
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Parana, now tamed out of its wayward 
course and swollen by the Iguassu and 
smaller affluents from either side. 

The Paraguay then is the chief artery of 
this land. Yet its most famous settlers 
fixed themselves rather upon the more 
obstructed channel, desiring to keep aloof 
from intercourse with fellow-Christians of 
another temper. More than one cele- 
brated historian has told the story of the 
Jesuit missions of Paraguay; how on the 
wild banks of the Parana the black-robed 
fathers cleared ground for their Reduc- 
tions, whose strong ruins are here and there 
found overgrown by jungle; how the docile 
Guarani Indians were by kindly priestcraft 
reduced to obedient belief, and taught arts 
of war and peace; how the soldiers of the 
cross disciplined their converts to defend 
themselves against wolfish slave-hunters, 
Spanish and Portuguese, who cursed the 
forests of South America with such bru- 
tality as is scarcely yet exterminated in its 
wilds; and how^ here was fenced in a pious 
Arcadia that sheltered some myriads of 
childlike souls. Unfortunately the picture 
had darker shades. The Indian disciples, 
brought together like sheep at the tinkling 
of the chapel bell, and led out to w^ork by 
the music of hymns, became a listless and 

^Mr. R, B. Cunninghame Graham, who takes a 
very sympathetic view of this community, in his 
Vanished Arcadia thus restores one of the Reductions 
in which, at their fall, the Jesuits had some 150,000 
subjects over a district now divided between Para- 
guay, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic. “ Built 
round a square, the church and storehouses filled 
one end, and the dwellings of the Indians, formed 
of sun-dried bricks or w'attle canes in three long 
pent-houses, completed the three sides. In general, 
the houses were of enormous length, after the fashion 
of a St. Simonian phalanstery, or of a ‘ miner’s row * 
in Lanarkshire. Each family had its own apart- 
ments, which were but separated from the apart- 
ments of the next by a lath-and-plaster wall, called 
in Spanish tabiqiie; but one veranda and one roof 
served for a hundred or more families. The space 
in the middle of the square was carpeted with the 
finest grass, kept short by being pastured close by 
sheep. The churches, sometimes built of stone, 
and sometimes of the hard woods with which the 
<x)untry abounds, were beyond all description 
splendid, taking into consideration the remoteness 
of the Jesuit towns from the outside world. Fre- 
quently — as for instance in the mission of Los Apos- 
toles — the churches had three aisles, and were 
adorned with lofty towers, rich altars, super-altars, 
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indolent as well as a submissive flock. The 
too paternal masters, who found the lash 
the simplest way of giving lessons to human 
nature, did not escape the temptations of 
their pedagogic rule. This theocracy 
tended to be a tyranny, which was forcibly 
overthrown, either too late or too soon. 
In 1768, the hatred of more worldly co- 
believers and the jealousy of rival orders 
moved the home government to expel the 
Jesuits from that peaceful dominion which 
they had established by enslaving both 
body and soul.^ 

It is a commonplace of historians that 
their rule paved the way for Paraguay’s 
later misfortunes; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Jesuit missions only partly occupied 
this country, whoso chief stock of imported 
population was a hardy Basque one. It 
seems probable also that some of the ori- 
ginal settlers were Germans in Spanish 
service. But the character of these immi- 
grants grew morally soft through an admix- 
ture of Indian blood; and their mingled 
race proved ill-fit for freedom, when the 
name of it came to them with the reality 
of harsher tyrants than either Spanish 
governors or priestly teachers. The 
republic proclaimed in Paraguay had at 
first two consuls as supporters of its liberty; 

and statuary, brought at great expense from Italy 
and Spain. Though the churches were often built 
of stone, it was not usual for the houses of the 
Indians to be so built; but in situations where stone 
was plentiful, as at the mission of San Rorja, the 
houses of the Jesuits w ere of masonry, with verandas 
held up by columns, and with staircases with 
balustrades of sculptured stone. The ordinary 
ground-plan of the priest’s house w^as that of the 
Spanish-Moorish dw^elling, so like in all its details 
to a Roman house at Pompeii or at Herculaneum. 
Built round a square court-yard, with a fountain 
in the middle, the Jesuit’s house formed but a portion 
of a sort of inner town which was surrounded by a 
wall, in which a gate, closed by a porter’s lodge, 
communicated wdth the outside world. Within 3 ie 
wall was situated the church (although it had an 
entrance to the plaza), the rooms of the inferior 
priest, a garden, a guest-chamber, stables, and a 
storehouse, in which were kept the arms belonging 
to the town, the corn, flour, and wool, and the pro- 
visions necessary for life in a remote and often 
dangerous place. In every case the houses w^ere 
of one story; the furniture was modest, and in general 
home-made; in every room hung images and pious 
pictures, the latter often painted by the Indians 
themselves.” 
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but before long all power passed, for nearly 
a generation, into the hands of Dr. Francia, 
that “ lean iron ” Dictator, of whom, from 
very slight information, Carlyle gave us a 
fancy picture, coloured by his own admira- 
tion for masterful violence, Francia seems 
to have had some good qualities, which 
could not resist the demoralizing effect of 
playing providence to a nation. A fanatical 
free-thinker, after French models, he inten- 
sified the repressive and restrictive policy 
of the Jesuits, cutting off all intercourse 
between Paraguay and other countries, 
and forbidding trade except in virtue of 
licences granted by him. Private enter- 
prise was paralyzed by a government which 
undertook the whole control of c»immerce 
and labour. Order, at least, was main- 
tained with a firm liand in qui^e Oriental 
fashion. In his latter days, the Dictator 
is to be suspected of the madness that 
easily attaches itself to irresponsible power, 
living, it appears, in a frenzy of constant 
suspicion, and dealing out sentences of 
death and torture so freely that his people 
fled from the sight of El Supremo^ or flung 
themselves on the ground, hiding their 
faces as he passed among his gang of 
inquisitors and executioners. 

This first tyrant died 1840, sumptuously 
buried in a tomb soon violated by his secret 
enemies. After a brief attempt at con- 
stitutional government he was succeeded as 
Dictator by his nephew, Carlos Lopez, who 
so far reversed his policy as to make treaties 
of commerce with foreign powers, con- 
structing a railway, also establishing schools 
and industries, and otherwise trying to 
bring Paraguay into touch with the civilized 
world. Forms of republican freedom were 
kept up by the absolute ruler being from 
time to time reappointed to his authority, 
accepted with a due show of reluctance. 
Perhaps Lopez I, as he may be called, was 
as good a governor as the country would 
obey; and under him it certainly prospered. 
When he died in 1862, his son Francisco 
Lope^z gave promise of exercising the 
same power with enlarged views. Having 
himself visited Europe, he sent other young 
men from the country to be educated where 
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unfortunately he had caught the itch of 
military glory. Francia’s model had been 
Robespierre rather than Napoleon; though 
in his old age he is said to have dressed 
himself after the latter, his most imperial 
exploit was seizing on foreign soil the French 
savant Bonpland, Humboldt’s companion, 
and keeping him a captive for years. Lopez 
H, created a general in boyhood, felt him- 
self fit to be a half-bred Buonaparte; and 
he played Frederifk the Great in a manner 
that should have set him high among 
Carlyle'.^ heroes. With his neighbours 
there was ahviys open a contest about 
uncertain bounaaries. He wantonly invaded 
Brazil; then, encouraged by his obedient 
Congress, which bestowed on him the title 
of marshal, and freely supplied with the 
sinews of war in paper money, he took the 
offensive against the Argentine Republic 
also. Uruguay, to which he had looked 
for support, joined these two powers; and 
against the forces of all three Paraguay had 
to defend itself for six years. 

Lopez, no pattern of public or private 
virtues, showed more care for his own 
skin than leadership; while his infatuated 
people, drilled by generations of subjection, 
went to death with a reckless devotion that 
prolonged the unequal contest. A band 
of Amazons is said to have fought for him, 
led by his mistress, an Irish woman named 
Lynch; but the lurid romance of this 
struggle is all very dubious, t*uth through- 
out it being at a still greater discount than 
paper dollars. What authentic glimpses 
we get of the tyrant reveal a fat and sensual 
coward, prodigal of big words, and mad- 
dened by repeated disasters into abomin- 
able cruelties, among the victims of which 
were his owm brothers and sisters, even his 
mother, if all tales be true of this mongrel 
Nero. The allies, for their part, had little 
to be proud of in their conduct of the war. 
Though backed by a strong force of iron- 
clad and other vessels, it took them more 
than three years to capture Humaita, where 
Lopez had entrenched himself on a bluff 
commanding a curve of the Paraguay. 
More than once his subordinates snatched 
success in the face of despair; and even 
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after his capita! had been captured, the overwhelming proportion of women, 
victors seemed wearier of war than were Through death or flight the whole popu- 
the vanquished. Rut crushing odds beat lation had been reduced to at most a quarter 
down the resistance of Paraguay's man- of the 1,327,000 it was estimated at before 
hood, almost exterminated by fire and steel, the war. Towns and plantations w^ere 
by exile, by famine and disease, cholera ruined, often infested by jaguars, that 
and small-pox thinning tlie ranks of both took to man-eating among the abundance 
armies. The war dwindled into a guerrilla of corpses. All over Paraguay nature 
struggle, and at last, in 1870, Lopez fell threatened to resume her wilderness reign; 
obscurely at bay, amidst the ruin he had while its nascent civilization had to struggle 
brought on his country. Yet so blind was under a crushing burden of debt. Since 
the loyalty of this people, that to many of then, schooled by adversity, the enfeebled 
them he continued to loom through mists nation should walk warily in the ways of 
of bloodshed as an heroic figure, some constitutional progress, recognizing how its 
believing him still alive, and expecting him resources are practically mortgaged to its 
to return, a swarthy Rarbarossa, to raise creditors. Having had more than enough 
again the standard of his futile vainglory, of dictators, it seems pledged to order; but 
This sketch of a desolating war explains lately it took a fresh fit of revolutionary 
the feebleness to which Paraguay had been fever. Its expenses are chiefly for educa- 
brought a generation ago. Hardly any but tion, for the encouragement of commerce 
old men and boys were left among an and industry, and for a very small army, in 
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which it trusts less than in the mutual 
jealousies of its neighbours as buttresses 
to its independence. 

Nature has done more than man for this 
country, whose soil is in parts very rich. 
The climate is warm, hot in summer, yet 
it is asserted seldom rising to such heat 
as may sometimes be felt in Spain and 
Italy; the winters are genial, with an occa- 
sional touch of frost. The rainfall varies, 
increasing from west to east, heaviest in 
our autumn months. The beauty of the 
rich vegetation has charmed all visitors; 
and the chief fault found with the country 
is a certain pervading languor, moral and 
physical, which itself has a charm for some 
constitutions. The political convulsions 
have for a time scared away strangers; but 
if it goes on settling down in peaceful 
order, poor Paraguay may some day be 
able to hold her head high among South 
American republics. As a sign of reviving 
progress, both imports and exports have 
been going up in the last few years; but 
the Paraguayan dollar is still at a ludicrous 
depreciation in its paper or nickel cur- 
rency. 

One kind of visitor would be well satisfied, 
the adventurous sportsman or naturalist. 
The rivers have plenty of fish, among them 
some ferocious ones that prey like sharks 
on the garbage of meat-curing stations. On 
the banks are encountered alligators, not so 
ferocious as those of the Amazon, harmless 
water-hogs grazing in herds, and enormous 
water-snakes, several yards long, which, it 
is said, will upset canoes or drag bathers 
under water, who have also to beware of 
the bloodthirsty cannibal-fish that can snap 
a hook with its jaws. Besides the fierce 
South American cats, these tropical wood- 
lands harbour tapirs, peccaries, monkeys, 
and other fauna of the great central forests, 
with many beautiful birds, also the big, 
inoffensive boa-constrictor, and several veno- 
mous serpents, the most dangerous of them, 
as in India, a small, green, worm-like 
creature, that lies hid among the foliage, 
but when disturbed will spring at a horse’s 
nostrils, its bite fatal in a few hours. Such 
perils seem only enough to give a zest of 
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adventure to travelling, and ought to attract 
the Englishmen who may here kill so much 
with a quiet conscience. 

The woods abound in large trees, some, 
like the quebracho Colorado, valuable not only 
for their timber, but for dyeing and tanning 
properties. Great rafts of such timber are 
guided down the main rivers, their tribu- 
taries mostly too impetuous to be of much 
use as highway'=^. There appears to be 
plenty of iron and of limcsione, which are 
not readily made available in such an inac- 
cessible country. As yet, indeed, are hardly 
known all tlie ’ ^sources of the virgin forest 
land described by Mr. T. Child and other 
travellers, “ its majestic trees wound round 
with lianas and constellated with orchids 
and innumerable brilliant flowers, a terrible 
labyrinth of growth and decay, a scene of 
perpetual carnage and inevitable dissolu- 
tion, where the giant parasites climb around 
the great trees, strangle tlieir branches and 
tear them down; where vigorous mosses 
creep along the houghs, and eat at the 
core and the life; where the earth is covered 
with a thick carpet of rotting wood and 
spongy lichens, forming as it were the 
charnel-house of this vast mystery of the 
struggle for vegetal existence In other 
parts the land presents the appearance of a 
rich park, and much of it is open pasture. 
Now that it is open to scientific and other 
visitors, we should come by fuller infor- 
mation on a country as to which, for long, 
little was told but wliat its tyrants were 
willing to have known. Even Dr. Bourgade 
la Dardye’s excellent book on Paraguay is 
accused of being somewhat liable to the 
reproach of seeing through the spectacles 
of his official patrons. 

Paraguay, it must be borne in mind, 
consists of two very different parts. On 
the right bank of the Paraguay River extends 
the huge Chaco wilderness, hot, flat, dry 
and swampy by turns, mainly given up to 
some tens of thousand Indians of a fiercer 
strain than the tractable Guaranis; but 
w^oods and grazing lands on its edge begin 
to be turned to account. This territory 
is hardly surveyed, and its vague bounds 
are in dispute with Bolivia, while the 
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Export Kownien: Lengua Indians (Paraguayan Chaco) engaged in archery practice 


southern stretch of it, marked off by the 
Pilcomayo River, has been taken into the 
Argentine Republic, a sore point with 
helpless Paraguay. The comparatively 
settled half of the country is that enclosed 
between the fork of the Paraguay and the 
Parana, an area of some 65,000 square 
miles, with perhaps a million inhabitants. 
The central and richest region is the water- 
shed of the Paraguay’s left bank, shared 
between campo and monte, that is, in South 
American parlance, pasture and wood, well 
watered by rivers and lakes. On the 
eastern side of the mountain the watershed 
of the Parana is more thickly forested and 
thinly inhabited. The least undeveloped 
section of the country is the south-west, 
on the left bank of the Paraguay, wdiose 
annual flooding turns much of it into 
swamps of reeds and rank grass. 

Cattle - raising is here the principal 


industry, hides being largely exported. 
Sheep do not thrive so well, having often 
been killed by poisonous herbs. But the 
most characteristic product, and that yield- 
ing the chief export of the whole country, 
is the yerba, or Paraguayan tea, which 
grows in holly-like woods on the mountain 
slopes and the banks of the rivers, to supply 
a great consumption over the southern 
part of the continent. This plant, as 
already pointed out, was carefully culti- 
vated by the Jesuits, who seem to have 
introduced oranges, that now run wildly 
luxuriant over the whole country, furnish- 
ing another article of commerce much 
appreciated farther south, while on the 
spot they are almost as cheap as black- 
berries with us. Other fruits flourish here, 
from which the Jesuits taught their dis- 
ciples to make wine and liqueurs; but the 
vines that once throve have often dwindled 
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away. Coffee has been introduced, and 
tea is proposed as likely to do well. Sugar 
is used for distilling rum, not much con- 
sumed at home, for this is a temperate 
jrace. Their luxury is the tobacco of the 
country, found worth exporting, and in the 
form of green cigars, both smoked and 
chewed, to be seen in the mouths of man, 
woman, and child at all hours. The staple 
of a chiefly vegetarian fare is the manioc or 
cassava root, which, when its poisonous 
juice has been pressed out, is prepared in 
different forms, one of them our familiar 
tapioca. Maize is the chief cereal crop; rice 
also is grown on the flooded river-banks. 

These easily-contented people, seldom 
gathered into towms, live rather scattered 
in clearings of the w^oods, \vhose fruits eke 
out easily-growm crops to afford them a 
livelihood. The majority are, in different 
degrees, of Indian blood, descendants of 
those disciples whom the Jesuits would not 
allow to learn Spanish, for fear of evil 
communications, so the Guarani language 
is still spoken over all the country east of 
the Paraguay, as in the neighbour Argen- 
tine provinces, while Spanish is the official 
language. They strike strangers as good- 
natured, good-mannered, and not ill-looking, 
the bright-eyed, sw^arthy women, in their 
loose white dress, having often in youth a 
beaute du diable that soon passes into pre- 
mature decrepitude. The man’s virtues 
appear to be patience and endurance; it is 
said that the soldiery of Lopez bore flog- 
ging as stoutly as fighting; indeed, all 
along, Paraguayan obedience has been loo 
much of a dog-like quality, trained under 
the lash at the heel of some absolute master. 
Like good children, they are praised as 
being not less clean than orderly in their 
ways, fond of gay colours too, and of 
flowers as personal ornaments. The women 
are deft at working fine lace, which is used 
in the dress of both sexes; and at rougher 
tasks they appear to work harder than their 
fathers and husbands. 

The impoverished republic invites immi- 
grants, to whom it offers free grants of land 
and passage from Montevideo or Buenos 
Aires. As yet it has attracted only some 


20,000 or 30,000 foreigners, many of them 
Argentines; and foreign capital has been 
shy of investment here. Among European 
settlers, Italians seem the most numerous, 
Britons counting but as a few hundreds. 
Among the colonies fostered by the govern- 
ment was a remarkable one of hot Austra- 
lian socialists, who did not find their own 
country democratic enough for them. Led 
by an enthusia:^' named Lane, they tried 
to found a communistic “ New Australia ” 
in the centre of I'aragnay; but this attempt 
at an ideal state booii fizzled out in quarrels, 
jealousies, han^diip, and disease, its pro- 
m^^tors as usual having left human nature 
out of their calculations; and though the 
colony has been recruited, it seems to suffer 
the fate of all socialistic experiments not 
inspired by religious zeal. 

Most of the towns are little better than 
villages, the largest generally on the river 
banks. ^ Where the Parana turns west- 
wards, stands Encarnacion, a former Jesuit 
station brought to new importance now 
that hence has been opened a railway 

Paraguayan villages, or country towns if you 
choose, though perhaps the title of town should be 
reserved for such as arc the residence of a JeJe 
Politico i or sheriff of the county, are all, large or 
small, much of a pattern, and that in its general 
outlines, a Spanish one. Central is a large open 
grass plot or square, and in the midst of that again 
the church, a barn-like building, utterly plain out- 
side; the ornament within is of wood- work, some- 
times very old and curiously carved; painting — if 
there be any — is of the crudest, occasionally relieved 
by dingy silver ornament. . . . The houses that make 
up the square itself, are all one-storied cottages, in 
English nomenclature, but with several rooms inside, 
and almost invariably fronted by a veranda, good 
shelter against sun or rain; the roof is of thatch, the 
flooring of trodden earth and scrupulously clean. . . . 
Prefect, commissioner, judge, and so forth, have each 
of them his private and family dwelling somewhere 
else in the square. An omnium-gatherum shop or 
store, combining ironmongery, drapery, groceiy, 
liquor, dry goods, toys, everything useful or, in its 
degree, ornamental, is sure to occupy a much- 
frequented corner — it is certain to be kept, not by 
a Paraguayan, but a foreigner; generally an Italian, 
sometimes a Spaniard or a Corrientino. Indeed, of 
such shops the larger villages boast up to three or 
more. Adjoining the prinicipal square may be a 
second, of which the central object is an open, wood- 
supported shed with a raised floor, doing duty as 
market-place, whither meat, fish, vegetables, and so 
forth, are brought for sale; or this useful construc- 
tion may be situated in a straggling, irregular street, 
which in such cases forms the backbone of the village.” 
— W. G. Palgrave^s Ulysses. 
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which may be called the backbone of the made prisoner, but by his firmness, and by 
country. Communicating by a ferry with help of the navy, a river flotilla, in bom- 
the Argentine station Posadas on the oppo- barding the city, he soon resumed his 
site bank, this line runs north to the central authority. One of the most interesting 
Villa Rica, a town of 30,000 people, then sights is the market-place, with its gathering* 
bends west for Asuncion, the capital, on of country-folk. Business on a larger scale 
the Paraguay opposite its confluence with is chiefly in the hands of foreigners, who 
the Pi 1 comay o. This city, the oldest of may bring more life into the country, 
the Spanish La Plata colony, is beautifully On the river below Asuncion are Villeta 
situated under low hills wooded with palms, and Villa del Pilar, both places of a few 
oranges, and fruit orchards; but it wears thousand people. Upwards are found two 
a woebegone look since the war that almost rather larger towns, ports of the yerba ex- 
emptied it of its inhabitants, now increasing port, San Pedro near the mouth of the 
again to over 100,000. The most striking Jujuy, one of the Paraguay’s main tribu- 
edifice is the palace of Lopez, turned into taries, and Concepcion near the tropic of 
government offices; and other ambitious Capricorn, above which other small ports 
public edifices begun by him but never are visited by steamers plying to those of 
finished stand in tlie state of moss-grown the Brazilian Matto*Grosso. On the Chaco 
ruins. Few carriages are seen in the ill- bank the only place is Hayes, gratefully so 
paved, sometimes grassy streets, where named after the American president whose 
decayed buildings contrast with a tramway, arbitration left this region with Paraguay; 
electric wires, and other signs of a struggle then, nearly a hundred miles inwards, a 
to be up-to-date. There is a finely- British mission station at Caraya Vuelta is 
decorated theatre; and of course Asuncion said to make a hopeful outpost of civilization 
has its column to liberty, who has here amongfastnessesof Indians whom the Jesuits 
seen such crimes done in her name. In failed to tame, yet they appear to be less 
1915 there was an abortive attempt at dangerous than half-caste outlaws and de- 
revolution, in which the president was sorters who have taken refuge in those wilds. 



rarag:uay’s Capital, Asuncion, viewed from the river 
The larg^e building^ near the middle of the picture, on the left hand, is the palace of Lopez. 
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The Banda Oriental, as implied by this 
country’s locally more familiar name, lies 
on the eastern bank of the Uruguay River. 
Of old disputed between Spaniards and 
Portuguese, after shaking off the Spanish 
yoke, it had a struggle against the domina- 
tion both of Brazil and of the A^rgentine 
Republic; then its inclependence was all 
along disgraced by quarrels betw’ocii red ” 
and ‘‘ white ” factions that more often than 
not turned a presidential election into a 
civil w^ar. So for the most part this re- 
public’s history has been one of obscure 
fighting with internal and external foes, its 
brightest spot the early exploits of Gari- 
baldi, who helped to defend Montevideo 
against the ex-president Oribe, backed up 
by the Argentine tyrant Rosas, when that 
American Troy was beleaguered for nearly 
ten years. Such a w^elter of warfare, where 
party feeling allied itself to foreign invasion, 
could not but hinder the progress of the 
country. When Britain and hVance inter- 
fered to save Uruguay from conquest, and 
to keep open the navigation of the Plate, 
the distracted republic had some breathing- 
space, in which the arrival of European 
immigrants and capital gave it a chance of 
improvement. But still the ignorant half- 
bred population proved themselves unfit 
for peaceable citizenship; and the Constitu- 
tion of President and double House of 
Representatives, carefully modelled as it is, 
has again and again been thrown out of 
gear. The Orientals, as their neighbours 
call them, lived most quietly and prosper- 
ously under the disguised dictatorship of 
General Santos in our own time. The Argen- 
tine proved a bad neighbour in giving 
shelter to discontented plotters, so it was 
hardly fair when its newspapers sarcasti- 


cally congratulated Uruguay on having for 
once carried out a change of government 
without bloodshed, and the citizens of 
Monte' ideo wcr. astonished to see their 
new president Cv)ming among them without 
ao armed guard; but a week had not passed 
before an insurrection broke out, with the 
usual results of destruction of property, 
lowering of credit, and disgust among the 
foreign community. This lime the com- 
motion seemed to be appeased, if by such 
unsatisfactory means as sharing political 
spoils with the malcontents; but fresh 
troubles soon grew up; and the bill for 
damages in the civil war of 1906 came to 
several millions of dollars. Then again, 
in 1910, there was political bloodshed; and 
since then street fighting through labour 
troubles. But M. Clemenccau on his 
recent visit has to note how he made the 
acquaintance of three presidents who had 
come to powder in an orderly manner; and 
all accounts report so much progress and 
public spirit in this country, that it may by 
this time have laid in a sufficient ballast of 
political experience. 

In 1919 a reform movement, with “ad- 
vanced ” democratic legislation in favour of 
workers and w^omen, put pow'cr chiefly in 
the hands of a Council of Nine, taken from 
the two opposing parties, an experiment 
said to be so successful that Uruguay has 
talked of doing without a president, unless 
as a figure-head. 

The w^onder is how’ steadily it has pro- 
gressed through all its distractions. The 
tw’o parties are accused of having place and 
profit as their chief aim, but in general the 
Color ados or Reds are the liberals, more 
open to modern ideas, the Whites rather of 
reactionary and clerical sympathies, the for- 
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mer stronger in the towns, the latter in some 
country districts, especially in the north 
where black blood is more evident. Gari- 
baldi’s famous red shirt came from his 
Uruguayan apprenticeship to politics. For 
the last half-century, the Reds have mostly 
had the upper hand, their policy prevailing 
over spurts of opposition due as much to 
hot animosities as to conflicting principles. 
So Uruguay can boast itself a go-ahead 
republic, confidently inviting foreigners, 
whose interests it has not failed to regard, 
as much as possible, amid its domestic 
broils. If the Constitution were strictly ob- 
served, the Congress of Senators and Depu- 
ties choose the president for a four-years’ 
term, also High Court judges, who appoint 
the lower magistrates. Justice is based on 
the Code Napoleon, and seems fairly admin- 
istered, not without delays congenial to the 
legal mind, especially in Spanish countries. 
The Church is bound to toleration, not to 
say circumspection, under the unfriendly 
eyes of “ Red ” politicians. There is a 
good system of education, better carried 
out than in most South American countries. 
Uruguay would be no South American re- 
public without a national debt, the interest 
on which it has honestly striven to pay; 
and its currency is the hard ” dollar on a 
gold basis, silver and bronze coins being in 
circulation. Resides a militia, liable for ser- 
vice, it keeps on foot a small army, on a 
French model, no longer, we may trust, 
largely recruited from the jails or by men 
who often deserted to turn bandits. The 
police force, as to its uniform, copies our 
own “ bobbies Uruguay owns a tiny 
navy, but has not gone to Brazil’s extrava- 
gance on dreadnoughts, nor made the mis- 
take of the Argentine Republic in ordering 
a costly iron-clad from Europe before pro- 
viding a port to accommodate it. As a 
buffer state between those great neighbours, 
Uruguay has to look to her defences, but 
tries to cultivate pacific relations, while 
strong national spirit would make her a 
formidable enemy. 

This republic has one good title to inde- 
pendence in its natural borders on all sides 
but the north, where through passable 
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streams, thick woods, and shallow lakes 
there is a line of division from the Brazilian 
Rio Grande State that has sometimes thought 
of doing away with this boundary. On the 
west side the wide Uruguay river, on the 
east the Atlantic, on the south the Plate 
Estuary enclose some 72,000 square miles, 
rather less than the area of Britain, making 
one of the smallest of the South American 
countries, but by no means the least con- 
siderable. The population grows on to a 
million and a half, mainly of Spanish stock, 
less tinged than the Paraguayans by the blood 
of an Indian race, who have long ago been 
mostly cleared off. Foreigners are wel- 
comed here; but this republic already feels 
itself in a position to pick and choose among 
its w^ould-be citizenj;, Asiatics, Africans, and 
gipsies being barred as undesirable. The 
British community as yet hardly runs into 
thousands; but a good deal of our blood 
has been infused in former generations. 
The most numerous of its strangers are 
Brazilians by birth, readily merging with 
their neighbours. In the country districts, 
the typical native is the tall, lithe, sun- 
tanned Gaiicho of South American plains, 
a breed on the way to modification as the 
Indian strain dies out of it. Generations 
of life among horses and cattle have made 
him a very centaur; even in the towns 
new'sboys may be seen delivering papers 
on horseback, as children ride to school 
in the country. The gaucho is as ready 
with his knife as with the lasso he handles 
so dexterously; but indeed in the murderous 
quarrels still too common here, Italian 
labourers show themselves not less hot- 
blooded. Where might well be proclaimed 
Que messieurs les assassins commencent! it 
is remarkable that Uruguay has abolished 
capital punishment, while a recent law 
shows tenderness to another national short- 
coming in giving rights of inheritance to 
illegitimate children. 

The sanguinary tone of Uruguayan 
politics in the past has been blamed upon 
the national industry of butchering. An 
English chaplain here tells us how he has 
seen a child of seven climb up the fore- 
leg of a horse, ride out to lasso a sheep, 
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Underwooil & Urulcrwood 

On a Unig'tiayan Estancia: stockmen and cattle 


bring it home, cut its throat, and skin it 
in quite a masterly manner. In some 
parts wild horses and cattle may be had for 
the catching; raiding of flocks and herds 
has been encouraged by chronic disorders; 
and when the horseman would keep his 
slaughtering hand in without dishonesty, 
he finds sport in chasing deer, rheas, pumas, 
and lurking tiger-cats. A certain callous- 
ness to bloodshed may well come natural 
to people among whom, it is said, dogs and 
rats would grow unusually fierce through 

One of the chief characteristics of the Banda 
Oriental Campo is the wealth of beautiful and 
comparatively lowly plants that grow amidst the 
grasses. They are of the type of English blossoms, 
peering out shyly from between the green blades, 
blowing purely and sweetly in their innocence of 
the heavy sickliness of the tropics. . . . Down 
in the hollows are the bands of dark, close green 
formed by the trees that shade the streams. With 
scarcely a break in the narrow walls of verdure 
they run from valley to valley, accurately defining 
the banks of the small rivers whose waters they 
conceal. Within these leafy lanes lurk the only 


battening on abundant ofi’al. Bull-fighting 
still survives in this country, whose sons 
are taking from British example to such 
games as football. When not engaged in 
slaughtering, nor indulging his quick pas- 
sions, the Uruguayan is found polite and 
friendly to strangers, and Britons seem to 
find themselves more at home here than 
in most South American countries. 

This country is mainly an undulating 
grass-land,^ with low rounded heights, and 
the ridges expressively known as cuchillas 

spots upon the Campo, save for the rare woodland, 
that do not stare frankly upwards, exposing all their 
earthly soul to the blue sky. Away in the far dis- 
tance there is a magic glamour. There the lands 
are no longer green to the eye. The soft waves, as 
they rise and dip in an accumulation of folds towards 
the final horizon line, are bathed in warm purple. 
The Banda Oriental has been called ‘ the purple 
land * by one who knew it well, and never was a 
name better applied. Without the foreground — 
that is itself strongly purpled by the banks of the 
flor morala — all is purple and mystic.’’ — W. H, 
Koebel’s Uruguay, 
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(knife-edges), which seldom here indeed 
show sharp crests, but are broken by masses 
of caverned i vock and conspicuous boulders 
that often suggest such monuments as we 
used to attribute to the Druids. Between 
these waves of land flow streams fringed 
with thickets, fordable in dry weather, but 
swelling perhaps at the rate of a foot a 
minute under the torrential thunderstorms 
that may burst every week or so, heaviest 
as a rule in hot weather. A brooklet that 
could be jumped over will sometimes 
become a deep river a hundred yards broad 
in a few hours, subsiding as rapidly; so 
Mr. R. Crawford can point out how Horace 
could not here laugh at the countryman 
sitting by the banks of a river for a chance 
of crossing. Into the Uruguay come most 
of these streams, mainly gathered up by 
the Rio Negro, that, rising in Brazil, drains 
the centre of the country, more ruggedly 
broken on its north side. Other rivers 
run eastward into the large Merim Lagoon, 
opening behind the sandy coast-line *of 
Uruguay and Brazil. 

On this eastern side the climate is made 
more temperate by marine influences; else 
it is one of not unhealthy heat, relieved by 
cool, or even cold winds from the south, 
often blowing with such violence that a 
horse cannot face them. There may be 
frosty nights, but snow is unknown. The 
rainfall is in general rather uncertain; and 
once in every few years the country may 
be parched by a drought of greater or less 
severity. Agriculture, then, is not naturally 
its strong point, being chiefly confined to 
the sea-coast; but tillage increases in the 
hands of industrious immigrants; and 
besides crops of grain, Uruguay grows 
fine fruit, including vines and olives. 
Among imported trees, the eucalyptus 
flourishes greatly. Almost anything, it is 
said will thrive here in some part or other. 
In the north there are dense forests and 
cane-brakes; here also gold is found, as 
earnest of other mineral riches some day 
to be turned to account; and unlike the 
flat pampas on the farther side of the 
Plate estuary, this green land shows patches 
of stone, serving it to improve its roads, 
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leading from towns about which the open 
country is more broken by fields, gardens, 
and enclosures. But most of the soil is 
pasture; and the main industry of the 
republic has been cattle- and sheep- raising. 
Mr. Koebel in his excellent account of 
Uruguay calculates that it now feeds some 
thirty million head of stock, which is being 
carefully improved by breeding and will 
grow in value as North America’s export of 
preserved meat becomes more and more 
required for consumption at home. Goats, 
mules, and pigs are bred as well as cattle; 
and sheep are so numerous that their car- 
casses used to be wasted as fuel for brick- 
kilns. Hares have been introduced with 
the result of breeding into a nuisance. 

British families .come, closer than they 
may guess, into touch with this country, 
through the meat-preserving saladeros on 
the left bank of the Uruguay. At Fray 
Bentos is the great factory for the prepara- 
tion of Liebeg’s Extract from more than 
200,000 cattle slaughtered annually; from 
Paysandu, higher up, come the tinned 
tongues that are almost household words 
with us; and Salto, opposite the Argentine 
town of Concordia, the limit of steamer 
navigation, is another centre of butchery 
for far-off consumption; while Uruguay has 
customers nearer home for a huge quantity 
of salted meat and the jerked strips called 
charqui, that suit a gaucho's teeth better than 
ours. In recent times has been added the 
exportation of live cattle and frozen meat; 
then, of course, hides, horns, and tallow are 
by-products of the meat trade, not to speak 
of wool, that figures largely in Uruguay’s 
resources, though mutton is despised by a 
race of beef-eaters. Even the horses are 
turned to account in death as in life, their 
skins being sent abroad, their bones turned 
to bone-ash, and their hoofs yielding glue. 
There was a time when all the refuse of the 
Fray Bentos slaughter-houses was thrown 
into the river, not altogether wasted thus, 
since it fattened such s\varms of fish that 
they could be almost dug out of the water, 
and the oil extracted from them was used 
to light the town. 

The above-named are at present places of 
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Montevideo: a view of the new Harbour and the Rio de la Plata 

The “Cerro", or Mount, in the distance is 505 feet in height, and is visible 12 miles out at sea. 


20,000 people or so; and most of Uruguay’s 
towns are still smaller. In the south-west 
corner, on the estuary bank stands the 
quaintly decayed town of Colonia, facing 
Buenos Aires, to which it was once a threat- 
ening enemy, but now excursionists from 
the Argentine capital flock across to the 
adjacent resort of Real de San Carlo with 
its bull- ring and bathing beach. This is 
the most agricultural corner of the country, 
in which a thriving Swiss colony carries on 
dairy-farming. Beyond it, Mercedes on the 
Rio Negro is a pretty town doing business 
in charcoal-burning as well as meat-pre- 
serving. This and San Jose are inland 
cities on the west side; as towards the east 
are Minas and Melo; and on the northern 
frontier Rivera faces the Brazilian town of 
Santa Anna, where the two countries are 
connected by railway. Before long may 
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grow into note other centres of the nineteen 
Departments into which Uruguay is divided. 

At the capital, Montevideo, are gathered 
some fourth of the whole population. This 
fine city takes its name, perhaps better 
known than that of the country, from a 
fort-crowned cone rising a few hundred 
feet above the harbour, a circular bay too 
shallow to take in large vessels, which have 
to lie in the roadstead outside, at times 
exposed to perilous storms that strew the 
northern shore of the estuary with wrecks. 
This bad port tends to grow shallower, but 
the example of Buenos Aires has set Monte- 
video upon constructing elaborate harbour- 
works. The old city stands on a promon- 
tory enclosing the bay, so that it is refreshed 
by wholesome sea-breezes; but it now 
spreads behind over an uneven site which 
gives it an advantage over Buenos Aires on 
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the flatter southern shore of the estuary. 

It shows a medley intrusion of pretentious 
foreign buildings among low, flat-roofed 
houses, gay with whitewash and paint of 
different colours, a lavish use of stucco 
ornamentation, and a great display of elec- 
tric wires; but it is so set off by ups and 
downs, glimpses of the sea, and a general 
air of openness and cleanliness, that visitors 
praise this as the smartest city of the conti- 
nent, noted also for the beauty common 
among its women. The chief street, named 
“ the 1 8th of July ” ~a date answering to 
the Argentine 25th of May, and the Brazilian 
15th of November, held in honour for events 
of national history — is a shady boulevard, 
pronounced the “ finest modern street in 
South America The chief square bears 
its official title from the Constitution; but 
perhaps the people are conscious that the 
less said about Uruguay’s constitution the 
better, so that this is commonly called 
“ Plaza de la Matriz ”, from the Matriz or 
Cathedral that fills one side of it with its 
stuccoed front, flanked by two tall towers, 
behind which rises a cupola, the frequent 
style of church architecture in this part of 
the world. On the opposite side is the 
Cabildo, used as a meeting-place for the 
Congress. In another open space stands 
elevated the inevitable statue of Liberty, 
this one unkindly criticized as suggesting a 
lady holding up her umbrella to hail one 
of the electric trams that run far and near 
through the city. It has handsome avenues 
and striking modern buildings, like the 
National Museum, among them lordly club- 
houses, one of these belonging to the British 
colony, so strong as to support a daily Eng- 
lish paper. The Barrio Reus is a new 
quarter, contrasting with the old low build- 
ings round patioSy which here arc often 
oddly paved with the knuckle-bones of 
sheep. A fashionable suburb is Paso de 
Molino, where the quintas of rich citizens 
show an extraordinary variety of style copied 
from China to Peru, and would often be 
dubbed “ follies ” by more matter-of-fact 
neighbours. Beyond this, two or three 
miles from the city, is its fine Prado Park; 
and still farther off the garden suburb of 
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Colon nestles beneath huge eucalyptus trees*. 
On the seashore, reached by tram, are the 
bathing-resorts Ramirez and Pocitos, which 
attract visitors from Buenos Aires to fresher 
air and more briny water than they get on 
their side of the estuary, with the further 
attraction of a casino for gambling. Monte- 
video has a low death-rate; but if one should 
die here, it vaunts its sea-side cemetery as 
the handsomest in South America. . 

Here starts the fan of railways, that, 
constructed chiefly by British enterprise, 
opens out over the country, the central 
line crossing to its Brazilian frontier, with 
an important offshoot to the meat-preserving 
towns of the Uruguay. Other lines go 
north-eastward, into the south-west part of 
the country, and east to Maldonado, a 
small port at the mouth of the estuary, 
about 70 miles below Montevideo, near 
which, under a mountain some 2000 feet 
high, one of Uruguay’s loftiest points, the 
sand dunes are broken up by the new bathing 
place named Piriapolis after its enterprising 
founder Senor Piria, who has set an example 
of planting eucalyptus and pine woods to 
anchor down a wind-blown soil. Seal- 
hunting is profitable on islands off this 
corner of the coast, where once British 
whalers had a station, from which they 
were driven away as foreigners and heretics, 
as would not be their lot in our day. 

Round this estuary corner, the open sea 
is faced by an uninviting prospect of sand- 
banks and dunes fringing plains of grass, 
thistles, and prickly trees, broken by bogs 
and lakes, and rising to low hills, a coast 
to which sailors willingly gave a wide berth, 
not only on account of its own treacherous 
character, but as inhabited by an unre- 
generate breed of gaucho, as ready to play 
the pirate as the rebel guerrilla. So it was 
in the past; but Uruguay seems now bent 
on a peaceful revolution in its troubled 
history, and undertakes to tame its sandy 
wild by afforestation. The British house- 
holder, fed from its pastures and having 
some fifty millions of capital invested here, 
may well hope to see it showing less of the 
spirit of Cain, and more of his industry 
joined to that of Abel. 



THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Argentina, or the Argentine as it is some- 
times familiarly called, competes with Chile 
for the rank of most thriving among the 
South American republics. It is certainly 
the largest except Brazil, in parts one of 
the best populated, and showing the most 
evident signs of progres^. Alongside of 
Chile it has as its backbone the Ande*:; but, 
unlike its narrow neighbour, it expands to 
the ocean in broad plains partly watered by 
long streams. The largest of these unite 
in the La Plata estuary, “ River of Silver 
flattering name which the Spanish pioneers 
gave to that brown swirling flood, wider 
than many a sea, that puts Buenos Aires 
far out of sight of Montevideo. The Plate 
River lent to the whole region a name, 
which in mojdern times has shifted into 
another synonym of the metal that dis- 
appointed early expectations, and is over- 
laid by more multiplying sources of wealth 
for a country whose frontiers, nearly 6000 
miles in circuit, contain an area equal to 
a third of Europe. 

In the early colonial days. La Plata, then 
including Uruguay and Paraguay, was 
dependent on distant Peru; but later on 
one of the Spanish viceroyalties came to 
have its seat at Buenos Aires, long threatened 
by Portuguese encroachments. We hardly 
care to remember how, in 1806, our soldiers 
made a disastrous attempt upon this city, 
in one of whose churches may be seen the 
rare spectacle of captured British colours. 
Later on, Argentine independence was 
achieved by the national heroes, Belgrano 
and San Martin, the latter perhaps the 
noblest hero of a widespread revolt. The 
Spanish empire having gone to pieces, its 
La Plata provinces ran off like drops of 


quicksilver, whose attraction for one another 
was mainly a . 'jatter of repulsion with regard 
to farther bodies. The restless states were 
ill held together laider the long and cruel 
dicU.Lorship of Rosas, an episode that has 
found its Dumas in the native novelist 
Jose Marmol, whose Amalia seems as much 
history as romance, '['hat tyrant being at 
last driven out to die in peaceful English 
exile, about the middle of last century 
Buenos Aires and the neighbour provinces 
united under a constitution like that of the 
United States, which was not thoroughly 
soldered till 1880. The Federated Republic 
has a president and general congress; but 
each Province enjoys state rights or home 
rule, through an elected governor and local 
parliament. There are fourteen such Pro- 
vinces, besides the Federal district of Buenos 
Aires; then, as in the United States, the 
spacious outskirts are more loosely organized 
as Territories, still in part given up to 
dwindling native bands, who have shrunk 
away from the more settled quarters. All 
the riots, revolts, revolutions, the battles 
between Federates and Unitarios, that went 
to shape this structure, must be taken as 
read. At one time the countiy was periodi- 
cally infested with hostile bands, whose 
object often seemed to be plunder rather 
than combat; now for a generation it has 
had a fair chance of developing itself in 
peace, in spite of occasional ebullitions, and 
one serious political earthquake after the 
financial crisis of 1890. The last attempt 
at an outbreak, in 1905, was easily crushed; 
but it seems not so easy to rouse the better 
class of settlers to take a hand in the rather 
dirty business of Argentine politics, with 
which ignorant electors are more apt to 
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interfere by spasmodic disturbances than 
at the ballot boxes. Improvement in this 
respect was hoped from a recent law, by 
w^ich voting is made compulsory, under 
penalties, on every qualified citizen; but 
the working of this law has been so difficult 
that it seems likely to prove a dead letter. 

In going over the different regions of the 
republic, there will be more to say about its 
aboriginal inhabitants, in most parts so few 
and feeble as to prove a nuisance rather 
than a terror to the settlers; in all, they 
may number some 50,000. From the mix- 
ture of Spanish and Indian blood sprang 
the vanishing class of gauchos^ who, with 
their picturesque brigand-like costume and 
their mastery of horses arid cattle, have 
given the most striking colour to the popu- 
lation. G audio seems to have been origin- 
ally a Moorish word for cowherd. It is 
said that many of the original colonists 
were of Moorish origin, so that a far-away 
Arabian strain helped to tinge this xAmerican 
stock. But the white element has been all 
along stronger here than in most countries 
of South America; and the peculiar feature 
of Argentina is the proportion of Europeans 
attracted to it since the consolidation of the 
republic. In a recent year this immigration 
came to over 300,000; and in the last two 
generations some five millions of foreigners, 
either directly from Europe or filtering 
through neighbouring countries, have been 
added to the population. Most of these are 
working people of the Latin nations, the 
larger half hitherto frugal and patient Italians, 
but of late they began to be outnumbered 
by an infiux of Spaniards. Britons and 
Germans, in far less numbers, have brought 
capital and business ability. ’ Russians, Bel- 
gians, and Swiss, also, figure on a list which 
includes Scandinavians, Dutchmen, Greeks, 
Moors, Japanese, natives of the Balkan pen- 
insula, a small contingent of South African 
Boers, a few Kaffirs, and an increasing 
number of the Levantine pedlars known all 
over America as Syrians, of whom nearly 
20,000 arrived here in 1913. Perhaps this 
contingent includes the Armenians and other 
ex-subjects of the Porte who seem here to 
be styled Turcos. 


Among those polyglot strains, confounded 
under the nickname of gringos^ the most 
widely diffused and most easily absorbed are 
Italians of the lower class, not exigeant as to 
a high standard of life or living. Perhaps 
the most thriving settlers are the hardy 
Basques, whose forefathers made a vigorous 
part of the original Spanish colonies. 
Frenchmen are found chieffy in the towns, 
exercising trades that make for comfort; 
but some, and a good many Swiss, have 
taken up land. Britons, unless as business 
men in the towns or masters of large estates, 
have not always done well, the better class 
not being readily able to adapt themselves 
to the native shiftlessness and indolence, 
while the English working-man's regret for 
his beer and bacon does not prevent him 
from taking to tKe native intoxicants. One 
band of English young men of the upper 
class sent out here to turn over a new leaf 
came to signal disaster. A Welsh colony 
has taken root with difficulty on this soil. 
Irish settlers make themselves more at home 
in a Catholic country. Scotsmen were 
pioneers in the sheep-breeding industry. 
It appears that a certain number of Austral- 
asian settlers now transfer themselves and 
their capital to a country where land may 
be had as low as a shilling an acre. Among 
recent recruits are a large body of Jews, 
whom philanthropic zeal here gives a chance 
of showing that they can work with their 
hands. Another contingent is of German- 
speaking Mennonites, who left Russia to 
escape military service, and are disgusted 
to find the same obligation in the New 
World. Many of the immigrant communi- 
ties, ill prepared for life in a new country, 
or misled by false expectations, suffered 
sorely in their early days; but the active 
and industrious have seldom failed to hit on 
some way of earning a livelihood. In the 
Territories and less settled regions, home- 
stead farms are still to be had on very cheap 
terms from the government. 

The colonists find facilities for taking up 
land in groups, so as to form communities 
of their own people, without the right of 
suffrage till they become naturalized, as 
many of them do willingly. True, many 
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Caravanning- in the Arg-entine Pampas 

These pieturesfiue exponents of the open-air cult are “ cow-hoys ’ emplo\ecl on one of the bif^ Arj^entlnc rsiatir/trs. Tl)cir 
house on wheels is a shelter from cold and rain, but they cook and eat and rest out-of-doors whenever weather conclitlons 
permit. The g-aucho loves melancholy sinjjing’ to the music of a g^uitar; but just as his costume tends to lose its individuality, 
so the instrument of romance is giving place to the plebeian accordion— and the gramophoiu'. 


have sought this land only to turn hundred? 
of pounds or dollars into thousands, and 
leave it as soon as they have made, or failed 
to make, their fortune. Even the Italian 
laboiirers who throng the cities have often 
the aim of saving up enough to return to 
what seems ease in their own country, but 
their first savings may be devoted to helping 
out kinsmen at home; again, it appears that 
Italians and Spaniards find it worth while 
to come over for the harvest season, when 
work would be slack in their northern cli- 
mate. But, making all allowance for de- 
serters, and setting losses by death against 
intermarriages, the Argentine population of 
some eight millions may now be taken as 
about half European. It is said that the 
young generation of foreign blood growing 
up here rapidly develops a patriotic affec- 


tion for its native soil; so another half- 
century may weld together a nation of 
varied elements, which, if tempered by the 
vivacity of the south and hardened by the 
vigour of the north, should take a high place 
in the world. 

The native stock, indeed, seems not a 
very hopeful one, ignorant, superstitious, 
and self-satisfied, with ceremonious man- 
ners as its best inheritance from old Cas- 
tile. Gambling, dancing, horse-racing, and 
cock-fighting make the favourite amuse- 
ments of a people much given also to dolce 
far niente\ and they are scandalously prone 
to crimes of violence, especially when they 
can get at gin, cana rum, or other madden- 
ing spirits, now supplemented by light beer. 
The gaucho, however, is no such slave of 
strong drink as our people; and his intern- 
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perance will only be occasional. The 
national drink is the more wholesome yerha 
mate or “ Paraguay tea infused in a small 
gouid, to be sucked up through the bom- 
billa^ a metal tube ending in a perforated 
bulb. In “ society ** the use of mati is 
being supplanted by tea or coffee; but the 
unsophisticated Argentine is ready for yerba 
at any hour of the day, often appearing to 
live on its mild stimulant and on rank 
cigarettes, these two luxuries being spoken 
of as the “ vices ”, which a servant may 
stipulate for as with us for tea and sugar. 
It would be well if no worse vices were 
common among people w^ho waste so much 
time sucking and gurgling at their cheap 
luxuries. 

The immigration, of late largely recruited 
from the proletariat of ignorant and excit- 
able European nations, has brought across 
the Atlantic its own vices, to be stimulated 
by crafty or hot-headed agitators. Undesir- 
able citizens slipping in from neighbouring 
States have also inflamed here the Christen- 
dom-wide labour discontent, through which 
the old type of Argentine revolutions be- 
comes replaced by violent strikes, attacks on 
railway trains, and other outrages on pro- 
perty. So fierce was one such recent com- 
motion that the streets of the capital had to 
be swept by machine-guns, killing and 
wounding about a thousand people. Bol- 
shevism and the like vulgar Utopias here 
find a congenial hot-bed. Under such pres- 
sure, the present government has taken a 
democratic list, threatening to capital and 
clogging the wheels of foreign enterprise to 
which the republic has hitherto owed so 
much of its prosperity; but its natural 
wealth is so vast and so various that it has 
a better chance than most countries of 
coming well through economic difficulties. 

I'he climate is in general hot and dry, 
except in parts of the north, where a moister 
heat prevails, and in the far southern corner, 
chilled by Antarctic fogs and clouds. Over 
most of the country the winter is w^hat we 
should call genial, with now and then a 
touch of frost; and though the summer 
brings great spells of heat, rising to loo'^ F. 
in the shade by day, to be relieved by cool 
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nights, it is seldom unbearable, unless uhdei 
the breath of violent winds bringing rapid 
changes from different quarters. Tem- 
pestuous south-east gales burst on the 
coast; and over a great part of the country 
the hot zonda from the north, dreaded like 
the Mediterranean sirocco, often gives way 
to the south-west pampero^ which seems to 
be charged with oppressive, electricity and 
drives before it a darkness of suffocating 
dust, sometimes followed by a deluge of 
rain with a sudden chill, when the ther- 
mometer may fall 20° in a few minutes. 
Millions of sheep and cattle have been lulled 
off by a few days of icy hurricane from the 
Antarctic sweeping over the shelterless 
plains. Snow is rare, except in the south; 
but violent hail-ptorms are frequent, pour- 
ing down stones sometimes big enough to 
kill calves and lambs, and to crash through 
tiles and windows like bullets. Many parts 
have a fair amount of rain, as much as in 
Britain, but not so w^ell distributed through 
the year; others are so dry that they must 
depend on artificial irrigation and wells; 
and almost every^where the land, as in 
Australia, is liable to long periods of drought, 
w-hich for some quarters is the ordinary 
condition, often succeeded by rushing floods. 
Europeans find this climate healthy enough, 
but for malarious fevers in the north, and 
enteric and other scourges deserved by bad 
sanitation of the towns. 

The natural productions of such a large 
range of country will be best spoken of as 
we pass over its different regions; they may 
be generally indicated as forests in the 
north, grass-lands in the centre, and scrub 
in the south. Foreign trees and crops have 
been introduced, but these are usually con- 
fined to spots favoured by rainfall or other 
w^ater-supply; and only a proportion of the 
arable land is as yet under cultivation. In 
some parts corn, flax, vines, sugar-canes, 
cotton, alfalfa grass, and fruit are profitably 
grown; in others, the native forests give a 
considerable return. But the republic’s 
main wealth has hitherto been in its herds 
and flocks, which have multiplied to over a 
hundred millions on the grassy plains, em- 
ploying the capital of European settlers and 
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the craft of gaucho natives; while with the foreign capital, indeed, has been laid out 
meat, hides, wool, &c., they have furnished in profitable works, notably more than 
the chief exports, among which those once- 20,000 miles of rails laid, chiefly under 
renowned minerals of the mountains in the British auspices, to develop a country over 
background of La Plata now make but a a great part of which railway construction 
small figure, while crops begin to take a need not be so expensive as in its mountain 
much larger place. Argentina, producing background. The northern region is natu- 
more than it consumes, promises to be the rally opened up by its huge navigable rivers, 
world’s greatest supply of wheat, as it is of on which steamers ply to the farthest edge 
linseed, with maize and oats also flourishing of the Argentine and on into Paraguay, 
in its wide range of climate. During the Out-of-the-way towns may still be con- 
war that half starved Europe, this country necteii with the nearest railway by rickety 
could afford to burn thousands of tons of diligences e: otIi< r caches. In the more 
corn cobs in its railway engines. settled districts roads are made; elsewhere 

The Argentine resources are weighed the v,ays may be rough, roomy tracks or 
down by national and provincial debts, swathes of ruts, on which caravans of tall, 
swollen by extravagance, jobbery, and poli- heav}' waggons, drawn by bullock teams, 
tical intrigue; and the republic still finds it plough their creaking passage of weeks or 
hard to make both ends meet out of its owm months; then in the mountains these have 
revenue, largely raised by high tariffs that to be replaced by pack-mule trains, while 
enhance prices, except for food. Much of on the plains the auiomobile amazes man 
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and beast. The rivers are crossed more 
often by fords and ferries than by bridges. 

The nominal standard of curreiicy is the 
peso, or dollar, but Argentina sees less of 
its own silver than of paper money, at 
present not worth half the rate of gold. 
Much is spent upon education, free and 
compulsory, where elementary teaching can 
be put within reach; but some happy 
urchins would have as far to travel to a 
school as to a dentist. Of all these Latin 
republics, this one has the largest propor- 
tion of school children. The army, reor- 
ganized under German tutoring, has a peace 
strength of 25,000 or so, as core of a militia 
in which all able-bodied citizens are bound 
to serve, an obligation irksome to most of 
the foreign settlers. With a coast-line of 
20 degrees, Argentina has emulated Brazil 
by setting up a navy of some dozen armoured 
cruisers with smaller vessels. There is a 
model code of laws whose administration, 
as in other Spanish-American countries, is 
often a rusty engine, sometimes proving 
more of a terror to honest men than to 
evil-doers. 'Trial by jury seems recognized 
by law, but neglected in practice. In the 
towns at least, there is an efficient police; 
and this country tries to copy the latest 
models in the matter of prisons, av^^ylums, 
and hospitals. 'The constitution is a pattern 
one upon paper; but its working has been 
clogged by factiousness, selfishness, jobbery, 
peculation, and the want of true public 
spirit, without which liberty is a bootless 
boon. The future of the Argentine 
Republic depends upon whether its foreign 


citizens will be infected by the native morals, 
or succeed in leavening their adopted 
country with European ideas of equal jus- 
tice and rational freedom. This question 
can at present be best answered by the 
watchword of Hispano- America — quien sahe} 
But as a hopeful sign, the Argentine Republic 
has at least gained some conception of what 
makes a prosperous community; while the 
reports of its material progress are at present 
most flattering, its volume of trade having 
more than doubled in ten years, as should 
be satisfactory to our countrymen who have 
invested here some two or three hundred 
millions of pounds, and still take the 
greatest share of Argentine commerce. 

The prosperity of a country producing 
so much food was helped on by the War, 
which also filled Argentine coffers by limiting 
her imports of luxury, and by throwing her 
on her own resources with stimulating effect 
on native industry and enterprise. Though 
the government maintained an attitude of 
neutrality, the people in general, like their 
Oriental neighbours, showed warm sym- 
pathy for the Allies; and not a few sons 
of this country were among the thousands 
of volunteers that left it to fight for the 
freedom of Europe. German propaganda 
proved so much thrown away that there 
were violent popular demonstrations against 
the Huns, such as the burning of a German 
club at Buenos Aires, where the final 
victory came to be hailed almost as heartily 
as if it were a national concern. Later 
on, Argentina was found ready to enter 
the I.eague of Nations. 
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BUENOS AIRES 


The province and city of the same name 
may be called in every sense the heart of 
Argentina; it has been called a head out- 
growing its body. The Spanish settlement 
of 1635, that seems to have taken its name 
from comparatively fresh breezes welcom- 
ing the explorers, stands on the south bank 
of the River Plate, 200 miles above its wide 
mouth, where this silting flood is broader 
than the Channel at Dover. It no\v makes 
the largest city in South America, concen- 
trating in and about itself some fifth part 
of the republic’s whole population; the 
capital claims a million and a half inhabi- 
tants, while its provfnce is the largest, 
richest, and best peopled. So high does 
Buenos Aires carry its head, that more 
than once it has tried to break loose from 
the bond with those poorer neighbours and 
to set up as an independent powder, while 
its disposition to play predominant partner 
in the union long raised the most trouble- 
some question of Argentine politics. This 
tendency has been checked by making the 
national capital a federal district like Wash- 
ington, and giving the province a new 
centre in La Plata, farther down the estuary; 
but there remains a certain jealousy between 
the Provincianos and the Portetlos, as the 
inhabitants of the metropolis are called. 

The port that has gained the city of 
Buenos Aires such a commanding position 
is not naturally a good one, being rather a 
shallow roadstead, in which vessels used 
to anchor leagues from the land; and dis- 
embarking had once to be done by boats 
and carts. In this century great sums have 
been spent in reclaiming part of the shore, 
and building sea-walls, docks, and quays, 
to which steamers bring their passengers 
by an artificial channel and land them at 
the east side of the city. Here a tributary 
stream has lent its mouth to the earliest 
harbour-works, making a snug haven for 
smaller craft; while in the docks big vessels 
can be directly loaded with cattle, grain, 
and other exports, or can discharge their 


cargo of imported goods. La Boca, as the 
old river harbour is called, is almost entirely 
inhabited by Genoese and Neapolitans, who 
work the trade up the great river. 

The city is built mainly on the chess- 
board pattern, in regular blocks, with 
straight openinL:^ stretching miles away to 
peeps of sea open country; the older 
streets narro'ver, the newer ones more 
spacious and of loftier structure, a plan 
that in the c ntral quarter is ousting the 
fijrm of one-storied, flat-roofed, white- 
washed squares enclosing courts and 
gardens, with balconies and barred windows 
on the outward side. In new buildings, 
some ten or a dozen stories high like modest 
“ skyscrapers ”, at Italian style is evident, 
and altogether this appears the most Euro- 
peanized city of the continent. The number 
of roomy old buildings, however, spreads 
it over a space larger than Paris or Berlin, 
where the distances and the indolence of 
the inhabitants are served by many tram- 
cars jingling and tootling along, crowding 
foot-passengers on to the narrow pavement 
of streets not laid out with an eye to such 
vehicles. Electricity plays a great part in 
this as in other go-ahead South American 
cities, the first to provide itself with a tube 
railway. Its Trafalgar Square is the Plaza 
de la Victoria, adorned with a statue of the 
national hero. General Belgrano, and with 
a tall monument of ‘‘ May 25th ”, the 
festival that here corresponds to the Ameri- 
can “ Fourth of July ”. Argentina, like 
other republics, cherishes her anniversary 
dates. The “ Park of February 3rd ” is 
so called because on that day had been 
overthrown the tyrant Rosas, whose demesne 
it was. “The 12th October” is remem- 
bered as the date of Columbus’s discovery. 
The Plaza de la Victoria, we should blush 
to learn, commemorates the defeat of the 
British assailants of Buenos Aires, as a set- 
off against Trafalgar. Such memories 
should be overshadowed, opposite the mag- 
nificent Retiro railway station, by a tall 
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clock tower which, in 1916, the local expense and ambition can make them, in 
British community erected to celebrate the significantly modern taste, an exception 
centenary of Argentine independence, being the spacious Cathedral, rebuilt in a 
Near this begins the Paseo de Julio, a wide heavy classical style, and containing as its 
river-side street now being rebuilt out of finest ornament the tomb of General San 
its old not over good reputation. The Martin, that patriot whose fame was more 
Plaza de la Victoria has the alias of Plaza than local, as he took no small part in the 
de Mayo, and from it runs the Avenida de liberation of Chile and Peru. The open 
Mayo, which is the finest throughfare. This spaces display statues and monuments more 
morally if not physically central place is numerous than admirable to critical eyes.' 
near the harbour, and about it stand the There are many churches, the most striking 
chief public buildings, the Cathedral, the feature of which is the bright-coloured tiles 
Archbishop’s Palace, the Government used on their cupolas and towers; and 
House, the National Bank, the Law Courts, among the rest several non-Catholic places 
the Post Office, the Bolsa or Bourse, the of worship. As proof of toleration there 
last not the least important in this city of are even a synagogue, and a corps of the 
speculation. At the other end of the Salvation Army. The Jockey Club of 
Avenue rises the new Congress Hall, its Buenos Aires boasts itself the grandest such 
cupola suggesting the Capitol of Washing- building in the world, as it well may be 
ton; this has cost so much as to be nick- with its 3000 dollars for entrance fee; and 
named the ‘‘ House of Gold Both inside a similar claim is made for La Prensa, as a 
and outside, these buildings arc all that journal better equipped than most in Europe. 
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Buenos Aires 


The banks and newspaper offices usually 
make imposing stnictures, as do several of 
the educational institutions. Then there 
are theatres and other places of amusement, 
hotels, restaurants, and many confiterias 
that partly take the place of cafes, as well 
as imported brasseries and native chocola- 
terias. Cinematograph shows and gramo- 
phone music appeal blaringly to popular 
tastes. The Calk Florida and other fre- 
quented streets make a fine display of shops, 
well furnished with wares that speak more 
for the wealth than the taste of their cus- 
tomers. Waste land by the docks has been 
turned into a promenade, but the Bois de 
Boulogne of Buenos Aires lies out of the 
city, where the fine Avenida AJvaar leads 
to its Palermo Park, ^brilliantly lit up by 
electric light, as fashionable folk are in the 
way of taking the air up till midnight, 
crowding it with carriages, horses, cycles, 
and motor-cars. The Botanical and Zoologi- 
cal Gardens here are worthy of a capital, 
which the example of Rio de Janeiro nas 
set upon designs of opening itself out with 
new diagonal avenues and plazas, whereby 
Buenos Aires is in turn being transformed, 
as becomes a city that may well boast itself 
the capital of South America. 

The suburbs and outskirts show many 
quintas (villas) of the richer inhabitants, 
while others prefer a mansion or apartment, 
“ French and fine ”, in the Palermo quarter. 
In contrast with these palaces are the swarm- 
ing conventillos , where the lower class of 
immigrants crowd together as in London 
rookeries or New York tenements, too many 
of them sticking here to breed poverty and 
crime. There is often much distress in 
this great community, to whose credit 
stand many benevolent institutions and 
societies. The old serenos watchmen are 
replaced by a helmeted police force, who 
have their hands full in the strikes and 
occasional outrages fomented by invet- 
erate anarchists and socialists from Europe. 
Much has been done of late years for sani- 
tation, no easy matter on so flat a shore, 
but visitations of cholera and yellow fever 
showed this question to be not one for 
settlement nianana. The streets have also 
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been paved, and altogether Buenos Aires 
is become quite a handsome city, hardly 
a beautiful one, now with fewer touches of 
colour in the beggars, that are not always 
the poorest class here, in the Basque milk- 
men who used to ride their rounds churn- 
ing butter by the horse’s movements, and 
in wild natives strayed from the provinces; 
but it still shows a mixture of complexion 
and costume from many lands. Scores of 
newspapers are published, not only in 
Spanish, but in the languages of the foreign 
colom‘('< iargt' enough to support their own 
organs, thesu latter apt to be somewhat 
outspoken against the local conditions of 
life, lliere are half a dozen printed in 
English. Buenos Aires has produced so 
many poets and orators of its own that it 
is inclined to call itself the Athens as well 
as the Paris of South America. The size 
and style of the uief Spanish papers speak 
highly for their enterprise; and the number 
of advertisements is notable, including, 
indeed, many of quack medicines and the 
like, appealing to a class that has learned 
to read, but not to think. As in Paris 
journalists come much to the front in re- 
publican politics. 

The time to see the city at its liveliest 
used to be the Carnival, when quiet citizens 
took excuse to go away as for our bank holi- 
days; but the mass gave themselves up to 
a saturnalia of tomfoolery, children and all 
tricked up in some masquerading dress. 
The best costume in which to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion would be that of 
Adam, or a sailor’s oil-skins, for the great 
joke was drenching a passer-by, even a 
lady, with buckets of water, in the rude 
manner of Father Neptune, a more elegant 
bombardment being kept up by eggs, 
squirts, and bags of perfumed water, hand- 
fuls of flour and peas, bouquets and bon- 
bons, littering the streets next day with 
gleanings for ragged urchins. That all 
might go off in good-humour, no arms were 
supposed to be carried; but the festival 
never passed without scenes of bloodshed 
among masked men and drunken revellers: 
a Buenos Aires paper of 1903 reported some 
dozens of violent crimes among the excite- 
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merits of this season. No wonder that sen- 
sible foreigners voted the Carnival a nuis- 
ance, or worse; and its license now appears 
to be d>ing out like the dangerous excesses 
of Uncle Sam’s Fourth of July celebrations. 

Scenes of the kind are congenial to South 
American cities, where the more authentic 
feasts and fasts of the Church will be kept 
up with due zest, noise and fireworks playing 
a great part in the celebration, and Judas on 
Good Friday serving as butt for popular 
hatred, as poor Guy F'awkes has been treated 
by our vulgar on his day of Protestant un- 
beatification. When such doings are in 
question, the Argentine can be zealously 
religious; but his devotion does not much 
appear in daily life. Men hardly go beyond 
the church door, and that to stare at the 
women, who here show off their best clothes 
and fashionable hats, whereas, in more de- 
vout Chile and Peru, rich and poor alike do 
not enter a house of God without cowling 
their faces in the black manta. In the 
Argentine, priests have little political in- 
fluence; and its system of education is 
entirely secular. 

Of the cosmopolitan society that makes 
such a gay show, sober observers have been 
inclined to form no high opinion. The 
citizens are said to lose their old Spanish 
courtesy without acquiring the blunt honesty 
of intruding manners. The women, often 
beautiful, are slaves of Parisian fashion, too 
ready to abuse cosmetic arts, and too fond 
of sweetmeats that give dentistry a good 

^ Mr. Theodore Child, an American visitor, who 
seems a fair-minded critic, after bringing forward 
evidence as to the shortcomings hinted at above, thus 
sums up his indictment: “ There are no amenities of 
life in Buenos Ayres, no society, no amusements 
except the theatre, which is expensive, and no dis- 
tractions except gross and shameless bebauchery 
that thrives flauntingly in most parts of the city. 
There is no society, because the rivalry of luxury 
will not allow families to arrange fetes unless they 
can do so on a princely scale, to give a dinner-party 
that is not a gorgeous banquet, or to receive of an 
evening without the accompaniment of a ball or 
grand orchestra. The old creole families live entirely 
among themselves, after the usual Spanish style, 
hating and despising the gringo or foreigner, who 
works and grows rich. There are no social leaders, 
no leaders of opinion even, no eminent citizens 
whose influence and efforts might create centres 
and elements of decent and healthy distraction. 
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practice. The golden youth of the capital 
is described as scandalously unlicked, much 
taken up with horses, billiards, and im- 
pudent staring at women, who once needed 
some lack of modesty to present themselves 
on the race-courses that afford the favourite 
diversion^. Gambling is a universal vice in 
the luxurious clubs that abound, and in the 
many drinking shops of the lower class, as 
in the feverish speculations of business. 
Public lotteries supply a popular excitement, 
and a bar will be equipped with dice that 
the customers may throw to decide who 
shall pay for drinks. The British members 
of the community have set a good example 
in their sports, faithfully boating, cricketing, 
playing polo, lawn-tennis, and golf; and 
clubs of both “ rugger ” and “ soccer ” 
thrive beside the race-courses that appeal 
to the general taste. A favourite game of 
the Argentines was for a time the introduced 
Basque one, pelota^ a kind of rackets, de- 
graded into a performance by professionals, 
“ red ” against “blue ”, their feats of skilful 
activity witnessed by large audiences worked 
up to a frenzy of excitement and betting, 
a sight that replaced the bull-fights of old 
Spain; but the furor for looking on at pelota 
has waned in towns at least, and the Argen- 
tine youth appear more disposed to take to 
manly pastimes, from rowing to boxing, in 
their own persons. Football now bids fair 
to become the national game, replacing taba, 
a sort of pitch-and-toss with the knee-bone 
of an ox, played and betted on so keenly 

At Buenos Ayres each one looks out for himself, 
from the president of the republic down to the 
howling urchin who sells newspapers and tries to 
defraud the buyer of his change. The impression 
that the city and its sociological phenomena make 
upon one is wholly and repeatedly that of coarse 
and brutal materialism. There seems to be no 
poetry, no sentiment, no generosity in the life of 
its citizens; there is nothing amiable, witty, or 
attractive in the exterior aspect of men and of things. 
On the one hand you see the race for wealth in all 
the crudity of unscrupulous speculation and cynical 
malversation of public funds; and, on the other 
hand, the ostentatious display of wealth in ths 
grossest manifestations of vulgar luxury.** {The 
Spanish- American Republics.) This was written years 
ago, and foreigners acquainted wdth Buenos Aires 
assert that a marked improvement has come about 
since then, especially as to the behaviour which kept 
women away from public gatherings. 
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Gaiichos on the Pampas: a Tug'-of-war on Horseback 


that sometimes it has been forbidden by the 
police unless on condition of the players 
being unarmed. Head-quarters of such 
amusements are the sumptuous British 
club-grounds of Hurlingham, some way 
from the city. Up the estuary can be 
reached by rail another favourite holiday- 
resort in the shady mazes of the branching 
Tigre, now haunted by boating and junket- 
ing parties, as it once may have been by 
jaguars, an aquatic playground much ad- 
mired by the ‘‘ Tiger ” of France, M. Cle- 
menceau, on his South American tour. 

“ A tangled network of streams encircling 
countless islands, where luxurious vegetation 
makes what has been prettily called ‘ a garden 
Venice imagine, in all this labyrinth of 
floating earth, trees of every kind bending 
over the banks as if attracted by the moving 
mirror of water; call up the spectacle of rich 
meadows glorious in their spring or autumn 
array; throw among the green thickets a riot 


of flowers, wild and cultivated; then see, 
gliding under the vaults of foliage, boats and 
skiffs loaded with happy youth, their songs and 
laughter keeping time to the oars, and you will 
have some idea of the delights the Tigre has 
for its visitors. Quintas, chalets built on piles, 
hotels, restaurants, refreshment gardens, estab- 
lishments of all sorts for all classes of society 
mingled together in play- hours, on those 
enchanted waters offer a refuge of lively peace 
after the fatigues of Buenos Aires.*' 

If Britons take a lead in play, German 
traders, here as elsewhere, have attended 
more to business; and into their hands 
passed much of the commerce of Buenos 
Aires, which \vas ours a generation ago. 
The United States gained also a practical 
monopoly in the supply of certain goods. 
Consular Reports had to state that for every 
British commercial traveller here, there 
were three Germans and two Americans 
in the field; while British firms who sent 
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out costly circulars might not consider it 
worth while having them translated into 
Spanish. But our traders seem to have 
been taking such hints; and the same autho- 
rity could point out how still the British 
tonnage at the port of Buenos Aires ex- 
ceeded that of all other flags put together. 
The war, of course, hampered British trade, 
when Uncle Sam did not fail to seize the 
opportunity of extending his business in 
this market, into which the Japanese also 
have pushed their way as competitors 
likely to become formidable. 

Buenos Aires is a focus not only of 
steamers, but of railroads spread most 
thickly around it. The main routes are 
that going up the river to Rosario, with 
a network of branches in the central pro- 
vinces; two competing lines running west- 
ward; and the Great Southern Railway, 
whose magnificent terminus invites com- 
parison with any in Europe, while the 
accommodation on its best trains rivals or 
surpasses the travelling luxury of the United 
States. This line ramifies over the well- 
settled Buenos Aires province, w'here the 
gaucho is largely replaced by Italian and 
Basque peasants, or among them abandons 
his native costume. Its natural features are 
those of the flat Pampas, described farther 
on, here earliest broken up by fields and 
market-gardens, by the wire fences of great 
pastoral estan(:ias, by orchards of fruit-trees, 
by hedges of aloes or prickly-pear, by 
clumps of eucalyptus and other imported 
shade of poplars and willows, or by the 
indigenous omhuy that stands alone like a 
spreading chestnut, making a beacon in 
seas of grass. Streams are crossed, flowing 
sluggishly into shallow lagunas and salt 
marshes, or drained into artificial canals. 
For the most part, this Pampas country is 
no more picturesque than its towns, villages, 
and “ colonies ” of brick huts; but to the 
south it rises in heights, the Tandil sierra, 
among w^hich an enormous boulder appears 
to be the largest rocking-stone in the w^orld, 
weighing over 7000 tons, so delicately poised 
that it could crack a nut, yet so firmly fixed 
that a thousand horses have failed to dis- 
place it. Hence comes most of the stone 
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used in Buenos Aires, such a rare com- 
modity that the city recently imported 
500 tons of pavement all the way from 
Genoa. 

Thirty miles down the river by rail is 
reached La Plata, the new provincial capital, 
its wdde streets losing themselves on an 
open plain, where everything that borrowed 
money and native jobbery can do has been 
done to build a city of sumptuous govern- 
ment palaces, among which the most notable 
to strangers is a famous scientific museum 
that aspires to be for this continent w^hat the 
Smithsonian Institute is for North America. 
What seems a dependency of the Federal 
capital now claims some 100,000 citizens, 
though even the officials, it is said, have 
preferred to live apaong the gaieties of 
Buenos Aires and go to their posts by 
train. This population probably includes 
the inhabitants of the adjacent older port, 
Ensenada, once harbour for large vessels 
unable to get farther up, now serving as a 
chapel of ease to the metropolitan docks, 
connected with La Plata by tram, and by 
a coast-line with Buenos Aires. Round 
the estuary corner it is proposed to develop 
Samborombon Bay under the name of Port 
Argentine. Argentina is not well off for 
good natural harbours, access to most of 
them being blocked by shoals or by the 
bars of silting rivers. 

Some 200 miles down the open coast, at 
the south-east corner of the province, a 
railway reaches Mar del Plata, a fashionable 
Ostend for Buenos Aires, with its gay 
Rambla esplanade, where bathing and 
breezes are spiced by the excitement of 
gambling-tables, as W'ell as of golf links 
that make it the Argentine St. Andrews. 
This resort, which boasts the best hotels of 
South America, is also a fishing town, 
noted for huge prawns, as the country 
around it for potato-fields. Round Cape 
Corrientes, the coast turns westward, and 
here another line reaches the quieter bath- 
ing places Quequen and Necochea, sepa- 
rated by a river mouth. Inland, these rail- 
roads are thickly dotted with stations, round 
many of which grow up considerable towns. 

After the Federal capital, the most rising 
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place is Bahia Blanca on a bay of the same planned and adorned that it seems likely to 
name in the province’s south-western corner, become also a seaside resort for dwellers on 
This port thrives upon the fast extended the dry dusty plains of Buenos Aires, 
wheatlands behind it, their produce brought Beyond this deep-sunk bay, the southern 
to its wharves by several competing railway coast-face bends again in the normal direc- 
lines. With a population of 70,000 or more, tion along the tongue of the continent; then 
it calls itself the Argentine Liverpool, and soon, across the Rio Colorado and the Rio 
looks forward to the day when it may be Negro, are reached the wilds of Patagonia, 
the greatest wheat - shipping port in the But we may now turn back to the north end 
world. There are two towns here, one of the republic, thence to sun^cy its different 
about the commercial harbour, then some regions, of which the eastern side is most 
miles to the eastward comes the naval thickly meshed with railways, having their 
station of Puerto Belgrano, so handsomely knot in Buenos Aires. 



The largest Rocking-stone in the World : at Tandil, Argentina 

This mighty boulder, weighing over 7000 tons, is so delicately poised that it could crack a nut, yet so firmly fixed that 
a thousand horses have failed to displace it 
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THE RIVER-LANDS 


Next to the littoral province of Buenos 
Aires, the best-populated districts are the 
river-banks reaching northward from the 
Plate estuary, much of their recent pros- 
perity due rather to foreign settlers than to 
the half-bred natives. 'Phis gulf, more 
than 200 miles deep and more than 100 
miles broad at its mouth, its shallow flood 
hardly to be distinguished from the low 
shores, is filled by such a force of fresh 
water that, though the tide makes itself 
felt 100 miles up, ships’ water-casks may 
be filled from the hardly brackish sea oppo- 
site Buenos Aires. The main river, the 
Parana, rises in the eastern Brazilian moun- 
tains; but what on maps appears the chief 
channel, as longest and better preserving 
the general direction from north to south, 
is the Paraguay, that comes from the great 
forests of Bolivia and Western Brazil. Their 
united stream receives on the right bank 
what waters from the Andes filter through 
the dry or saline plains of that side; then 
at the head of the estuar\^ it takes in, on 
the other side, the Uruguay, also flowing 
from Brazil, the whole making a body of 
water second only to the Amazon. Except 
the Uruguay, broken for 100 miles by reefs 
and rapids, these huge rivers are navigable 
to the farthest Argentine limits, and the 
Paraguay to a much greater distance, 

The sunshine that comes beatinjy: down upon 
the narrow winding path would blind a primrose 
or a bluebell, and send its petals shrivelling. The 
walls of foliage are closer set, more varied and mys- 
terious than those of the oak, elm, or beech. The 
butterflies and blossoms flaunt their beauty like 
women, rivals in gorgeous hues, kissing all the while. 
No virgin forest this; so much is evident from the 
character of the growths. Holding their own 
sturdily against the native trunks are great orange 
trees, whose dark branches go soaring upwards to 
join the tops of the true forest trees themselves, 
hanging out their golden balls in the midst of the 
bignonia and of the gaudy wealth of other blossoms. 
This is the fruit of the dead Jesuits. If you wish 
to change the face of Nature with any degree of 
permanency employ Nature as an ally for the purpose! 
Else why should the intruding orange trees stand 
erect and a small block of stone at their feet be all 
that remains of a building that once sat in such 


steamers plying regularly to the towns of 
the Paraguayan republic, and beyond into 
Brazil. Commerce is also carried on by 
flat-bottomed schooners and sloops, mainly 
manned by Italians, who, poling and warp- 
ing, when the wind does not help them, 
often sticking on the bank till helped off 
by the next vessel, ascend as far as Cuyaba, 
perhaps a year being spent on the double 
voyage of nearly 5000 miles. 

The three rivers enclose like an island 
one of the most promising regions, some- 
times styled the Argentine Mesopotamia. 
Its north-eastern corner is a long tongue 
pushed up into Brazil between the Parana 
and the Uruguay. This, not yet taking 
rank as a province, is the Territory of 
Misiones, so called from the famous Jesuit 
missions of old Paraguay, whose imposing 
ruins show w^hat a hold these well-meaning 
masters gained on both sides of the river 
when by them the native Indians w^ere but 
too thoroughly tamed. Here indeed w^as 
the main scene of the priestly colonies, 
beginning to be revived by European and 
Argentine settlers, as where, at Apostoles, 
a colony of Poles and Russians is gathered. 
Posadas, on the Parana, the seat of govern- 
ment, is a brick-built place of a few thou- 
sand people; and as yet the whole popu- 
lation numbers but a few tens of thousands, 

cumbrous solidity upon the ground? There is not 
a doubt about it: this poor stone block is being 
airily and gracefully mocked. It is a fallen capital. 
The intricacy of its carving is flouted by the more 
delicate sprays of the living fern that rest against 
it; blossoms sprout from the earth in its deepest 
crevice, and all about it the fallen oranges are wast- 
ing the remnants of their sweetness. Farther on 
are the massive remnants of a wall. In the open 
the ruins would be imposing enough, since in parts 
they rise to a height of some twenty feet. Here the 
vegetation has claimed them for its prey, and has 
swathed them about with its own growths until 
they seem to have become an integral part of the 
forest. Fern, flowers, and the giant arms of the 
cactus cover the dark stone; shrubs and liana ten- 
drils press in towards its sides, while the leaves and 
blossoms of the trees spread a dense curtain above.'' 
— ^W. H. Koebel’s In Jesuit Land, 
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Undcrwodil & Underwood 


Family of Polish Settlers in the Misiones Province of the Argentine 


that may be expected to increase apace, 
now that a railway runs to Posadas, and 
on across Paraguay, carrying south truck- 
loads of oranges among other produce. 
The country is fertile as well as picturesque, 
in part thickly wooded with valuable timber 
and with forests of mate or Paraguay tea, 
which has supplied the main traffic of the 
river, navigable as far up as the Argentine 
borders reach. Through the centre of 
Misiones runs a low mountain range, giving 
off many streams to the Parana and the 
Uruguay on either hand. The north end 
is cut off from Brazil by the Iguassu River, 
a little way above its confluence with the 
Parana barred by the Falls that seem 
destined to make such a standard in great- 
ness as Niagara was for a less travelled 
generation. As already shown in the 
account of Brazil, they surpass Niagara both 
in height and extent, being over two miles 
wide, on the Argentine side less imposing 
but very beautiful in their display of two 
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stages, the upper one a score of cascades 
falling symmetrically like streaks of silver 
against a background of greenery and 
basaltic rock, then below broken into 
countless snowy streams frisking down upon 
a chaos of boulders, a spectacle that varies 
as the river is more or less swollen by the 
heavy rains of this region. The Iguassu 
Falls are now^ a goal of excursion by steamer 
from Posadas to the frontier station of 
Puerto Aguirre, where Paraguay, Brazil, 
and Argentina meet in w^ater. On the 
Argentine bank an enterprising speculator 
has been allow^ed to buy a vast tract of 
forest, with millions of trunks to be sawn 
up by what is guessed at as a million 
horse-powder, long run to w^aste. A scheme, 
how^ever, is on foot for enclosing the 
cataract's environs for a national park, 
after the model of those preserved in North 
America as sanctuaries of nature. 

At its south end, where the Parana turns 
westward, Misiones borders the province of 

67 
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Corrientes, in part a “ desert of tall grass 
with islands of timber dotted here and 
there in part a swampy plain, whose 
waters dribble into and out of a large 
central morass named Lake Ibera. To- 
wards the south the land is drier, feeding 
sheep and cattle that sometimes suffer for 
want of rain. But the chief wealth of this 
province is timber, notably the quebracho 
(“ break-axe the most valuable tree of 
this region, its hard red W’ood being of 
extraordinary endurance, while it yields 
abundantly the tannin w^e get from the 
bark of oaks and chestnuts. Charcoal is 
made all along those wooded banks, sent 
down to the cities as fuel; and the War 
stirred more active exploitation of native 
timber to make up for the interrupted 
supply of foreign coal. In Corrientes also 
oranges grow luxuriantly, for another staple 
of river traffic. Thorny trees, often hung 
with wreaths of moss, are frequent on a 
sub-tropical soil, that bears palm woods 
among which flit parrots, monkeys, and 
kingfishers; and shiny alligators are caught 
basking by scores on the banks, mantled by 
thickets of huge reeds, carpets of aquatic 
plants, and curtains of flowery creepers. 
The islands swarm with wild animals — 
serpents, carpinchos, the water- hog peculiar 
to South America, lobos, or river seals, and 
jaguars greedily artful at seizing fish in the 
shallows. The river is full of fish, from that 
small biting kind that have an appetite for 
bathers, to the dorado or River Plate salmon, 
which seems more like a gigantic gold- 
fish, sometimes weighing loo pounds. The 
anaconda or water-snake reaches a length of 
20 feet or more, much more in men’s imagi- 
nation. It may be imagined how these 
wooded waters harbour flocks of flamingoes, 
storks, and buzzards, besides smaller fowl; 
and from boughs, or now on the top of 
telegraph posts, hang the gourd-like nests 
of the “ oven bird ”, where great colonies 
of wasps are settled in the hollow trunks. 

The province bears the name of its capi- 
tal, Corrientes, built, near the northern end, 
on bluffs of the Parana a little below its 
confluence with the Paraguay, This river 
port, 840 miles above Buenos Aires, is 
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almost as old a place, showing a college and 
several Jesuit churches, but its score thou- 
sand of people are chiefly Indians and half- 
breeds, among whom may be often seen the 
wilder natives of the Chaco, come across for 
work or trade. It takes its name from 
seven currents rippling the great river, here 
three or four miles broad, navigable by craft 
drawing nine or ten feet. A few miles 
above, a line of foam appears parting the 
water, on one side yellowish-brown, on the 
other dirty green, showing how the impetu- 
ous floods of the Paraguay and the Parana 
have not yet mingled. A long sandy spit 
marks their confluence by the “ three 
mouths ” of the Paraguay, whose stream 
in the rainy season overflows into bordering 
swamps, and at all times it might here be 
taken for a lake rJther than a river. 

Hence upwards, this highway of trade 
divides Paraguay on the left bank from a 
part of the Gran Chaco, enclosed between 
the rivers Vermejo and Pilcomayo, wffiich, 
known as the Formosa Territory, marks 
the republic’s northern limits, running back 
to join those of Bolivia and Brazil in the 
least-known part of the continent. These 
tributaries, shutting in Formosa, are too 
intermittent and interrupted to serve as 
highways for exploring in this direction; 
and expeditions by land have encountered 
forbidding perils from a difficult country as 
well as from its hostile inhabitants. The 
military post of Formosa on the great river 
has grown into a little town, and there is 
a beginning of sugar-planting; but as yet 
the citizens of this territory are few, its 
interior wilds being still a home for fierce 
Indians. 

To the south of the Formosa territory, 
another governorship known as the Chaco 
extends along the right bank of the united 
rivers, a wall of densely-matted trees and 
creepers, so as to be almost impenetrable, 
unless by the riachos or creeks that open 
here and there. Adventurous colonists have 
begun to clear these banks, where opposite 
Corrientes grows up a town bearing the 
significant name of Resistancia, as capital of 
the territory; and other colonies are break- 
ing up the wilderness. While its edges be- 
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come flooded into swamps, the inner parts 
of the Gran Chaco are often found waterless 
but for salt lagoons and marshes; and not 
less formidable than its biped inhabitants 
are its wild beasts, most feared of all the 
blood-sucking pests that bleed horses to 
death. But at the back of this forbidding 
wilderness, it is believed that virgin pasture- 
lands, rising in terraces to the Andes, may 
be found fit for cattle farms, once the diffi- 
culty of access were got over. Already rail- 
ways penetrate its rich quebracho forests, 
worked at such difficulty that where no rain 
may fall for a year, water has had to be 
brought to the saw-mills by trains w^hich 
also serve as moving markets of food for 
exiles of industry in such a desert, where 
yet the quebracho thrivejs, and some of the 
Indians have been tempted to work. 

The huge expanse of the Gran Chaco, 
whose ownership has set Bolivia, Paraguay, 


and Argentina at odds, seems the South 
American Sahara. It is certainly the least 
reclaimed region of the continent, its thirsty 
plains and intermittent channels running 
dry in saline morasses, as unexplored as the 
dense jungles of the Amazon. The hostile 
Indians at least keep to its recesses; but 
here, it is believed, are bred the swarms of 
locusts that invade richer lands around as 
a devastating plague. At the end and 
beginning of the year, when they come 
southwards to breed, the Argentine settler 
dreads lo sec his green crops overshadowed 
for miles by i cloud of these creatures, 
da’ kening the air like a snow-storm. Warned, 
perhaps, of their approach by telegraph, the 
cultivators, if not palsied by despair, turn 
out with a din of shouts and a waving of 
flags in feeble attempt to scare the living 
cloud from settling on their fields. For 
half a day their anxiety may be spun out, 
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while the locusts are passing overhead. 
But where such a foe does come down in 
its myriads and millions, it robs the earth 
of every blade of grass, leaving behind a 
dismal ruin. Nothing checks their de- 
structive greed. Their stridulous chorus 
almost drowns the rattle of a train that 
slips with difficulty over a mass of greasy 
bodies crushed upon the rails, giving out a 
loathsome odour. Trees crack under the 
weight of a swarm, which, when they have 
stripped the branches bare, gorge them- 
selves on the bark. They will even enter 
the houses to gnaw at clothes or curtains, 
when there is nothing else to satiate their 
ravenous appetite. No wonder that Argen- 
tine law calls for compulsory service against 
a locust invasion. 

Nor is such a visitation the end of the 
mischief. A glutted locust may leave behind 
hundreds of eggs, to be hatched for fresh 
devastation, unless they can be rooted out 
by plough, hoe, and shovel. The young 
brood, in time springing from the earth, 
are so far less formidable that they cannot 
yet fly; but they hop over the ground, 
crackling and skipping, not to be stopped 
by fire or water in which the vanguard of 
the host immolates itself to make a bridge 
for the main body. Only a metal barrier 
baffles them; and the government under- 
takes to supply the settlers whth sheet-iron 
for that purpose. Round fields where a 
swarm has settled, every proprietor is 
bound to dig ditches, closed with metal 
sheets, where the young locusts may be 
buried and shovelled into sacks for which 
the authorities offer bounty at the rate of 
a centime a pound or so. In wet weather 
that clogs their movements, it would be a 
day’s work, we are told, for a boy to fill 
twenty sacks with these pests. We are 
also told that the dishonesty or carelessness 
of officials has clogged the working of these 
protective measures. Good service may be 
done against the locust sw’^arms by birds, 
and by a kind of beetle that follows their 
flight to prey upon their buried eggs. The 
locust has another deadly enemy in a con- 
suming parasite, which, anti-vivisectionists 
may be shocked to learn, it has been pro- 
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posed to cultivate as a help in exterminating 
this pest. 

Farmers are learning to foil such infliction 
by planting their fields earlier, to be in full 
bearing before the arrival of the locusts, 
that have a sweet tooth for green and tender 
shoots; but still they do great damage 
among the spreading crops of the Entre 
Rios province, lower tongue of the Meso- 
potamia between the Parana and the Uru- 
guay. This region of rich soil and varied 
features, streams and forests, ridges and 
valleys, was long kept back from prosperity 
by the civil discords that luxuriated here; 
but now it is being cultivated, largely by 
foreign immigrants, among them an interest- 
ing colony of Jews, harried out of Eastern 
Europe, whose sqpcess here gratifies their 
well-wishers, though at first they proved 
strange to agricultural labour. There are 
other settlements of peasants from Europe, 
who prove slow to give up their national 
dress and customs. Entre Rios promises 
to rival the Buenos Aires province in the 
supply of wheat, maize, and linseed. It 
has also plenty of pasture for its earlier 
industry of cattle- and sheep- rearing. The 
meat - preserving business has overflowed 
across the I Vuguay from Paysandu to the 
opposite Argentine town of Colon, where 
it is carried on at an advantage as not 
burdened by the heavy export duties levied 
in Uruguay. Concordia, higher up, facing 
the Uruguayan Salto, is the highest point 
of uninterrupted navigation, whence rail 
can be taken for Corrientes and Misiones. 

New towns are growing on the railroad 
that connects the two rivers. The chief 
place of Entre Rios is Parana, namesake 
of the great stream above which it stands. 
This city of some 40,000 people had for a 
time the uneasy honour of being capital 
of the republic, while Buenos Aires was 
at loggerheads with the provinces; and it 
is the seat of an old university, as also the 
river terminus of a new railway. I^a Paz, 
some way above it, and Diamante below, 
are other towns of Entre Rios. Habitations 
appear rare on the woody shores, liable to 
be inundated far and wide, while at low 
water the river may shrink into a maze 
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of shoals, sand -banks, and ‘‘dark, silent larger city Santa Fe, capital of the pro- 
channels of the stagnant back-waters, so vince of the same name reaching down the 
thickly grown with water- weeds, that by Parana's western bank. This long-settled 
throwing a few branches on the top a man land, with its wealth of quebracho forests 
may cross his horse ", so Mr. Cunninghame in the north, and pastures broken by fields 
Graham assures us. Islands bearing wild in the south, has been much opened up in 
crops of grass alternate with red bluffs, our time by foreign colonists, notably the 
behind which often open stretches of park- Italians who have dotted it with such names 



Rosario dc Santa F^; the Plaza dc 25 dc Mayo 

Rosario, Arg^cntina’s great grain port, is the second city of the Republic, The inevitable plaza, siiown above, has the cathedral 
on one side and a column dedicated to Liberty in the centre. 


like country, broken by clumps of noble as Nuova Torino, Garibaldi, and Vittorio 
trees; but it is by the river - side that Emmanuele. Santa Fe, the chief exporting 
nature best displays “ a vegetation of incre- centre for quebracho timber and tannin, 
dible luxuriance, not the jungle of arid has been improving its port, but it has let 
Santiago, but a growth full of sap, gigantic, itself be far outgrown by its southern rival 
drawn by warm suns from the dark soft Rosario, which with a population of 200,000 
mud — the richest soil in the world — never to 300,000 is now the second Argentine city, 
dry, but overflowed at short intervals by Once best knowm for a hot-bed of con- 
the fat and feeding waters of the Parana ". spiracy and revolt, it has grown apace in 
Almost opposite Parana, but standing a the last half-century, as port for the richest 
little back on the Salado River that here lands of this republic, where their harvests 
flows into the main stream, is the rather can be loaded on to ocean-going steamers. 
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Grain Elevator, Rosario, on the Central 
Argentine Railway 

Both port and city have been much im- 
proved of late, the latter built in the usual 
South American pattern, a gridiron of long 
straight streets crossing one another at 
right angles, dusty and muddy in turn, its 
cathedral dome the chief feature among tall 
chimneys, grain - shoots, and warehouses. 
It has, of course, its Plaza de 2$ de Mayo^ 
with a column dedicated to liberty, and 
other parks and open spaces, one of them, 


as a Spanish writer gravely observes, “ con- 
secrated to the physical exercises and games 
of the English community here a strong 
element. One of the finest buildings is the 
new Jockey Club. As yet the city shows 
rather an unfinished aspect, but it enjoys 
one advantage over Buenos Aires in its site 
on high banks looking upon the great water- 
way, broken by leafy islands. As well as 
its shipping business, it has several factories, 
among them a large sugar-refinery, and im- 
portant railway workshops; for it is a focus 
of lines running up and down the river and 
into the interior. 

Rosario is some 200 miles above Buenos 
Aires by the river, which hence trends 
south-eastward, flowing narrow'er and deeper 
than on many partes of its upper course, the 
left bank still a swampy wilderness, while 
the other side rises in barrancas^ the steep 
bluffs that are now a frequent feature. 
Thirty miles below, Rosario has a chapel 
of ease in the new port Villa Constitution. 
In its delta, the Parana broadens to a score 
of miles, spreading into a labyrinth of 
channels, lake-like openings, and islands, 
some planted with trees and orchard gar- 
dens, some mere swampy jungles, others 
floating masses of vegetation that anchor 
themselves to the mutable banks, worked 
upon by a brown current heavily charged 
with silt. One passage is open for large 
vessels, another takes chiefly lighter craft 
by the ports of the right bank, Compana, 
Zarate (where there is a government arsenal), 
San Petro, and San Nicholas. Where these 
streams debouch into the more sweeping 
flood of the Uruguay, at the head of the 
estuary the fortified island of Martin Garcia 
makes an Argentine Gibraltar commanding 
the broad confluence, opposite the mouths 
of the Lujan and Tigre on the right bank, 
that come into the purlieus of Buenos Aires. 
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Pampa is a native word meaning flat, 
sometimes applied to a desert or to a lake. 
But the Pampas of the Argentine are speci- 
ally that great grass-land that on the south 
is cut off from the rougher plains of Pata- 
gonia by the Rio Negro, on the north 
merges into the richer vegetation of the 
Plate basin, and on the west rises gradually 
to the foot-hills of the Andes, while on the 
east it either falls to the sea, or is broken 
by stony sierras in the south of the Buenos 
Aires province. The ‘‘ Camp ” is another 
expressive name for this open country, an 
area as large as France, traversed by several 
streams that mostly lose themselves in closed 
lake-basins and marshes covering a great 
part of the surface. All the level expanse 
was once a sea, washing against islands and 
headlands, its bed now a deep layer of long 
untilled soil. Alternately green and brown, 
according to season, the Pampas make the 
central and characteristic part of Argentina. 

The predominant native growth is tus- 
socks of coarse wiry grass three or four feet 
high, with intervals of softer creeping her- 
bage in spring, bright with flowers, such as 
the scarlet verbena and our now familiar 
evening primrose. What we call Pampas 
grass is exceptional, but sometimes for 
leagues raises its feathery and sheeny heads 
high above a man swishing through it on 
horseback. More common appear to be 
giant thistles of different kinds, growing in 
dense thickets. In moist and marshy spots 
may be found reeds and flags; then there 
are sour chanar plums and wild melons and 
pumpkins, sometimes a prickly-pear, but 
rarely a shade-tree such as the oak-like 

^ “ From east to west there was a sea of green, dis- 
coloured and turgid where there were shoals of weeds 
and thistles, and more vivid in hue where the soil 
was deep and rich. The long white tufts of pampas 
grass had the effect of waves, especially when the 
wind blew in furious gusts. Here and there appeared 
a weather-beaten barn like the sail of a Brazilian cata- 
maran; far away were sighted the masts of poplars 
swaying with the wind; and a tiny puff of smoke rose 
from a distant farmhouse as from the funnel of a 
freighter at sea. At the close of day, as the wind 


ombuy or some great thorn, which in old 
days made an Indian altar, ‘‘ decked out 
with broken bridles, stirrups, old tin cans, 
pieces of worn-out ponchos, bolas, lance- 
heads, and skins of animals, by worshippers 
to whom the name of Christian meant 
robber, murderer, and intruder on their 
lands The fi el of the Pampas is, as in 
Asia, dried due>Y; or bones are burned, that 
here t.ike the place of stones; a settler may 
even feed his dre with corn-cobs, where he 
has made a little oasis of maize and alfalfa. 
His early home must be built of mud, 
wattled reeds, or coarse grass. Darwin 
put down the treelessness of these plains 
to the violent winds that sweep over them; 
but this seems to I e an error, as eucalyptus 
and other implanted trees flourish well, and 
the estaufias are often set in orchards or 
gardens. In many parts now the ground 
is broken up by these cattle-stations, with 
their corrals and offices, which seem already 
to have modified the climate, alternating 
between great sun-heat and deluging storms, 
with cold winter nights and mornings of 
frost and fog. Some have found an ex- 
hilarating joy in the open vastness, seldom 
bounded by visibly rising ground; but a 
passing traveller is more apt to be depressed 
by the monotony of the view on all hands, 
as was Mr. I. N. Ford on his survey of 
Tropical America} 

This and other eye-witnesses hardly bear 
out Browning's — 

“ Fancy the Pampa 's sheen. 

Miles of gold and green, 

Where the sunflowers blow 
In a solid glow." 

freshened into a gale, the billows of coarse grass 
seemed to break into yellow foam, and the trees to 
bend under the w^eight of leafy canvas, like vessels in 
distress. It was a trick of imagination that trans- 
formed the scene and imparted adventitious interest 
to a monotonous prospect by suggesting an ocean 
vista. Those broad stretches of tangled and luxuriant 
grass had neither beauty nor charm of their own. 
The ocean is infinite in variety and never dull. The 
midsummer pampas can never be anything but 
wearisome.” 
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But the aspect must depend a good deal 
on the season. The southern territory, 
specially known as La Pampa, appears to 
be so^>ewhat bolder in its features. 

The Pampas have their prowling and 
flying inhabitants. There arc “ lions 
“ tigers deer, and ostriches, usually of 
a larger breed than those in Patagonia. 
The wild animals are hardly dangerous to 
man, who, if well armed, is more afraid 
to meet the mephitic skunk, that makes 
even the fierce Pampa dog turn tail from 
its sickening discharge. There is a kind 
of opossum as a link with the Australian 
fauna. The plain was once much pitted 
with burrows of the vizcacha, forming 
traps for an unwary horse, and lodgings 
for foxes, weasels, birds, and insects, while 
their gentle architect made itself a nuisance 
to larmers by its habit of nibbling down all 
tall stalks, corn as well as thistles. This 
prairie dog, now in the way of extermination, 
has had one close friend in a grave little 
grey owl that sits sentinel in pairs at the 
entrance of the burrow, twisting its head 
round as if trying to screw it olT. When 
these lodgings are closed to them, the owls 
seem to take to telegraph wires as perches 
of observation. Very common is a bril- 
liantly breasted plover, among other fowl, 
settlers or migrants, from tiny humming- 
birds to flocks of chakars as large as a swan 
and soaring like a lark; cavanchos that are 
the vultures of the plain; bustards, flamin- 
goes, and storks that feast on lizards, on 
frogs of varied notes, and on snakes, one 
very venomous one called the cross-snake 
from the mark on his head. Mice and 
various rodents swarm among the grass, 
preyed on not only by swooping and spring- 
ing foes, but by the clumsy armadillo, 
which, cooked in his own shell, makes a 
titbit of the Pampas, compared to sucking- 
pig. There is the usual plague of flies, 
fleas, mosquitoes, biting spiders, ticks, 
jiggers, ants, and other troublesome bichos, 
one of them a loathsome terror that, after 
fastening on the skin in the shape of a thin 
button, leaves ofi' bloated into a ball. On 
such pests make war liosts of great dragon- 
flies, blue, red, and brown, sw'arming up 


before the pampero hurricane that drives all 
life to what shelter it can find on an open 
flat, sometimes withered in patches by 
locust invasions, against which this republic 
has had to wage w^ar at a costly rate. Extra- 
ordinary swarms of insect life are carried 
along by the wind, so that, miles from 
shore, sailors have declared that “ it was 
snowing butterflies Wasps are large but 
not aggressive, some of them even so well 
disposed as to make honey. 

The lords of these plains were once a 
stunted race of Indians, whose sneaking 
raids long exasperated the settlers; but they 
have now been killed down or driven off 
to remote outskirts, their memory here and 
there kept alive by deserted forts marking 
an old frontier line, beyond which the 
ground has, league by league, been con- 
quered for civilization. The half-savage 
gaucho, fast being tamed or sophisticated, 
or replaced by foreigners, is here at home. 
Touchy, lazy, hardy, he lives on asado, 
meat roasted on a spit, or strips of charqid, 
flesh dried almost to leather, or came con 
cuero, cooked in its skin, for his choicest 
dish; and he is accused of not always being 
particular how he comes by this fare. Horse- 
stealing and cattle-lifting are legacies of his 
Indian blood, little counteracted by his 
superstitious Catholicism or by what law 
could reach over the Pampas. He easily 
degenerated into a bandit; and the civil wars 
of the country have been kept up mainly 
by robber armies of such ijnperfect citizens. 
His luxuries are maize porridge or green 
corn-cobs, tfiate, and as much drink and 
tobacco as he can get. His showy dress is 
the chiripa, a loose skirt tucked up between 
the legs, over laced or embroidered drawers, 
with the gaudy poncho above all, whose 
folds serve him as a shield upon occasion. 
On his head he wears a handkerchief more 
gay than clean, and on the top of it perhaps 
a felt or straw hat rather for show than use. 
His favourite footgear is potro boots, the 
skin of a horse's legs stripped off and fitted 
to the man while still warm; and he displays 
enormous spurs, if only tied to his naked 
heels. His chief pride, unless in silver- 
mounted trappings for his horse, is a broad 
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belt, often profu ely ornamented with coins 
or brass studs. In it is stuck the knife 
with which he is too ready; and round his 
body also arc twined the hoi as, that, like 
the lasso, make a formidable weapon in 
his practised hands. As a peon, he has the 
name of a bad servant, unless for his bold 
and skilful, not to say cruel mastery of 
animals, a word which in this Latin land 
answers to our “ beasts His best point is 
his manners, strangely dignified for so rough 
a life; and the customary salutation Ave 
Maria is usually answered by courteous 
welcome to his rancho, though it be no 
better than a mud-walled, rush-roofed hut, 
with cow or horse skulls for seats, a cow- 
hide for bed, saddles for pillows, and a 
horse-skin for door. 

The gaucho is a very centaur, like his 
Indian forefathers, his indolence and awk- 
ward gait transformed to tireless activity 
as soon as he gets on horseback, where, 
indeed, he can sleep almost as easily as in 


a bed. No other country of the same size 
has so many horses, most of them sprung, 
it is said, from a dozen left behind by Men- 
doza after the first unsuccessful settlement. 
On the Pampas horses are used to trample 
wet clay into adobe bricks, and to winnow 
out corn strewed under their hoofs. One 
way of putting out a camp fire is hastily 
to lasso and kill two or three worthless 
horses, then drag their bleeding bodies over 
the burning grass. On the shallow shores 
a man may be seen fishing from a horse 
instead of a boat. 'Vhe gaucho churns 
butter in a bladder at his horse’s tail; and 
the story goes that he will cook a beef- 
steak by putting it under his saddle for an 
hour or two. His sports are on horseback, 
racing, tilting at a ring, running the gauntlet 
of lassos, always with much excitement, 
betting, drinking, and often quarrelling. 
His great game, el palo, a sort of horse- 
football, was, strange to say, put down by 
the tyrant Rosas as too rough. On foot the 
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one activity he has is dancing, and he loves 
melancholy singing to the music of a guitar 
almost as much as card-playing; but, as 
his picturesque costume tends to disappear, 
so is the guitar often supplanted by the 
strains of the accordion and the blatant 
tones of the gramophone. 

The horse of the Pampas is as hardy and 
resourceful as his master.^ Accustomed to 
live on grass, he will starve for days before 
bringing himself to touch corn; but with- 
out high feeding, he can gallop a hundred 
miles a day; and when turned loose, will 
find his way back alone to his accustomed 
feeding-ground. The horseman, indeed, 
does not confine himself to a single steed, 
but prefers to leap from one to another, 
travelling with a tropilla, kept together by 
the company of a bell-mare. The pre- 
judice seems dying out that despised mares 
for riding, but their flesh comes in as food 
in case of need; and the gaucho’s panacea 
for all complaints is mare’s grease, used also 
for lights, for softening hides, and for oiling 
wheels. If there are no druggists’ shops 
on the Pampas, the lagunas and inter- 
mittently running waters are often impreg- 
nated with salts; and mare’s grease here 
takes the place of all our quack medicines, 
its elFect helped by making the mark of the 
cross on a horse’s sore back, or setting up 
a cross of weeds in a corral to ward off 
infectious diseases from the stock. A 
common complaint is that known to us as 

^Mr. W. H. Hudson {The Naturalist in La Plata), 
who was brought up among gauchos, has a better 
opinion of this worthy than is expressed by most 
writers, and a very high opinion of his horse. “ The 
gaucho,” he says, “ must every day traverse vast 
distances, see quickly, judge rapidly, be ready at 
all times to encounter hunger and fatigue, violent 
changes of temperature, great and sudden perils. 
These conditions have made him differ widely from 
the peasant of the Peninsula; he has the endurance 
and keen sight of a wolf, is fertile in expedients, 
quick in action, values human life not at all, and is 
in pain or defeat a Stoic. Unquestionably the horse 
he rides has also suffered a great change. He differs 
as much from the English hunter, for instance, as 
one animal can well differ from another of the same 
species. He never pounds the earth and wastes 
his energies in vain parade. He has not the daunt- 
less courage that performs such brilliant feats in 
the Held, and that often as not attempts the impos- 
sible. In the chase he husbands all his strength, 
carrying his head low, and almost grazing the ground 
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“ shingles ”, which the gaucho treats by 
rubbing the eruption with a deSid toad. . 
In short, he is less skilled in medical or 
in veterinary matters than in the surgery 
of the butcher. 

“ Animals ”, cattle, have long been fed 
on the Pampas, followed by sheep when 
the softer grass they need h^s made its 
way; and already this is one of the great 
sheep-breeding countries of the world. 
All imported stock is apt to turn coarse 
and wild here; the horse scraggy to look 
at if good to go, the ox running to bone . 
and horns; the sheep growing gaunt and 
thin with wool degenerating into hair; so 
that an estangiero's flocks and herds have 
to be carefully re-bred by crossing. The 
stirring scenes of, a rodeo, or “rounding 
up ”, may be matched in Australia; it 
needs no small nerve to adventure one- 
self among a flood of tossing horns; but 
here the horseman has a trusty weapon in 
the lasso, with which the most furious 
animal can be tripped and thrown, his 
steed, itself taught early to be in terror of 
the same disabling entanglement, trained to 
put its back into the task of bringing up 
other creatures with a round turn. Nor is 
the shepherd’s life an idyllic /ne on boundless 
pastures. What with flocks that stampede 
to reach a muddy pond or a salt lick, with 
stupid lambs that fall behind the rest as a 
bait for hovering caranchos, or that insist on 
running after a rider like a dog, with e.ves 

with his hoofs, so that he is not a showy animal. 
Constant use or the slow cumulative process of natural 
selection has served to develop a keenness of sense 
almost preternatural. The vulture *s eye, with all 
the advantage derived from the vulture’s vast eleva- 
tion above the scene surveyed, is not so far-reaching 
as the sense of smell in the pampa horse. A common 
phenomenon on the pampas is a sudden migration 
of the horses of a district to some distant place. 
This occurs in seasons of drought, when grass or 
water fails. The horses migrate to some district 
where, from showers having fallen or other circum- 
stances, there is a better supply of food and drink. 
A slight breeze blowing from the more favoured 
region, which may be forty or fifty miles away, or 
even much farther, is enough to start them off. . . . 
The gauchos maintain that the horses smell the 
Indians. I believe they are right, for, when passing 
a distant Indian camp, from which the wind blew, 
die horses driven before me have suddenly taken 
fright and run away, leading me a chase of many 
miles.” 
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An Esfmi^ui on the Pam])as 


that have lost their young, with children 
that don’t know their own mothers, with 
aunts and grandmothers that take to adopt- 
ing unwilling youngsters, their guardian 
often needs the patience so fabulously 
attributed to sheep, and sometimes feels 
disposed to change his task for the over- 
seership of a bear-garden. It is told how 
an English community on the Pampas had 
a visit from a clergyman, who thought to 
found an appropriate discourse on the 
virtues associated with Oriental lambs, 
but signally failed to edify his hearers. 

In the Buenos Aires province and the 
more developed parts of the Pampas, sheep- 
runs are now, as in Australia, enclosed by 
wire fences, which save a great deal of 
trouble, but are scowled at by gauchos 
as by our fox-hunters. Here a fair-sized 
estangia will be from two or three square 
leagues upwards, each league carrying some 
hundreds of cattle and some thousands of 
sheep, the number greater as the pasture is 
enriched with foreign grasses. In the remote 
Campo much larger runs are occupied. One 
French Basque, Senor F. Pradere, died 
with the name of being the largest estangiero 


in the republic, having in half a century 
become master of twenty-six stations cover- 
ing in all 300 leagues, supporting a million 
sheep and more than a hundred thousand 
cattle. The power of such “ cattle kings ” 
seems menaced, indeed, by the recent demo- 
cratic trend of Argentine politics. Land 
bought from the government a generation 
or so ago for less than £100 3. square league 
may have gone up in price more than a 
hundredfold, now that vast grazing-lands 
become split up into fenced enclosures, and 
fields tilled by colonists who pay their rent 
in a share of the produce. The lords of 
such estates may well build themselves 
mansions furnished with European luxury, 
surrounded with parks and varied woods, 
that flourish well in the south beyond the 
usual range of devouring locusts. Finer 
grasses more and more replace coarse natu- 
ral herbage, notably the alfalfa (lucerne) that 
has spread so fast and far. The parks may 
be stocked with pheasants, in addition to 
several varieties of partridges, which along 
with wild fowl give sport on the Pampas. 
Inconsiderate sportsmen have turned hares 
into the grass, with the result that they 
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rapidl}' bred into a nuisance like rabbits in 
Australia; but rabbits seem not to thrive 
so well on Argentine soil, where our sparrow 
now makes himself much at home. The 
flocks of rhea ostriches that once roamed 
wild over these plains can now be cooped 
up and farmed for their feathers, though 
much less valuable than those of the African 
bird, which has been introduced here as an 
experiment. The wild ostriches are noted 
to belie their name for stupidity by a trick 
they have here of joining flocks of sheep, 
apparently on the experience that sheep 
will not be hunted. 

Dotted now by huge stacks, by windmill 
pumps, and by storehouses, the Pampas 
have been spoken of above rather as they 
were a generation ago. They are being 
broken up, sometimes by well-appointed 
estanfias, sometimes by a rising pueblo, 
group of mud huts, where there is sure to 
be a pulperia or store over which flies a 
white rag as sign that drink is sold; a church 
and a mart el or guard-house are further 
additions, when some scores of gaudily- 
painted, flat-roofed houses may have gath- 
ered about a sciuare plaza, perhaps laid out 
on a scale which draws upon posterity. 
The most flourishing towns, naturally, are 
those that spring up beside, or two or three 
miles from, the once hermitage-like stations 
of the railway lines that fertilize such a 
country with their streams of traffic. Rail- 
ways were easily laid here, unless they en- 
countered swampy ground or river-beds 
deeply cut by occasional floods; but they 
had some strange difficulties to meet. Now 
the engine found itself plunging through a 
herd of bewildered horses, then chasing a 
stupid ostrich along the track, stretching as 
far as the eye could reach; again brought to 
a stand among myriads of locusts jugger- 
nauted to a slippery mass on the rails. The 
gaucho frowmed on such a gringoish inno- 
vation; but when one of these heroes tried 
to lasso a locomotive, he is understood to 
have come off no better than Stephenson’s 
obstructive “ coo ” 

What mainly goes to change the face of 
these plains is the experience that crops as 
well as cattle flourish on their depth of rich 


of To-day 

soil. Their green stretches are now dap- 
pled by enormous fields of corn, which, 
when not blasted by droughts or locusts, 
have yielded golden harvests. The ground 
torn up on a large scale by modern agri- 
cultural machinery remains fertile after 
many crops; or if it prove disappointing the 
farmer has not far to look for more hopeful 
soil. Irrigation is brought to bear on spots 
naturally dry. It is only near the towms, 
where fields have long been worked, that 
care need be taken for intensive cultivation, 
so fertile is the virgin soil of the Pampas and 
the river-lands. 

It is the northern side of the Pampas and 
the longer settled province of Buenos Aires 
that are most broken up by cultivation, the 
southern Territory .styled La Pampa being 
as yet more thinly populated, though here 
too railroads and irrigation begin to do 
their work on a poorer soil w^hose streams 
often run out into stagnation. Buenos 
x\ires, Bahia Blanca, and Rosario are now 
connected by a network of lines that multi- 
ply the value of the land in bringing its 
produce to such ports. These roads are 
stretching w-estward, like one from Bahia 
Blanca that aims to cross the Andes and 
descend upon the southern coast of Chile. 
The first line to span the continent was 
that farther north, running from Buenos 
Aires to Mendoza across flat plains, for 
over 200 miles without a curve or a cutting; 
but on the mountain barrier it had a long 
struggle before it could be opened to the 
Pacific in 1910. This route passes through 
Villa Mercedes, about half-way across the 
continent, and it is connected with others 
branching north\vards into the province of 
Cordoba, which stretches dowm into the 
Pampas, but it also takes in outlying ranges 
of the western mountains, not as yet so 
thickly laced with rails and roads. 

Once the second Argentine city, Cordoba, 
or Cordova -for the Spanish confusion of 
b and v is, as may have been noticed, very 
marked in the colonies — stands at the foot 
of the sierras, its secluded situation having 
made it to Buenos Aires what Moscow is 
to Petrograd. This old place now of over 
100,000 people is both picturesque and 
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Cordoba (Argentine): the Plaza and Cathedral 

Next to Mendoza, Cordoba is the most typically Spanish city of the Republic. It was formerly a slron,£,diold of the Jesuit 
missionaries, and still retains an atmosphere of ecelesiasliclsm and Icarnlngf. 


prosperous-looking, though it has sufl'ered 
much from flood and tempest. It bears its 
old-world namesake’s reputation for leather- 
making — as witnessed by our “ cord- 
wainers while its chief feature is the 
numerous churches left by the Jesuits, 
whose stronghold this once was, and who 
have left monumental remains of their 
power in the neighbourhood, notably in a 
massive monastic foundation at the town of 
Jesus Maria. The reverend persons who 
still swarm here looked much askance on 
the approach of railways to their sanctuary; 
and descendants of their submissive Indian 
slaves made attempts for a time to upset 
the trains. But the “ self-styled science of 
the so - called nineteenth century ” has 
pushed its way to Cordoba, where the 
Alameda and its lake recall the days of 


sleepy faith, while the Plaza is more lively 
with signs of gringo innovation, though here 
stands the imposing Gothic cathedral, monu- 
ment of the past. Signs of progress are the 
university, now after violent controversy set 
on a new course of usefulness; and the 
modern observatory in the outskirts that 
overtops the highest of Cordoba’s many 
spires, to which may be added the railway 
that carries us to the not less conspicuous 
chimney-stalks of Rosario, the port that has 
outgrowm this metropolis of antique ways. 
In the other direction rails have now been 
pushed on through the Andes to the far- 
thest northern limits of Argentina. Cor- 
doba, then, makes a chief knot of communi- 
cation between the plains and their moun- 
tain background, which as yet has been less 
open to settlement. 



2o 6 The World of To-day 

THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCES 


On the west side the Pampas slope up to 
the mountains in drier, higher plains of 
coarser vegetation, beyond w^hich rise the 
mighty Cordilleras, here and there, notably 
in the north of the republic, throwing out 
spurs and loops of sierras that roughen the 
country far to the east. The Andean pro- 
vinces stretch farther to the north than the 
river plains, running up beyond the tropic 
of Capricorn to touch Bolivia behind the 
coast strip of Chile. This corner was once 
under the domination of the Incas; and its 
vernacular is the Quichua instead of the 
Guarani tongue that prevails beyond the 
Paraguay. It was long in being conquered 
by the Spaniards, and its tamed Indians, 
among whom may still be seen the llama as 
a beast of burden, have the same stamp of 
sluggish resignation, as the Bolivian natives, 
while the deserts of the Chaco below still 
harbour tribes that prove intractably savage. 
Though some parts of the Andes, thanks to 
their repute for mineral riches, were occu- 
pied sooner than the fertile plains, these 
early settlements seem to illustrate the fable 
of the hare and the tortoise. The popula- 
tion of the whole mountain region is a scanty 
and mongrel one. Many of the old Spanish 
settlers have come to use the Indian dialects 
more readily than their mother tongue. Now 
and then are met descendants of British 
prisoners taken in our defeat at Buenos 
Aires and sent to this lofty Siberia. Other 
foreigners have straggled up to the moun- 
tains, where they become more numerous 
with the advance of railways. 

This side, in general the most poor and 
unprogressive, is naturally the most pic- 
turesque part of the Argentine, including 
fine features of mountain and valley scenery, 
along with great stretches of desert, sandy, 
swampy, or saline. It has, on the whole, 
a dry climate, varied by local conditions, 
relieved in parts by tropical downpours in 
summer, so that here the land is barren 
desert and there may bloom with culture 
through natural or artificial water-supply. 


The air is usually healthy and invigorating; 
but the oases pay for their exuberance by 
fever bred in rotting vegetation, w^hile the 
mountaineers are liable, as in Europe, to 
goitre and cretinism. In the favoured spots 
are reared crops and fruits, from oranges to 
the castor-oil plant, too fair “ for so foul 
effect ”; and the lonely wanderer may find 
himself passing through a wilderness of 
strawberries, or a w^ood of apple trees, origin- 
ally planted about some abandoned mission. 
Some parts shelter thick forests and jungles; 
others bloom with poppies, tulips, gay 
creepers, and convolvuli; again the ground 
may be carpeted with soft herbage that 
gives out a medicinal scent v’hen crushed 
under a horse’s hoofs. “ The colouring of 
the jungle seemed now of an almost un- 
natural brilliancy,” says Mr. E. F. Knight, 
captain of that Cruise of the Falcon which 
pushed so far into such dry land. “ Strange 
thorny shrubs, flowers, and capsicums, with 
leaves of all shapes and hues, thickly cover 
the ground, but nearly all were of a dazzling 
metallic lustre, some gleaming like blue 
steel, others like burnished yellow gold, or 
red copper, or still darker bronze. The 
snakes and birds and beetles, too, that fed 
on the acrid juices of these, seemed to have 
acquired from them the same mineral sheen, 
so brightly flashed their gorgeous wings and 
scales.” Then, the dry plains may show no 
sweeter vegetation than huge cacti, standing 
sullenly apart, their trunks twice a man’s 
span, their arms branched out like candela- 
bra, their thorns inches long, some of the 
most aged, stripped of all green, “ weird 
skeletons, gaunt and stark ”; or thorny 
scrub; or stretches of the chuchu poison 
plant with its deceitfully white flowers and 
bright-green leaves. Again, the soil may be 
utterly bare; sand washed down from the 
mountain rocks, or caked and cracked mud, 
glistening with scums of salt. The fruit of 
the prickly pear makes a welcome refresh- 
ment here, as do the larger globes borne by 
some cacti. Another tree that plays a great 
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The Great Dam of San Roque, near Cordoba, Arg^entine Republic 


part in the dry uplands is that hardy alga- 
roba, the carob of Asia, its sweet brow^n 
pods, the ‘‘ locusts ” once well known to 
British school-boys, serving as fodder for 
horses, crushed to make paste and cakes 
for human food, and fermented into a kind 
of beer or a spirit that has done its part 
towards killing off the Indians. The moun- 
tains are rich in mineral veins, whose fame 
dazzled the early Spaniards, and in nitrates 
and other deposits of prosaic value, at pre- 
sent little worked; they also yield the skins 
of the guanaco and the wool of the vicuna, 
which the people are skilled to weave into 
shawls and ponchos. The Indian hunters 
can lasso the condor that makes war on their 
flocks; but the farmers have no weapon 
to fight winged locusts, often blighting 
fields which may have escaped the alternate 
trial of drought and floods, where boys are 
employed as living scarecrows to keep off 
destructive parrots. 


The snows of the Andes fill rapid and 
often swollen torrents that cannot through- 
out keep up their impetuous flow. The 
River Pilcomajo, naturally forming a north- 
east Argentine border, reaches the Para- 
guay, as farther down does the Vermejo or 
Bermejo; then a good deal farther south, 
the Salado brings a brackish contingent to 
the great river. Other intermittent streams 
dribble away, lost among salt swamps, the 
largest of them, on the low plain of 
Santiago, now and then overflowing south- 
wards into a deeper lake, the Mar 
Chiquita, Idttle Sea ”, in the Cordoba 
province. Such rivers, now being tamed 
by what is well termed the “ civilization ” 
of their waters in dams, reservoirs, and 
canals, are naturally of little use for 
opening out the country. For this purpose 
has been begun an ambitious system of 
railways, branching out even upon the 
deserts to reach the rich quebracho forests 
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of the Chaco. The trunk line is pushed 
on to the northern frontier, whence Bolivia 
undertakes to continue it over her territory, 
but has been more dilatory in carrying out 
her share of the work. Eventually this 
may make the route of the proposed Pan- 
American line. 

The northernmost province is Jujiiy, 
from which, at the frontier station of l^a 
Quiaca, the railway passes into Bolivia at 
a height of nearly 12,000 feet over stony 
and sterile piwos thinly inhabited by Indians 
with their flocks of sheep and goats. Half 
as large as Spain, this province has as yet 
only some fifty thousand inhabitants, its 
capital Jujuy, an old Jesuit colony, being no 
larger than an fijiglish market town. Be- 
neath its snow-clad mountains, Jujuy has 
some fertile nooks, like the rich valley of 
the San Francisco; but its potential w'ealth 
is rather in minerals and forests and in 
deposits of salt, blocks of which, carried 
on mule-back over difficult passes, make 
a trade with the Bolivian highlanders. This 
most remote of the Argentine provinces 
was once included in Salta to the east and 
south, which is more prosperous and better 
populated, having richer lands on which 
to grow tobacco, sugar, and fruit, with 
pastures for cattle, and now on its desert 
edge a promise of petroleum. Its chief 
towm Salta is reached by tail from Cordoba, 
as is Jujuy; and there is a bold scheme for 
carrying a line across the Andes to the 
Chilian port of Antofagasta; but these 
sundered provinces, it seems, are so jealous 
of each other as to be at odds as to the route 
it should take through one or other of them. 
They have in common century-old memo- 
ries of battles, when in this corner was 
checked the Spanish army descending from 
Peru to stifle Argentine independence. 

To the east of Salta extends the territory 
of the Chaco, now being crossed by rail. 
To the west between the two great Cor- 
dilleras lies Los Andes, still so little inhabited 
as to rank also as a territory. On the south 
comes Tucuman, the smallest of the moun- 
tain provinces in area, but the best peopled, 
whose capital, Tucuman, with some 90,000 
inhabitants, is the chief city of this region, 
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an old one, finely situated, its proudest 
monument the hall wffiere in 1816 was 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. 
Its prosperity comes mainly from sugar 
plantations, w-atered by the Rio Dulce and 
other streams, as by frequent thunder- 
storms on summer afternoons. The greater 
part of Argentine sugar is grown here, also 
oranges, bananas, and other fruit flourish- 
ing in a fine climate, at the risk of a touch 
of frost now* and then on the higher sites. 
"Inhere is plenty of fertile land still awaiting 
cultivation, and now that Tucuman is 
reached by railroad, it smiles at the com- 
petition of beetroot sugar with which it 
is threatened from the Pampas. 

Between Tucuman and the forests of the 
Chaco stretches the less hopeful province 
of Santiago del Estero — whose agnomen 
means marsh — so named from the vast 
sw^amps or lagoons and salt deserts that, 
while furnishing one valuable commodity, 
blight a great part of its surface, merging 
into thick woodlands. To the south come 
Catamarca, La Rioja, San Juan, and San 
I mis, each with a small capital of the same 
name for a province as large as Scotland 
or Ireland, whose population as yet might 
not fill a London suburb. In Catamarca 
there is a place named London, a landmark 
of early history, since it appears to have 
been named by Phillip II in honour of his 
unloved wife, our little - regretted Queen 
Mary. This province and its neighbour 
Rioja are the most stirring scenes of Argen- 
tine mineral-working, the latter’s Famatina 
mines yielding gold, silver, and copper-ore. 
Idle strong point of vSan Luis seems to be 
its w^ooded hills of hard timber so much in 
demand on the treeless plains beyond for 
fences and railway sleepers, steel indeed 
being cheaper for the latter purpose. From 
San Juan come reports of coal-beds that 
would be a w^elcome addition to the national 
resources. 

Below San Juan, on the Chilian border, 
is Mendoza, like Tucuman an oasis of 
irrigated greenery. Its capital Mendoza, 
lying below the Andes opposite Valparaiso, 
is a famous old city that was once the seat 
of the viceroyalty, now^ important as being 
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on the first transcontinental highway, also 
noted for its vines and for the cattle fattened 
to be sent over the pass to leaner Chile. 
Wine-making is its most prosperous indus- 
try, though as yet quantity has been more 
considered than quality; one result of the 
War has been to stimulate the demand for 
this native vintage. It had a terrible experi- 
ence in 1 86 1, when an earthquake suddenly 
overthrew the city, burying half its popu- 
lation in the ruins, which took fire through 
escapes of gas; then the blocking up of 
water-courses presently added flood to the 
scene of horrors. By one or other death, 
many being starved or slowly suti'ocated 
among the burning chaos, 10,000 or 12, coo 
persons perished, among them the French 
geologist Bravard, who had foretold the 
catastrophe. The city is now rebuilt in 
low houses of whitewashed adobe brick, 
having a neat and roomy aspect set off by 
many trees, and by the rugged mountain 
background, while the shattered remains of 
old Mendoza to the south should tune the 


minds of the people to a seriousness little 
apparent in their daily life, overhung by 
such appalling memories. The population 
has growm afresh to 60,000, many of them 
of Chilian extraction. 

The highway to Chile reaches Mendoza 
from the east by a grand avenue of trees, 
leagues long; then up the course of the 
River Mendoza it winds into the great 
Uspallata Pass. Here, as continuation of 
the Great Western Railw’^ay across the 
Pampas from Buenos Aires, has now been 
pushed on a mountain line of costly tunnels 
and hold; zigzags, the work of a generation, 
anci a marvellous feat of engineering, that 
may be best described when we reach the 
Chilian side of the pass. There are several 
other more or less practicable passes over 
the Andes, some of them little known to 
white men, none so much used as this of 
Uspallata, or, as it is commonly called, La 
Cumbre (the summit), to the north of which 
runs a harder and more arduous track, 
significantly knowm as the “ Smugglers* 



In a Mendoza Vineyard: weighing and carting the crop 
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Pass Overlooking this, a little off the 
main range rises Aconcagua, which must 
pass for the crown of South America till 
a higher one be accurately measured. It 
was hrst ascended towards the end of 
last century by Mr. Fitzgerald’s expedition, 
whose measurements made it rather over 
23,000 feet; and it may be imagined what 
a magnificent prospect hence extends on 
all sides from the Pampas to the Pacific. 
Sir Martin Conway, who accomplished the 
ascent soon afterwards, declares it to be 


easy from the Alpine Club point of view, 
the main difficulty being in the trying air 
of such an altitude. Along with the usual 
snow slopes, glaciers, sharp crests, and so 
forth, it has one feature apparently almost 
peculiar to this region in the nieves pent- 
tentes, cones and spires into which the hard 
snow beds break in clusters or rows, the 
name suggested by their resemblance to 
a procession of cowled penitents. The 
same resemblance to pilgrims has named a 
prominent group of boulders near Acon- 
cagua. On the main pass 
and within the Argentine 
frontier come the baths of 
Puente del Inca, a natural 



arch of rock famed among 
the country’s wonders; and 
there are other thermal 
waters in this district that 
may some day make fre- 
quented spas. 

To the south of Acon- 
cagua rises Tupungato, 
another long-extinct vol- 
cano, and to the north the 
Cerro del Mercedario, 
each of these about 22,000 
feet. But it would only 
be loading the reader’s 
memory to enumerate the 
mighty peaks and crests 
that stand up along the 
west side of the republic, 
visible in clear weather 
some two hundred miles 
aw^ay, where the view of 
them is not cut off by 
broken sierras bulging 
eastwards over the plain 
country. 

To the south, this Cor- 
dillera edge is thought to 
be seamed with coal, 
which, as also stone, is 
Argentina’s great lack. But 
much of the mountain 


Puente del Inca (“ The Inca’s Bridge ”) 


This natural marvel is a bridgre of shingle cemented by petrifying water. Beneath the 
rocky arch are grottoes of stalactite containing thermal springs (see p. 331). 


country, organized as ter- 
ritorial governorships, is 
hardly yet settled, or even 
explored, and south of 
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La Cumbre, “ the Summit” of the Uspallata Pass: the boundary between Argentina and Chile 






Mendoza there is no town worth noting, 
unless San Rafael as centre of a flourishing 
fruit culture. The lowlands below are often 
unpromising, as where streams like the 
Salado run out in a sponge of salt marshes 
and lagunas. The chief rivers reaching the 
Atlantic from the Andes are the Rio Colo- 
rado and the Rio Negro, marking off Pata- 
gonia from the Pampas region. Between 
their head-waters lies the hopeful colony of 
Neuquen, reached by a railway from Bahia 
Blanca, with passenger trains twice a week 
or so; and this line, as already mentioned, 
should be continued to the Pacific coast. 
The railway company has done another 
service in harnessing the upper waters by 
a dam, so as to control the floods of a river 

^Sir Thomas Holdich, head of the Boundary 
Cginmission, is emphatic on the beauties of this 
“ South American Switzerland ”, the region of 
Nahuel Huapi, which curves for about 50 miles 
north-westward across the Andes, reaching out long 
arms to north and south, enfolding forest-covered 
islands in its midst, lapping against mountain slopes, 
clothed with a splendid growth of sub-tropical 
jungle, or reflecting the scarred and battlemented 
crests of granite sierras about its northern reaches.” 


that has been called the Argentine Nile. 
The Rio Negro, whose waters seem 
rather whitish than black, is navigable for 
most of its course of 350 miles through a 
valley as fertile as beautiful. Its northern 
streams lead up to Copahue, an extinct 
volcano, 12,000 feet high, with a Green 
Lake and baths of thermal water, awaiting 
resort, for the whole population of the terri- 
tory is as yet but 15,000 people, spread over 
more than 100,000 square kilometres. The 
Limay, a southern arm, appears to be 
navigable nearly to its outlet from the lake 
Nahuel Huapi, some day to be a famous 
tourist point about the foot of the thunder- 
ing Tronador on the borders of Chile.^ 

In the far south, for hundreds of miles. 

Near this, he came upon the Villegas Valley, that 
struck him as the loveliest he has seen in South 
America. It “ was still in the full beauty of late 
autumn. The strawberry leaves beneath the goose- 
berry and currant bushes were reddening and gently 
curling with the first frost, but anemones still made 
a brave show, and patches of river bank were white 
witii ‘ everlastings After a little the sun, hot and 
clear, broke through the mists and lit up the lower 
slopes of the jagged, snow-patched sierra on either 
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Argentina shares with Chile a magnificent 
labyrinth of forests, lakes, peaks, gorges, 
and glaciers, falling into intricate channels 
and inlets, behind the wilds of Patagonia. 
At the beginning of this century the fixing 
of a frontier line along the tops of those 
little-known mountains had nearly stirred 


the two nations into war; but fortunately 
an understanding was arrived at through 
British arbitration, a former quarrel, as to 
a range’ farther north, having previously 
been settled by a commission on which the 
United States had a voice along with a 
representative of each country. 


PATAGONIA 


The haze of fearsome romance that once 
lay on Patagonia has lifted off; and it is 
now known to be a thorny, thirsty wilder- 
ness, falling in step-like terraces from the 
Andes to its coast-line of a thousand miles, 
behind which hardy settlers are scattering 
out over an area equal to several European 
countries. The Indian giants who gave it a 
name meaning literally “ large-pawed have 
come down on measurement to an abnormal 
stature of six feet, or a little more; but on 
horseback, wrapped in their long skin 
mantles, their brown faces daubed with 
red and black clay, the upper half of their 
bodies being the better developed, they 
might well impose upon alarmed imagination. 
They are now half-tamed, living in wig- 
wams of poles and guanacho skins, some 
of them even taking to cattle-farming after 
the example of their supplanters. The 
guanacho, that camel-necked goat, is their 
great game, which, as well as deer, the 
small ostrich, and sometimes the puma, 
they hunt with lean jackal-like dogs, and 
bring down with their dexterously-flung 
bolas, cords weighted by iron balls, which 
are the special weapon of the South Ameri- 
can plains. While barbarous and super- 
stitious, they are said not to be very belli- 
cose, and now begin to lay aside their 
spears and bucklers, coming to trade at 
the rare settlements, that infect them with 

side. At the foot of the steeper spurs of the sierra, 
flat terraces witnessed to ancient lake beds, and these 
terraces were carpeted with living carpeting — red 
and orange, purple and yellow, green and russet, 
intermixed in all that gay harmony which ancient 
artists in Persia knew how to combine so w'ell. 
Above the bright tints of the sunlit flats were long 
scarlet streaks of changing beech bush under the 


more deadly habits than the white man’s 
cast-off clothes. The race appears to be 
fast dying out, where there are traces of 
a once much larger population, a fact point- 
ing to a change of climate. 

Mr. Hesketh Prjchard, on his vain hunt 
for the giant sloth, whose skin and bones 
have been discovered in a cave behind the 
Straits of Magellan, received this impres- 
sion of the country: 

“ As you travel into the interior, Nature, 
with her large, loose grasp, enfolds you. There 
is no propping up by one’s fellow-man. Empty 
leagues upon leagues surround you on every 
side, ‘ the inverted bowl we call the sky * above. 
Who, having once seen them, can forget the 
pampas? Evening, and the sun sloping over 
the edge of the plain like an angry eye, an 
inky-blue mirage half-blotting it out, in the 
middle distance grass rolling like an ocean to 
the horizon, lean thorn, and a mighty roaring 
wind. Then comes the dark, like the turning 
down of a lamp. Out there in the heart of 
the country you seem to stand alone, with 
nothing nearer or more palpable than the wind, 
the fierce mirages, and limitless distances. This 
wild land, ribbed and boned by one of the 
greatest mountain chains in the world, appears 
to have been the last habitation of the greater 
beasts of the older ages. It is now the last 
country of all to receive man, or rather its 
due share of human population.*’ 

The larger share of this land now belongs 

snow lines and the black basaltic cliffs. Finally 
the most artistic fingers in the world, the fingers of 
Nature, had softened the whole with a full brushful 
of aimospheric blue, and the sweet beauty of colour- 
ing in terrace and rounded knoll was in no stern 
contrast to the deep shadowed cliffs with their 
eternal snow cap .” — The Countries of the King's 
Award, 




Tehuelche Woman and Children in Guanacho Robes 


to the Argentine Republic, the narrower and 
ruggeder western strip to Chile, these two 
parts aptly compared to Sweden and Nor- 
way. Eastern Patagonia has long been a 
dry country, sandy and stony, flat in general, 
or hollowed by salt lakes and river beds, 
that do not always reach the sea, here and 
there swelling into low ridges or thorny 
uplands, even showing rare patches of 
wood and stretches of scrub. Tt is 
parchingly hot in summer, bleakly cold 
in winter, swept by violent winds that 
bring a scanty rainfall. The general aspect 

The complete similarity of the productions 
throughout Patagonia is one of its most striking 
characters. The level plains of arid shingle support 
the same stunted and dwarf plants, and in the valleys 
the same thorn-bearing bushes grow. Everywhere 
we see the same birds and insects. Even the very 
banks of the river, and of the clear streamlets which 
entered it, were scarcely enlivened by a brighter 
tint of green. The curse of sterility is on the land, 
and the water flowing over a bed of pebbles partakes 
of the same curse. Hence the number of water- 


is a dismal grey plain, seamed wdth rifts 
and troughs and the vague tracks of Indian 
bands, mined by the burrow^s of the tucti- 
tucu, a rodent smaller than the vizcacha. 
The colourlessness and lifelessness of the 
scene is touched in spring by yellow* blos- 
soms, by white saline efflorescences, by 
flocks of wild fowl, among them perhaps 
the brilliance of a crimson flamingo, by 
smaller twitterers, and by stealthy creatures 
burrowing in the grey soil or lurking in 
the sere grassh There are, indeed, oases 
of richer greenery, especially by the river 

fowl is very scanty; for there is nothing to support 
life in the stream of this barren river. Patagonia, 
poor as she is in some respects, can, however, boast 
of a greater stock of small rodents than perhaps 
any other country in the world. Several species 
of mice are externally characterized by large thin 
ears, and a very fine fur. These little animals 
swarm amongst the thickets in the valleys, where 
they cannot, for months together, taste a drop of 
water excepting the dew. They all seem to be can- 
nibals; for no sooner was a mouse caught in one 
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mouths, whence sheep-farms begin to spread 
inland, but so thinly that a settler may be 
days’ journey from his nearest neighbour, 
each with a holding once counted in hun- 
dreds of square miles; but now the land 
becomes fenced in as paddocks of many 
thousand acres, carrying sheep by tens of 
thousands. There are holders also on a 
smaller scale, though the enterprise seems 
to get much into the hands of companies 
or partners. One attraction to immigrants 
is that here, as in the mountain and northern 
provinces, land may still be had cheap, 
whereas the favoured areas of the central 
plains are all taken up, not to be entered 
upon by adventurers without capital. 

Enterprising cattle-farmers, voluntary her- 
mits for one cause or other, agents of land 
companies, bands of foreigners holding to- 
gether in a new land, these stragglers of 
civilization may now be found pushing up 
to the mountain wall, where, beyond a 
curtain of lower heights, summits over 
10,000 feet high pour streams and glaciers 
into a succession of great lakes, some of 
them without an outlet, some discharging 
in rivers that may have much ado to flow 
on to the Atlantic over a thirsty soil. Under 
the highest Patagonian peak, the volcanic 
Mt. Valentin (13,000 feet), lies the largest 
of these sheets, Lake Buenos Aires, which 
with its branching arms has a surface of 
some 800 square miles, over 4000 feet above 
the sea. The scenery of valleys carved by 
water and ice, where forests mount towards 
snow-drifts and cloudy crags, is most im- 
pressive, and will soon be celebrated, when 
already roads and telegraph wires make 
clues into what has been a wild labyrinth. 
The Swedish explorer. Dr. Skottsberg, who 
in 1908 tracked his way along these moun- 
tains down to the Straits of Magellan, chris- 
tened by the name of Upsala a glacier with 
a front of eight or nine miles. Other travel- 
lers have been examining this country, where 

of my traps than it was devoured by others. A 
small and delicately-shaped fox, which is likewise 
very abundant, probably derives its entire support 
from these small animals. The guanaco is also in 
his proper district; herds of fifty or a hundred were 
common; and, as I have stated, we saw one which 
must have contained at least five hundred. The 
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material for map-making was provided by 
Sir Thomas Holdich’s Boundary tSommis- 
sion. ' 

It was over the entangled question , of 
their boundaries here that the two most 
advanced South American nations had 
nearly wasted themselves in war at the 
beginning of this century. Chile, which 
began by a bold claim to all Patagonia, 
into which her pioneers had been dribbling 
through the mountains, agreed to take the 
Cordillera as a natural dividing-line. But 
whereas Argentina was for drawing it from 
crest to crest, Chile insisted on its being 
marked by the more irregular line of water- 
parting, which would have thrown into her 
domain some promising districts east of the 
main range, wheroi on this stretch , of the 
Andes rise streams that break their way 
westward to the Pacific, perhaps after trying 
to find a passage in the opposite direction. 
So capricious seems the flow of these waters, 
often dammed and diverted by glaciers, 
that at one point a few days’ work was 
enough to set a river flowing afresh to the 
Atlantic in its long-deserted bed. The 
dispute was referred to King Edward VII’s 
arbitration, practically to a commission 
of British officials trusted by both nations 
for a fair survey. It was then settled on the 
truly British principle of give and take, the 
frontier drawn not quite straight along the 
mountain wall, through its lakes and valleys, 
till in the far south, after crooking round 
the prominent peaks of Paine and Balma- 
ceda, it turns sharp eastward so as to give 
Chile all the shore of the Magellan Straits. 
It speaks well for the two nations that, 
calming down from a very bellicose mood, 
they at once loyally accepted this award. 

The Argentine territory of Patagonia is 
divided into three governorships, named 
from their chief rivers Rio Negro, Chubut, 
and Santa Cruz, the whole with a popula- 
tion as yet counted in thousands. The best 

puma, with the condor and other carrion-hawks 
in its train, follows and preys upon these 
animals.*’— Journal. The puma, as Mr. 
Hudson points out, though a devouring lion 
among fellow quadrupeds, is no fierce foe to man, 
inclined even to friendliness in his case, if all 
tales be true. 
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peopled, with some 10,000, is the northern 
division below its “ Black River the boun- 
dary stream, flowing right across from the 
Andes to the sea, as once did the shrunken 
“ Red River a little farther north. Above 
the Rio Negro’s mouth stands the old settle- 
ment of Carmen de Patagones, chief place 
of the country so sympathetically described 
by Mr. W. H, Hudson {Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia), Gallegos and Santa Cruz in the 
south can be marked on the map as towns; 
and other colonies are found up the indented 
coast. 

Of these the most interesting to us 
is on the Chubut River, where a Welsh 
settlement established itself more than a 
generation ago. These patriotic Welshmen 
emigrated for fear they should lose their 
melodious language, which in their absence 
has proved so little like to be lost that they 
need not have been at such pains to root 
it in the New World. Here, when the wil- 
derness on which they had squatted was 
taken into the Argentine domain, they found 
worse to be borne than the ascendancy of 
the proud Saxon. Military service was a 
special grievance, driving devout Methodists 
to drill upon the Sabbath. Altogether they 
got on so ill that a part of the community 
transplanted itself to Canada, where a more 
congenial refuge was offered them by the 
Dominion Government, while others took to 
negotiating with our South African colonies; 
and a considerable number trekked off inland 
to the foothills of the Andes, there finding 
congenial scenery not unlike that of South 
Wales. Those left behind, now speaking 
Spanish and English as well as Welsh, have 
had their grievances somewhat redressed; 
and, reinforced by Italian neighbours, as 


well as by a contingent of African Boers, 
this colony bids fair to spread along a rail- 
way hence to be pushed on towards, and 
perhaps over, the Andes. The principal 
settlement on the Chubut is Trelew, with 
Rawson below and Gayman above it, which 
have for some time been connected by a 
little “ tintack train ” with Port Madryn on 
the deep Bahia Nueva, sheltered behind a 
bold promontory. The Chubut settlers 
have the credit of making the first of those 
irrigating canals that may change the face 
of a dry country, liable also, when the river 
is fio >ded from its mountain reservoirs, to 
disastrous in\.ndations that more than once 
have half ruined their industry. Farther 
north, from San Antonio on the Gulf of 
San Mathias, another rail is pushing inland 
across the beds of abortive streams. 

Argentina also owns an eastern corner of 
Tierra del Fuego, ;ith a sprinkling of settle- 
ments, but, as the republic’s Baedeker very 
prudently points out to the tourist, there 
are neither hotels not any of the most indis- 
pensable commodities There is known, 
however, to be gold, the exploiting of which 
might bring about a change here, though of 
late this enterprise seems to have been dis- 
appointed. The only place that has any 
name, Usuaia, on a wooded channel of the 
south shore, is at present a convict-station, 
so much dreaded that time served at it 
counts double. 

At the east end here lies Staten Island, 
an uninhabited group of mountains, cut 
off by the Le Maire Strait; and near this 
Argentina has a magnetic observatory on 
New Year’s Islet. The rest of this desolate 
fag-end of the South-American continent 
belongs to Chile. 



THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Off the coast of Patagonia, a day’s steam- 
ing from the Magellan Strait, this island 
group makes a British Crown Colony, 
flourishing in its hardy way. Malouines or 
Malvines was a name given to the Falk- 
lands by their original French and Spanish 
settlers, w^ho soon abandoned them to be 
taken possession of by a power that holds 
estates all over the world, in this case 
ignoring the pretensions of the Argentine 
Republic, fain to claim these islands as 
South American soil. There are two main 
masses of deeply indented land. East and 
West Falkland, with smaller islets making 
up some 6500 square miles. Their lati- 
tude corresponds to southern England; but 
their bleak skies and boggy moorlands recall 
rather the Orkneys or Shetlands, rain fall- 
ing most days, yet to no excessive amount in 
the year. A recent visitor heard, as is 
seldom admitted by oldest inhabitants, that 
the climate had improved in living memory, 
which may account for Darwin’s taking 
what now seems too gloomy a view of this 
settlement. It is at least an equable cli- 
mate, healthy enough for hearty settlers. 
They number some 3000, much engaged 
in sheep - farming, which brings a strong 
Scottish contingent, their children taught 
with some difficulty by peripatetic dominies. 
Only the hardier fruits, like gooseberries 
and red currants, flourish at their Christmas 
midsummer, but with a little care some of 
our vegetables can be grown. We found 
the islands already stocked with wild cattle; 
then fish, sea-birds, and rabbits abound, 
helping out mutton to keep the Falklanders 
in no risk of starvation, while they are 
accused of ruining their digestions by excess 
in tea, brewed over their peat-fires. 

On an east coast inlet about a thousand 
people are gathered at the little capital, 


Port Stanley, whose leading industry appears 
to be the repairing of ships, battered in the 
perilous rounding of Cape Horn; hulks past 
repair, indeed, make common objects on this 
stormy shore. The Panama Canal should 
prove no friend to such business. Port 
Stanley’s landlocked haven has now a name 
in history, for here, at the end of 1914, 
a German squadron, expecting to make 
easy prey, found Admiral Sturdee on the 
watch for them, and turned tail too late: 

Like boys who unaware, 

Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of a dark lair, 

Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies among bones and blood. 

A small church has the style of cathedral, 
but the Anglican Bishop of the Falklands 
should not be much at home on them, for 
he takes all South America for his sheep- 
fold, with no good-will of its Roman Catholic 
pastors. One of the chief powers here is 
the Falkland Islands Company that owns 
200,000 sheep spread over half the island. 
The governor might be supposed to have 
an easy time of it, but his province, too, is 
a far-spread one, taking in South Georgia, 
nearly 20 degrees to the eastward, and the 
South Orkneys, South Shetlands, South 
Sandwich Islands, and other dimly marked 
outlines of land in the icy seas below Cape 
Horn. These groups are chiefly inhabited 
by penguins and other sea-fowl, along with 
creatures of seal kind; but the mountainous 
South Georgia, rather colder than the Falk- 
lands, is a station for mainly Norwegian 
whalers, who push their chase also to the 
Antarctic Islands, and pay tribute to Britain 
as lord of so windy and snowy hunting- 
grounds. 
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This country, sometimes less correctly 
written as Chili, disputes with Argentina 
the honour of being the most stable and 
advanced of the South American republics. 
It is not for us to settle such contentions; 
and here may be merely pointed out the 
main difference between the two neighbours. 
Argentina is, of course, the larger in area, 
and has more than double the population 
of Chile, at present counted at some three 
and a quarter millions. The Argentines, 
as we have seen, are coming to be half 
foreign in blood, while Chile is much less 
recruited from Europe. Its own native 


stock, however, seems more vigorous, 
coarsely fibred, and wideawake than most 
South Americans. It is sometimes said, 
though with questionable accuracy, that 
this region was originally colonized by 
Basques and other robust northerners of 
Spain, all along her most successful colonists, 
and that their descendants make a livelier 
strain answering to the New Englanders 
compared with the Virginians. It is certainly 
the case that the southern Indians, with 
whom chiefly this white blood became 
blended, were as superior to other native 
tribes as the Iroquois stood out among 
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the mass of North American Indians. A 
bracing climate, a healthy soil, and a very 
broken coast-line went to develop the energy 
of the Chilians, who, ardently patriotic, have 
been In the way of boasting themselves the 
British or Yankees of South America, where 
they are notably the most at home on the 
sea — the only sailors ”, Lord Bryce has it. 
In the war with Peru, their army and navy 
showed themselves so efficient, and their 
signal successes led to such a cock-a-hoop 
tone of domination that they might be 
restyled the Prussians of this continent. 
But both Chile and her most powerful rival 
set a good example to Europe, when, after 
making ready for war, they agreed to submit 
their hot boundary quarrel to arbitration, 
then ungrudgingly accepted the award, as 
has not always been the result in other such 
South American disputes. 

Chile has at least the distinction of a 
shape unique among the countries of the 
world. It now extends along half the 
western seaboard, a length of over 2500 
miles, with a breadth seldom as much as 
100 miles, the whole forming nearly 300,000 
square miles of territory, pent in between 
the sea and the Andes. This mountain 
barrier here reaches some of its highest 
points, falling away towards the southern 
end, where it breaks up into rocky islands; 
and it has many volcanic peaks, some of 
them still active, while earthquakes, hot 
springs, and other volcanic phenomena are 
frequent. A lower coast range runs parallel 
to the main chain, the two enclosing a long 
elevated trough, broken by spurs and lateral 
ridges. The rivers on the narrow sea- 
board are naturally short, and either too 
violent or too intermittent to serve as water- 
ways. Lakes are a rare feature in the north, 
ancient ones here having been dried up by 
diminished rainfall; but in the south large 
reservoirs are fed by glacier streams and heavy 
rains. Much of the country is dependent 
on artificial irrigation, whereas, in the south, 
a superfluity of water runs to waste, wearing 
out Swiss gorges and Norwegian fiords in a 
country whose scenery, boldly carved also 
by ice or volcanic force, is as yet almost 
virgin ground for settlers and explorers. 


of To-day 

The northern part of this country be- 
longed to the Peruvian Inca dominion, 
from which it was wrested by Pizarro and 
his fellow-brigands, then formed into a 
separate Spanish colony. Like the others, 
it rose against Spain in 1810, when the 
chief heroes of its struggle for independence 
were the Argentine general San Martin, the 
British admiral Lord Cochrane, and Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins, of descent betrayed by 
his surname, who became first president of 
the republic. Since then, Chile has had 
fewer political earthquakes than its sister 
republics, enjoying a state of comparative 
stability under a president elected for five 
years, with a legislature of two houses, one 
senator to three deputies, each of whom 
should represent 30,000 electors, to which 
body the ministers are more directly respon- 
sible than in other constitutions that take 
their pattern from the United States. It 
has not treated itself to a civil war since 
1891, when a contest between the Congress 
and President Balmaceda ended in the 
latter’s overthrow and suicide. Faith in 
its future is shown by its credit in European 
money markets, and by the considerable 
amount of European capital invested here. 
The State, ballasted by a heavy foreign 
debt, pays its way with a revenue chiefly 
raised by import and export duties. The 
currency hitherto has been in pesos, nomi- 
nally worth i^. 6rf., practically not half as 
much on a fluctuating paper value; but Chile 
is now proposing a gold standard, so it is 
hoped that the reproach of her debased 
dollars will soon be gilded by the condor, 
a big gold piece with which she would fain 
match the American “ eagle ”, dividing it 
into doblons and escudos. Her citizens are 
liable to serve in the militia, with the alter- 
native of acting as firemen in towns. There 
is a standing army of some 20,000 men, 
trained by German officers, and copying 
German discipline and uniform. The very 
serviceable navy, on the other hand, has 
been formed after British models; its smart 
officers often talk English; and Chile has 
the advantage over other South American 
countries in a rough coast race of bom 
sailors. To be duly up to date, the re- 
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public has now an air force schooled by 
our flyers. 

The climate of such a long and rugged 
country is bound to vary. It has been 
already explained how an Antarctic current 
setting along it makes this coast cooler than 
the eastern side. From the bleakness of 
Cape Horn there is a gain of F. in average 
warmth for every degree northwards, while, 
laterally, great differences are accounted for 
by terraces mounting to the Cordillera, at 
several points over 20,000 feet high. The 
northern part is almost or altogether rain- 
less; in the far south it rains nearly every 
day, or, as settlers are tempted to complain, 
for thirteen months in the year, while else- 
where the clear air is clouded chiefly by a 
plague of dust. The central part has a 
moderate rainfall and a clearly -marked 
change of some dozen mean degrees from 
summer to winter, both seasons modified 
by the fact that in winter the prevailing 
wind is from the Equator, in summer from 
the Pole. Malarious fevers are almost un- 
known, Though the sun here, for a great 
part of the year, would strike an English- 
man as strong, in general the climate is 
a temperate one, which white men find 
healthy, and in the central region often 
delightful. 

The deficiency of rainfall in the north 
brings about the strange feature of a less 
flourishing vegetation towards the Equator. 
The richest forests are in the south, till 
they grow stunted and sparse under Ant- 
arctic winds. The characteristic trees are 
evergreens, among a flora including kinds 
of beech, birch, pine, and a so-called oak, 
with few native fruit-trees, but many lianas , 
hanging mosses like our “ old man’s beard ”, 
and flowering creepers, one of them growing 
so fast that its name is pie a dia (a foot a 
day). There is a kind of palm which has 
been largely destroyed by reckless tapping 
for the sweet sap it yields, also a Chilian 
species of bamboo; the Araucaria imbricata 
we know as the “ puzzle monkey ” tree, 
but here are no monkeys to puzzle; and 
the litri has a poisonous property, believed 
to be due to an insect it harbours. The boldo 
makes the largest mass of shade. The native 


woods have been largely reinforced by 
foreign growths, the oak, the poplar, the 
eucalyptus, the sequoia, and others taking 
most kindly to this soil, besides fruit-trees, 
some of which flourish so well as to run 
wild, like our familiar w^eeds, poaching on 
this distant territory. Many flowers have 
also been introduced; such as the yellow 
eschscholtzias of California, escaped from 
gardens to spread thickly along the railway 
lines and on ether waste land; but Chile 
has beautiful blooms of her own, like the 
puya, with circles of vari-coloured flowers 
opening successively to swell its great head, 
and the florip indioy whose pendent yellow 
or reddish trumpets are so common that 
Miss Crommelin suggests it for the national 
emblem. In spring the country is gay 
with sun-flowers, corn-flowers, camomiles, 
ground-orchids, and “ burning bushes ”; 
the hills have a ragged coat of cactus, 
fuchsias, myrtles, and tropaeolum, scarlet, 
yellow, and blue; and even the seashore 
will be rimmed with pink and purple stars. 
The Chilian flora is well shown in the Kew 
gallery of pictures painted and presented to 
the public by Miss Marianne North. 

Agriculture is largely carried on in the 
more temperate parts, where wheat and 
other grain are grown in such quantity as 
to supply a considerable export. Alfalfa 
(lucerne) and some grasses grow richly 
enough to give three crops in a season, 
besides winter grazing. Introduced vege- 
tables make no small part of the national 
food — beans, peas, onions, and so forth, as 
well as the native potato and a favourite 
tuber called papas de apio^ tasting like 
Jerusalem artichokes, with a flavour of 
celery; also yams, bananas, and plantains. 
Cazuela has been styled the national dish, 
which is broth with a chicken cut up in an 
olla podrida of vegetables. The water-melon 
is one of the most popular articles of food. 
Vines are grown with great success; and 
with care excellent wine can be made which 
recalls those of Spain and Portugal, also 
mosto, a lighter beverage for immediate 
drinking, and a spirit too well known to 
sailors on this coast. The national drink 
is rather chicha, here made from grape 
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juice boiled and fermented; but this name 
is also applied to apple cider, as in other 
parts of South America to any drink taking 
the place of our beer. German settlers have 
not failed to set up their own breweries. 
The people also use mate, though not so 
freely as on the other side of the Andes, 
and a tea made of verbena leaves, here 
called cedron. 

The puma is still found in Chilian forests, 
and on the mountains roam shy herds of 
guanacos, and less frequently, vicunas. 
Among other deer, the most notable is 
the huelmely which appears in the national 
coat-of-arms, and the smallest is the pudu, 
said to be peculiar to Chile. The chinchilla 
is a rodent like a grey squirrel, hunted for 
its valuable fur, as are silver foxes in Pata- 
gonia. Chile has a good many birds, from 
the hideously huge condor of the Andes 
and the albatross of the Straits to parrots 
and humming-birds, which stray down 
among the sea-fowl of the watery south. 
Common is a kind of thrush whose note 
has been suggested as origin of the name 
Chile, The country harbours no dangerous 
snakes and not too many unpleasant insects, 
beyond a host of centipedes and noisy 
cicadas, hairy spiders, and big, brightly- 
coloured wasps that do good service as fly- 
catchers. The loathsome skunk appears to 
be the beast most dreaded here. The rivers 
are ill off for fish; but not so the seas, where 
vast banks of sea-weed swarm with life; 
and the shores of the islands, encrusted 
with shell-fish, are haunted by seals, sea- 
otters, and other amphibious creatures. 

Horses are so plentiful that a good one 
costs only a few pounds, and something on 
four legs can be got for a few shillings. As 
in other countries of South America, the 
natives have come to be born horsemen. 
Mules and asses are more used as beasts of 
burden. Cattle, sheep, and goats are bred, 
sometimes in large herds, though not on 
such a scale as upon the Argentine plains, 
from which great numbers of oxen come, 
driven across the Andes into Chile. Meat, 
hides, and wool make considerable exports; 
but the wealth of Chile is rather in her 
minerals, especially in the recently-con- 


quered northern provinces, their barren 
soil yielding rich crops of nitrates, borax, 
and salt. At one time this region gave the 
chief copper supply of the world. Gold 
and silver, if not so easily won as in old 
days, can still be extracted from their ores 
by machinery and scientific processes. Coal 
and lignite also are mined, by the help of 
which founding, smelting, milling, and' 
weaving industries have been developed, 
with other manufactures, mainly by foreign 
enterprise, and for them the abundance of 
water-power promises a future under modern 
conditions. The exploitation of $ilk- worms 
is another imported industry. 

These occupations are changing the char- 
acter of the people, apt to be lazy and 
drunken, but strong and hardy, the way 
in which the lower class grows up causing 
a large infant mortality that sifts out the 
fittest to survive. The strong backbone of 
the Chilian population is due partly to the 
climate and partly to the Indian stock that 
made its base. The chief race displaced 
here by Spanish invaders were the Arau- 
canians, a virile and warlike people, in 
whom the Spaniards found foemen so 
worthy of their steel that their poet Ercilla, 
himself a fighter in this warfare, celebrated 
it by an epic, which is the most famous 
literary monument of the Conquistadores. 
Generations of fitful struggle left the Arau- 
canians still independent, though driven 
back towards the mountains and to the 
south. Even when peace was made, the 
proud tribes long remained menacing neigh- 
bours to the colonists; but at last the Arau- 
canians have become quiet, tamed rather by 
the vices than by the arms of their masters. 
They are said now to number 120,000 at the 
most, living semi-independent in bands, 
their bee-hive huts grouped round that of 
the cacique, whose chief dignity is the num- 
ber of his wives. They dress in home-spun 
and home-dyed guanaco wool, are fond of 
silver ornaments, and still more of spirits, 
which, with the exotic hunger for property, 
seem to be fast demoralizing them out of 
their native manliness, though indeed they 
did not need Christian teaching in the use 
of intoxicants. The custom of polygamy 
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makes a barrier to their conversion, and 
only a small minority pass as Christians. 

The latest commotion in Araucanian his- 
tory had a very farcical side. About two 
generations ago a young French lawyer 
named Aurelius Antony de Tounens con- 
ceived the idea of setting up a kingdom 


duly countersigned by a minister who 
seems to have composed his majesty’s whole 
court. Soon afterwards he enlarged his 
dominions by the annexation of Patagonia, 
upon paper. Not for a year did he present 
himself among his alleged subjects, in the 
meanwhile endeavouring to raise money in 



An Araucanian Chief {Cacique) and some of his Wives 


Note the characteristic large silver ornaments worn by the woman in the foreground. 


for himself in this out-of-the-way region, 
the business of usurper being then mono- 
polized in his own country. After residing 
obscurely for a couple of years in Chile, 
learning Spanish and trying to open com- 
munication with the native chiefs, in i860 
he proclaimed himself king of Araucania 
under the style of Aurelius- Antony I, at 
the same time granting his subjects a con- 
stitution drawn up after the best French 
patterns, in 9 chapters and 60 articles, 


France, which, however, was not forth- 
coming; and the Chilian authorities appear 
to have looked on him as a harmless lunatic. 
At last, invading his kingdom, attended by 
a single servant, and equipped with a white, 
blue, and green standard, Aurelius- Antony 
set about “ ratifying his election He 
declared himself to have been received with 
enthusiasm by the Indians, to whom he 
spoke of the blessings of peace and civili- 
zation under his brand-new constitution, 
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instructing them also in the ceremonial 
respect due to a crowned head. These 
ignorant warriors seem to have been at first 
rather impressed by his fine phrases, but 
theii interest died away when their self- 
styled sovereign did not make haste to come 
to the business of cutting Christian throats. 
By this time the Chilian Government had 
awakened to the danger of such a feather- 
brained adventurer provoking a border war. 
According to historic precedent, poor Aure- 
lius-Antony was betrayed by his servant 
and thrown into a dungeon, in which he 
duly languished, day by day expecting to 
be led out to execution. Nothing worse, 
however, happened to him than having his 
head shaved; and finally the Government 
dismissed him in indulgent contempt. 
Returning to France, he found as much 
difficulty in getting his own countrymen 
to take him seriously, though he set up 
two journals to proclaim his pretensions, 
and offered an order of Araucanian chivalry 
for any favourable article in other prints. 
He did at last succeed in raising a force 
of four men, with which he made an attempt 
at entering his states from the Argentine 
side, but was again arrested and sent back 
ignominiously, dying in 1875, friendless and 
penniless, at Bordeaux. More recently 
died a cousin of his, “ Achille I ”, who 
claimed by inheritance to have succeeded 
to the Araucanian throne; and this royal 
family may not yet be extinct, as its founder 
was lawyer enough to draw up an elaborate 
testament providing for the order of suc- 
cession among his five brothers and three 
sisters, failing his father, originally appointed 
heir presumptive. 

These Indians and inferior tribes have 
interbred with the Spaniards, forming the 
hybrid class known here as huasos, like the 
Argentine gaucho^ who supply the labour of 
the hadendojs (farms). The best-off peas- 
ants are those called inguHinos (tenants), 
who as part of their wages have a cottage 
and a plot of land to work for their own 
profit. The lowest class are the peoneSy 
or rotoSy who serve as the “ hands ” of 
industry. They live poorly, somewhat pig- 
gishly, in what are often mere hovels of 
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wattled branches or mud kept together 
by canes; and they take every excuse for a 
holiday or a drinking-bout, always ready 
to dance the national cueca to the thrum- 
ming of harp and guitar, or to join in the 
boisterous wake of an angelitOy whose early 
death is hailed as a sure passage to heaven. 
At the other end of the scale are the native 
aristocracy, often owning large estates and 
living with a show of wealth and dignified 
manners. In the cities, European dress 
and European ways come in, especially 
through intermarriages between foreigners 
and the Spanish gentry, whose children 
are often sent to Europe for education, 
though Chile makes laudable efforts at 
higher schooling for herself. Schools are 
still partly under ^ the care of the Church, 
here not wholly divorced from the State. 
The Catholic religion dominates all classes, 
and has the hearty allegiance of one sex, 
while freedom of worship is fully conceded. 
The feasts of the Church are popular holi- 
days; but the great jubilation of the year 
is a week in September, celebrating the 
liberation of Chile. 

The haughty aristocracy, still more the 
submissive democracy, in their hearts are 
inclined to resent the presence of the 
gringoSy to whom they owe the develop- 
ment of their country, but who complain 
of not being able to get fair play when their 
interests conflict with those of the natives. 
Chilian enterprise is chiefly in the hands 
of foreigners, who form a leading element 
in the society of Valparaiso and smaller 
seaports. In the mines, factories, and other 
industries the direction is for the most part 
European, and only the main (T oeuvre native. 
While feeling a natural jealousy of this 
intrusion, Chile has been wise enough to 
encourage it. Her Government has even 
shown a certain eagerness in inviting immi- 
grants, to whom small farms have been 
offered in the less-developed southern 
regions. By specious promises many colo- 
nists, from different parts of Europe, have 
been drawn to this country, as to Peru, 
often to find themselves deluded and ne- 
glected. There is plenty of room for culti- 
vators with capital and experience, but the 
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By courtesy of the South American Missionary Society. 

Domestic Life Out-of-doors among the Mapuche Natives of Araucania 


low rate of wages and the uncongenial 
surroundings tell against poor strangers who 
seek a footing on the land; and of late years 
there has been a notable exodus over the 
Andes both of foreign and native labour, 
looking for a better market in the Argentine 
provinces. British workmen are especially 
out of place here, as they do not easily 
adapt themselves to foreign ways, least of 
all to the low scale of living that once con- 
tented the native labourers, who now, 
indeed, seek to improve their lot by riotous 
strikes; and there has recently been trouble 
from anarchist agitation, promoted appa- 
rently from without. There are more than 
30,000 gringos in the country, of whom Ger- 
mans and Britons make the most numerous 
bodies, Boers from South Africa being 
among latest arrivals; and several English 
and Irish names that have become natural- 


ized here show how this immigration has 
been going on for generations. 

The Government exerts itself to develop 
the resources of a land that could support 
a much larger population. Education is 
cared for by two universities, provincial 
lyceums, and free elementary schooling. 
A notable number of railways have been 
built, many of them private lines leading 
from the ports to the mineral deposits or 
otherwise productive districts; but most of 
them belong to the State. The passenger 
accommodation on these lines often sur- 
prises strangers by its comfort; but it is 
said that the rolling-stock is deficient in 
practical points, helping the native care- 
lessness to bring about an undue number 
of accidents, for which ill-made bridges over 
quickly-swollen watercourses would also 
account. The chief railway enterprise is a 
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central line down the interior valley, with 
branches to the coast and to the Trans- 
Andean road, by which Valparaiso has now 
been connected with Buenos Aires; and 
other railways across the continent are pro- 
jected. The longitudinal line is now con- 
tinued from one end of the country to the 
other, making, with the extension from 
Arica into Bolivia, a road of nearly 3000 
miles. These routes, and the opening of 
the Panama Canal, should do away with 
Chile’s disadvantage in remoteness of access 
from Europe; then the increase of gringos 
may go to break down a certain national 
exclusiveness shown by the fact that this 
republic, though wideawake to progressive 
interests, has been at less pains than her 
neighbour to advertise her attractions. Yet 
a country in most respects suited to Euro- 
pean immigrants gets on so well without 
any overwhelming proportion of them, that 
in half a generation or so the volume of 
exports and imports more than doubled. 
Her external debt (£30,000,000 before the 
European war) has been mostly well laid 
out on the railroads that are developing 
her many resources. 

At the opening of the European War, 
Chile was hard hit by a sudden drop in 
the nitrate export, on which she depended 
for the greater part of her revenue. This 
loss, and the ramifications of German enter- 


prise in the country, went to divide men’s 
sympathies more than in other South 
American lands. The German - trained 
army also, and a corps of professors intro- 
duced from Germany, caused a list in its 
favour, while the navy was disposed to side 
with its British instructors. But Sefior 
Vildosola, as a leading journalist of Sant- 
iago, can assure us that the majority of his 
countrymen were never against the Allies, 
even before public opinion here came to 
be moved by German breaches of neutrality 
on the Chilian coast, and the reports of 
Hunnish atrocities arriving from Europe. 
Chile, of course, suffered like her neigh- 
bours from an interruption of trade that 
went to procrastinate her design of specie 
payments, but niay prove a blessing in 
disguise if it throw her more on her own 
resources. The first effect seems to have 
been making her more dependent on inter- 
course with the United States, that has 
carried off so much spoil from wrecks of 
commerce in that world-wide storm. 

The republic is divided into twenty-four 
provinces (including the extreme southern 
corner, that ranks as a territory), subdivided 
into departments and districts, administered 
by intendentes and gobernadores\ but we may 
best survey it as three regions of very dif- 
ferent qualities, in the south, the north, and 
the centre. 


CENTRAL CHILE 


The central region is the richest land of 
Chile, site of its chief cities in the more 
thickly populated agricultural districts lying 
mainly in a great elevated hollow, some 
ten leagues broad, with its side valleys, 
enriched by the silt of two parallel chains 
that throughout the continent make the 
usual conformation of the Andes. While 
the north end of the country is almost 
rainless, and the south wet in extreme, 
the centre has a sunnily and healthily tem- 
perate climate with enough rain to make 
its soil highly productive. Various crops 


flourish in this land of fruit and flowers, 
many of them introduced to thrive better 
than in their native air. The roads, where 
not shaded by stiff rows of poplars, may be 
edged by orchards of quinces, figs, peaches, 
and enormous walnuts. Chestnuts and 
acorns show the same enlarged bulk. Big 
pears and apples are grown, the latter rather 
in less luxuriant southern districts. Mag- 
nolias make a mass of blossom, forty feet 
high; and up the trunks climb the flowering 
tendrils of pumpkins and scarlet runners as 
well as convolvulus blooms, to hang in 
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Plaza de Armas, SantlagfO-de-Chile 


This open and attractive plaza is the fashionable rendezvous of the Chilian capital. In the middle distance may be seen 
the Cathedral, and the rocky height {cerro) of Santa Lucia, once the Citadel, now converted Into a pleasure-ground. In the 
4>ackground are the exquisite snow-clad i^eaks of the Andes, visible from all parts of the city. 


festoons far overhead. Amid rich vine- 
yards, fat fields, and pastures for great herds 
of cattle, what often strikes strangers is 
the bramble thickets sometimes spreading 
for miles, a score of feet high, their prickly 
arms struggling among other growths, and 
loaded with huge blackberries that here run 
to waste like our hips and haws. 

At the heart of the country, finely situ- 
ated, with a delightful climate, is the capital, 
Santiago, its buildings, mostly light and low 
for fear of earthquakes, extending widely in 
proportion to the population of about 
400,000. Through it runs the Mapocho, 
which, like other streams of this region, is 
apt to dry up in summer. It is built on 
the model of other Spanish- American towns, 
in chess-board square blocks, divided into 
two parts by the long and broad Alameda 
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avenue, adorned with statues of Chilian 
heroes like Bernard O'Higgins, the Libera- 
tor, and the central plaza displays the 
cathedral and other public buildings, with 
arcades of handsome shops and booths. 
Some of the houses are in a pretentious 
foreign style; others, homes of old families, 
keep the solid secluded form of old Spain, 
built round patio courtyards, shut off from 
the street by barred windows and iron gate- 
screens, or heavy wooden doors studded 
with nails. In contrast with these old- 
world buildings are the smart policemen, 
and the boy scouts, who appeared earliest 
in this corner of South America; also the 
electric tramways that run in all direc- 
tions, and the bundles of wires every- 
where stretched across the streets, for Chile 
makes great use of both telegraph and tele- 
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phone, the latter serving to lay the strains 
of the opera on to private houses at Sant- 
iago. Church services might be joined in 
by the same means, if such accidents were 
con^mon as that terrible one a generation 
ago, when the great church of Santiago 
went on fire, two thousand persons perish- 
ing within it. There are numerous churches, 
also schools, hospitals, museums, shows of 
art, and other educational institutions in a 
city that publishes many periodicals, several 
of them daily newspapers; then it has pretty 
public gardens, among them the Quinta 
Normal, including a “ Zoo ” and a Kew 
on a small scale, a Campo de Marzo, a race- 
course with a very grand stand, and a 
Union Club vying in luxury with that of 
Buenos Aires. The most ambitious build- 
ing is the Congress Hall, rebuilt after a fire 
some years ago; another block of Govern- 
ment offices is known as the Mint; and the 
president has a palatial residence. The 
finest natural feature is the rock of Santa 
Lucia, rising from the Alameda in the 
middle of the city, the first stronghold of 
the conquerors under their leader Pedro de 
Valdivia, now laid out as a garden command- 
ing a wide view to the Andes, which has 
been compared to that from Pau on the 
Pyrenees, or on the Alps from the terrace 
at Berne; but here loftier summits are in 
sight through the clear Chilian air. Next 
to this magnificent prospect, what Sir 
Thomas Iloldich found most admirable 
about Santiago was its Campo Santo, a 
cemetei*}^ garden to make one “ half in 
love with death Everybody admires its 
ladies, who follow Spanish tradition in 
keeping themselves somewhat reserved, as 
if not fully emancipated from the Moorish 
harem. Yet feminism was ahead of Europe, 
where women not only act as tram conduc- 
tors and post-office officials, but law and 
medicine have been open to them. Society 
in general, though friendly and hospitable 
on occasion, has taken rather an exclusive 
attitude towards strangers; but international 
intercourse goes on breaking down barriers. 
Living at Santiago, if not so gay, is much 
cheaper than at Buenos Aires. The shadow 
on this bright scene is the danger of earth- 
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quakes such as last shook the capital in 
1906, though doing here less damage than 
at Valparaiso. But this peril weighs so 
little on men’s spirits that a popular game 
of chance is known as terramoto. 

Santiago stands high and healthy, over 
50 miles back from the sea, in the elevated 
longitudinal valley between the Andes and 
the coast range, a retiring situation that 
seems to have been forced upon this as 
upon other South American capitals by the 
dread of piratical heretics like our Drake 
and Hawkins. A few hours’ roundabout 
railway journey brings one down to Val- 
paraiso, its seaport, which, though naturally 
a bad harbour, has long been a lively place of 
international commerce, old head-quarters 
of South Sea trade, and second on this coast 
only to San Francisco. It followed the lead 
of San Francisco by a death-dealing earth- 
quake in 1906, overthrowing a great part of 
Valparaiso, which took advantage of the 
calamity to rebuild itself more regularly; 
and a British firm of contractors has been 
engaged on new harbour works, on which 
the Government is spending freely since 
the Panama Canal promised a great ex- 
tension of South American commerce. 

Most of the trade of the country gathers 
here, much in the hands of a foreign com- 
munity, making this a half-European town, 
with 200,000 inhabitants. English signs and 
shops are often in evidence; in some quar- 
ters English is spoken as much as Spanish, 
for there is a large British colony who con- 
sole themselves for exile by the cheapness 
of horse-flesh and the brightness of the 
senoritas^ eyes, but could not as much as 
they would like indulge in cricket, football, 
polo, racing, paper-chasing, and picnics, so 
keen has been the competition of German 
firms, with their closer attention to dollar- 
hunting, and greater readiness than is shown 
by our conservative traders to adapt their 
wares to new markets. The most imposing 
building is the vast custom-house and its 
bonded warehouses; the finest monument 
a statue to Arturo Prat, that Chilian naval 
hero who fell in a famous sea-fight of the 
Peruvian war. Behind the quays and forts 
of the bay front, Valparaiso rises on the 
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terraces and spurs of a sweep of arid hills, 
broken by red ridges, gullies worn by rain, 
and boldly-curving qiiebradas (ravines) here 
and there shaded by dark scrub, beyond the 
gardens and pine-clumps of villas. On 
these cerros (heights) the foreign merchants 
mostly have their homes, reached by lifts 
or winding paths from the business quarter 
on the shore. Others live by the sea, Vina 
del Mar, at the east end of the bay, being 
Valparaiso's rose-gardened and hill-shel- 
tered bathing-place, with a race-coursc 
where the grand stand is supplied by boxes 
excavated in the steep hill-sides, embowered 
in flowers and creepers. So keen is the 
popular interest in this sport that the races 
here will be described by telephoT jC for the 
excitement of listening crowds in Santiago, 
Vina del Mar makes a town of some 30,000 
or 40,000 people, and seems to I)e spreading 


beyond on a sandy waste reclaimed by water 
wells. Valparaiso itself is hardly a “ Vale 
of Paradise ", but took this flattering name 
from its Spanish original. 

A railway from Santiago runs southward 
through the central valley, by fine scenery 
described as “ suggesting memories al- 
ternately of California, Switzerland, and 
Northern Italy ", where the flats are culti- 
vated bv means of elaborate irrigation canals, 
and on the heights the “ vaquero^ or cowboy, 
with his sheep-S! in leggings, his big spurs, 
and liis insepaumle cigarette, ties up his 
head Ml a silk handkerchief, pulls his hat 
over his eye^ and performs wonders of 
horsemanship in rugged and pathless 
places On this line are strung most of 
the chief interior towns, Rancagua, San 
Fernando, Curico, Talca, Linares, Chilian, 
and others, forming centres for the agri- 



The Harbour of Valparaiso 

The port is merely an open roadstead, but the Government is spendinj^ some millions on new harbour works in view of (he great 
extension of South American commerce which is expected from ibe opening of the Panama Canal. 
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cultural districts, and cradles of young 
manufacturing enterprise. Then the line 
forks, one branch going to Concepcion, by 
a bridge more than a mile long over the 
longest Chilian river, the Bio-Bio (220 
miles). 

Concepcion, a few miles back from the 
sea, is the third city of the republic, whose 
70,000 inhabitants have a considerable 
foreign leavening. Centre of the chief coal- 
mining district, with exports also of grain, 
wool, and copper, it is connected by rail 
with its harbour on Talcahuano Bay, where 
Chile’s chief naval station preserves as a 
monument the hulk of the iron-clad Huascar 
captured from Peru in a daringly fought 
action. To this point a transcontinental 
line is on its way across the mountains from 
Bahia Blanca. Coronel and Lota are other 
harbours on the bay, the latter noted for the 
lovely Cousifios park and palatial mansion, 
that among its grimy coal-mines and copper- 
smelting works, makes one of the lions of 
Chile. At Santiago is a public park pre- 
sented by the enterprising Cousihos family, 
the wealthiest in the republic, with a repu- 
tation for liberality and paternal care of 
their work-people. 

The Bio-bio, which gives its name to a 
department, was long frontier of the hostile 
Araucanian Indians, who are tame enough 
now, and their country is being opened to 
immigrants, largely of German origin. At 
Temuco, a town on the main line south- 
wards, the Indians in their favourite red 
ponchos are familiar visitors, and their coni- 
cal huts may still be glimpsed from the line. 
We have here passed into the southern 
region of evergreen forests, their soil kept 
so damp and spongy by constant rain that 
wild beasts can hardly find footing in them. 
The railway stations are surrounded by 
enormous piles of sawn timber; and in 
clearings for pastures and orchards wooden 
chalets appear to bear out the Swiss sug- 
gestions of the mountain scenery. Val- 
divia, the next place of note, called after 
the conqueror of Chile, was all of wood, 
till a few years ago it had the fate of being 
burned to ashes, and has since been re- 
constructed rather in the safer material of 
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ferro-concrete, largely employed of late in 
South American building. This is almost 
a German town, with breweries, tanneries, 
boot factories, and saw-mills as signs of 
prosperous industry. It lies ten miles up 
a river with Corral for its port, noted in 
Chilian history as the last hold from which 
Lord Cochrane drove the Spanish royalists. 

Valdivia is reached by the railroad, which 
holds on southward through the central 
valley, now losing its marked outlines. The 
mountains seem jumbled in wild confusion 
of magnificent scenery broken by large 
lakes, and edged by shrinking snow-fields 
and glaciers. We are full in the wet zone, 
whose rainfall of several feet in the year 
feeds such bloom and greenery as to give 
a curious effect of tropical luxuriance in 
temperate air about the latitude of Madrid; 
but already, it is said, wholesale clearing of 
the forests begins to make the climate less 
moist. The next place of note is Osorno, 
also much of a German settlement; then 
below the thundering slopes of Tronador 
the railway reaches its terminus at the new 
Puerto Montt, on the Ancud inlet shut off 
from the sea by the great island of Chiloe. 
Here the Cordillera cliains fritter them- 
selves away into islands, forming the Archi- 
pelago region of Chile, from which for the 
present let us turn back to the north of its 
central valley. 

In the provinces immediately north 
of Santiago, agricultural merges with 
mining industry. The principal town 
on the coast here is La Serena, with 
its port Coquimbo, connected with the 
capital by rail, that is pushed on along 
the whole length of northern Chile. The 
oldest line is a short one, which from 
the port of Caldera, farther north, mounts 
to the Copiapo mines and now aspires to 
cross the Andes and join the Argentine 
railways from the Atlantic. The richest 
northern province is Aconcagua, adjoining 
that of Valparaiso. Here, through the valley 
of Quillota, and by the town of San Felipe, 
runs from Valparaiso the line that effected 
the first passage across this continent. Join- 
ing a branch from Santiago, it reaches Santa 
Rosa de los Andes, at the foot of the moun- 
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In the Famous Pass of La Cumbre (“ The Summit”) or Uspallata, 12,000 feet above sea-level: 
the principal gateway through the Andes between Chile and Argentina 


tains, thence continued by metre-gauge described by travellers, Darwin for one. 
rails, on the rack system, to meet a similar A telegraph line has long spanned the moun- 
line ascending from Mendoza on the Argen- tains here, in part as an underground cable; 
tine side. The Chilian slope of the Andes and a metalled road is now made. In former 
is the more abrupt, but on both sides the days there Avas merely a track, marked by 
line has taken many years to make, and bee-hive huts of refuge for the hardy cou- 
brought more than one contractor to a loss, riers who here might be imprisoned by snow 
not the least difficulty being the want of for days; but ordinary travellers undertook 
fuel on these naked heights, where chasms the passage only in the summer months, 
must be bridged and peaks tunnelled chiefly Even then this was no light enterprise, 
by electric energy generated by water-power, beset by danger from gales, snow-storms, 
After a long struggle through its last arduous landslips, and swollen torrents, as of being 
stage, a tunnel at 10,500 feet above the sea, pushed off the path by herds of half- wild 
in the spring of 1910 the completed Trans- cattle or loaded pack-mules, whose skele- 
andine railway brought Buenos Aires within tons might often be seen lying in the ravines, 
a couple of days* journey from Valparaiso picked bare by the condors; and unseasoned 
(888 miles). travellers at the highest levels were likely to 

The Cumbre (summit) Pass, by which this suffer from mountain sickness, with head- 
line crosses the mountains at a height of ache and bleeding at the nose or ears. To 
nearly 13,000 feet, is the best known of all wash one’s face on such a journey meant 
the Andean gateways, and has been often losing the skin, peeled off by keen winds 
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and scorching sun. The passage of 150 
miles from Los Andes to Mendoza usually 
took four or five days, but has been done 
by a desperate horseman in thirty-six hours, 
his two steeds dying of exhaustion. When 
the 30 feet of snow that sometimes blocks 
the pass had melted away, it might be to 
disclose the bodies of luckless adventurers 
frozen to death, or robbed and murdered 
in this fearsome solitude. 

The way gradually ascends through bare, 
red slopes and rough glens, giving occa- 
sional glimpses of snow-streaked summits, 
and of strings of animals toiling up like 
ants, till at the top, says Lord George 
Campbell, “ behind us lay a chaotic heap 
of mountains, the lower ones coloured all 
shades of light and dark ochres, or dusty 
greys, the ravines between them lying in 
shadow, while the higher blocks — some close 
to us, some far away — were coloured purple, 
veined or capped with snow On the 
Chilian side is a lonely tarn known as the 
“ Lake of the Inca ”, past which the train 
mounts by bold zigzags, tunnels, and snow- 
sheds. At the highest point of the pass 
the international frontier is now nobly 
marked by a colossal statue of Christ, cast 
out of gun-metal thrown idle by the peaceful 


settlement of boundary disputes under 
British arbitration. Let us trust there is 
no Spanish exaggeration in the sentiment 
inscribed on this memorial: “ Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble away than the 
Argentines and Chilians break the peace 
pledged at the feet of the Redeemer ”! 

Passing in a few minutes through the 
tunnelled crest, the train emerges on the 
Argentine side at the station of Las Cuevas, 
whence by more gradual bendings down 
broader valleys, still bare and solitary, it 
descends to the Uspallata plain, several 
thousands of feet above the sea. It has a 
station for the thermal waters of the Puente 
del Inca, that singular natural bridge 
cemented by petrifying water, which has 
been already mentioned as likely to grow 
into a frequented spa, now that it is reached 
in a few hours of picturesque travel from 
Mendoza or Los Andes. The chief feature 
of the group of houses called Uspallata is 
the Argentine custom-house. Then through 
low foot-hills will at length be gained a 
view' of the Pampas, a sea of green wel- 
coming the wayfarer from those arid and 
snowy mountains, their monarch, Acon- 
cagua, long claimed by Chile, but its summit 
now recognized as on Argentine soil. 


THE NORTHERN DESERT 


The northern stretch of Chile, like the 
Peruvian shores, is a barren, rainless land, 
whose harvests, but for oases of fields and 
vineyards in favoured valleys, are the 
mineral riches of its mountains and deserts, 
where nature seems to have set up one of 
her greatest chemical laboratories. Various 
ores of silver and copper used to be the 
chief yield, now surpassed by the extra- 
ordinary deposits of nitrate of soda wwked 
on an elevated desert behind the coast- 
line. The origin of these beds is still a 
question, one theory being that they were 
formed by seaweed in a submersion of the 
land; another, that they are the remains 
of marine animals and birds. Englishmen — 
Colonel North, the “ Nitrate King ”, for 


one — took a leading part in exploiting them, 
to the content of the Chilian Government, 
the greatest part of whose revenue comes 
from export duties on this fruitless salt, 
that, besides yielding by-products such as 
iodine and carbonate of soda, is sent all 
over the world to enrich other soils. Another 
fertilizing export, w^hich has been almost 
worked out, as the nitrates may be some 
day, is the guano that whitens the islets and 
headlands of the coast. Borax and salt are 
other crops of an arid soil. Such prosaic 
products have for a time thrown into shade 
those precious metals that dazzled the 
imagination of early discoverers; and, like 
the rubber of the Amazon, the nitrate 
industry tends to dry up all other enter- 




A Health Resort among^ the Andes: the Hotel, Puente del Inca (Argentina), which may become the nucleus of a spa 
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prise. No desert in the world is so valu- 
able. Nobody prays for rain that would 
wash out such a profitable monopoly as 
Chile here enjoys. When once showers 
fell on the nitrate beds for the first time 
in the memory of living men, they were 
received as a calamity, but did not last 
long enough to do much mischief. The 
finances of the republic had a harder hit 
from the great European War, Germany 
being a chief customer for this fertilizing 
product; but its use also in the manu- 
facture of explosives caused a fresh demand, 
through which the nitrate trade soon began 
to recover. 

A voyage along this coast shows for hun- 
dreds of miles walls of high cliff and brown, 
bare heights, dotted with dry cactus shrubs, 
more rarely broken by a green valley-open- 
ing. The nobler background will be the 
glittering tops of the Cordillera, behind 
long, lofty stretches of desolate volcanic 
flats, “ baked by the midday sun and cracked 
by the nightly frosts like the Puna de 
Atacama that borders the north-western 
Argentine provinces, where also a boundary 
dispute had to be settled. These barren 
altitudes fall to strips of sandy beach, on 
which here and there are huddled the build- 
ings of a bad port, and the chimneys of 
smelting- works rise above corrugated-iron 
or wooden shanties, often painted green to 
give an illusion of the verdure naturally 
wanting here. The water used in such 
places must usually be brought a long way 
in pipes or distilled from the sea, for the 
great chain of the Andes shuts off the 
clouds, other peculiar climatological con- 
ditions also helping to bring about that only 
once in years does a refreshing shower, or 
oftener a heavy mist, make its way to this 
thirsty side. The southern part, indeed, 
where Coquimbo has already been men- 
tioned as the chief port, is not so utterly 
barren; and cattle and vegetables can be 
raised among its copper-mines to supply 
the veritable deserts higher up the coast, 
for which Chile went to a devastating war 
with her neighbours, the main point at 
issue being whether 23® or 24° should mark 
the frontier line, and the result was a con- 
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quest reaching several degrees farther north, 
over territory till then Bolivian and Peruvian. 

In the rainless zone, the first noted port 
reached is Taltal, with its railway line into 
the interior. Then, close on the Tropic 
of Capricorn, comes Antofagasta, a name 
well known on our Stock Exchange through 
the prosperous rails hence zigzagging up 
to inland Bolivian plateaux, on a course of 
hundreds of miles tapping rich silver-mines 
at a great height above the sea. As was 
shown in our account of Bolivia, railways 
have special difficulties to overcome on these 
desert heights, not the least that of finding 
and bringing water for their engines. 
Again, on the other hand, they may be 
helped by the confoimation of the ground, 
natural cuttings being laid out for them by 
dry watercourses, through which no river 
has run in the memory of man, yet showing 
how this zone was once more favoured, 
where the remains of luxuriant forests have 
the same tale to tell. Antofagasta became 
such a busy port that the railway company 
has formed a new one at Mejillones, in a 
bay to the north. 

Farther up lies Iquique, the chief place 
of this region as centre of export for the 
nitrate beds of the interior. It is not a 
particularly good port, for the loading has 
to be done by help of lighters and men 
wading to the waist in surf; but it passes 
for one of the most sheltered havens on 
this coast, where earthquakes are more 
dreaded than storms. With its choicer 
suburb Cavancha, it has to draw water 
from an oasis 100 miles away. So dry and 
dusty towns, built much of wood, are very 
liable to fires. This one had the fortune to 
be burned down and built anew; and it 
prides itself on a square where a few dusty 
palm trees and flower-beds are nursed 
among broad streets of gaily-painted wooden 
houses, their flat roofs strewn with crushed 
shells to suck in the dew or mist that is 
the nearest approach to rain, and crowned 
with ventilating shafts like “ enormous 
mouse-traps set to catch the prevalent 
breeze but this smart quarterns un- 
finished edges run into an encampment of 
miserable hovels, booths, and other slight 
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shelters, where the lowest class huddle 
in most filthy squalor. The population 
(40,000 to 50,000) is a polyglot one, includ- 
ing Chinese and Japanese; but most of 
the business is in the hands of a British 
colony that controls the nitrate trade. Hence 
a British-made railway mounts the coast 
range, on whose bare red sides the sun- 


bushes, bordered to the east by the snow 
peaks of the Andes 30 miles away. 

At the western edge of this Pampa de 
Tamarugal, or in its side hollows, beds of 
nitrate of soda extend for 400 miles, lying 
usually a few feet below the surface, buried 
beneath a conglomerate of clay and gravel, 
cemented with mineral sulphates and com- 



The Chilian Nitrate Industry; a dump ot caliche (raw material) ready to be loaded into cars for 

conveyance to factory 


light plays with light and shadow and a 
variety of colour that goes to make up for 
the absence of vegetation. “ There are 
places says Mr. Child, where nature’s 
chemistry has painted graceful designs, as 
it were the arabesques of foliated Gothic 
windows, with the colours of green, violet, 
and yellow oxides, while other brown hills 
are toned with a velvety purple haze of 
sun-smoke, soft as the bloom on a plum.” 
On the farther side, the line ramifies along 
a lofty desert of grey sand and thorny 


mon salt. The caliche^ as it is called, 
usually found in veined white masses like 
melting marble has to be extracted by 
boring and the explosion of dynamite or 
blasting-powder; then this rough ore is 
carried to the oficinas, to be crushed, boiled, 
filtered, and crystallized into pure nitrate 
of soda, known as Chile saltpetre. Round 
the chimneys and tanks of each establish- 
ment gather villages of corrugated - iron 
sheds or rickety huts in which live the 
native workers, sometimes by thousands; 
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while the foreign managers have often well- 
built houses, lighted by electricity; then 
little towns, more like camps, grow up about 
the chief stations of what else would be a 
solitary wilderness, its flat surface strangely 
torn and littered by pits, banks, and rubbish 
heaps, in the dark blazing with furnaces and 
electric light, for work is carried on day 
and night. Parts of the soil might be 
cultivated by means of irrigation, but at 
the cost of affecting the dry climate that is 
necessary for the preservation of the nitrate 
beds, so, till such valuable matter is ex- 
hausted, this plain must remain a desert 
that other parts of the world may bloom 
through the fertilizing force of its bowels. 

“You look down”, writes A. J. Dufiield, 
“ almost at your feet on what appears to be an 
unaccountable number of vast iron tanks con- 
taining coloured liquids, a tall chimney, a 


chemical laboratory, an iodine extracting-house, 
a steam-pump, innumerable connecting pipes, 
stretching and twisting about the vast premises 
as if they were the bowels of some scientifically- 
formed stomach of vast proportions for the 
purpose of digesting poisons and producing 
the elements of gunpowder, a blacksmith’s forge, 
an iron-foundry, a lathe-shop, complicated scaf- 
folding, tramways, men making boilers, men 
attending on wagons, bending iron plates, 
stoking fires, breaking up caliche, wheeling out 
refuse, putting nitrate into sacks, and other 
miscellaneous labour, requiring great intelli- 
gence to direct and great endurance to carry 
on; and all beneath the fierce heat of a sun, 
unscreened by trees or clouds, the glare of 
which on the white substance which is in 
process of being turned over, broken, and 
carried from one point to another, is as painful 
as looking into a blast-furnace. Beyond the 
great and busy area where all these varied 
operations are carried on, the eye stretches 



By courtesy of Auglo-Chilian Nitrate and Railway Co., Ltd. 

The Chilian Nitrate Industry: an officina, where the raw material is turned into the commercial 

product known as Chile saltpetre 
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across a desert of brown earth, which is ter- 
minated by soft rolling hills of the same fast 
colour. The appearance of this desert is that 
of a vast number of ant-hills in shape; and in 
size of the heaps of refuse which give character 
to the Black Country in Mid-Staffordshire.” 

The nitrate products are shipped at other 
ports, as Pisagua to the north of Iquique, 
also tapping the interior by rail. The silver- 
mines here are now of less importance; but 
the high price of copper has reopened many 
abandoned workings; and sulphur is gut 
from a background .of volcanic peaks, snow- 
less in this dry air at nearly 20,000 feet. 

The province of Tarapaca was Peruvian 
territory till definitely annexed to victorious 
Chile. Farthest north comes the province 
of Tacna, provisionally held by Chile after 
the war, but likely to become a permanent 
possession, since rich nitrate deposits turn 
up here also. The town of Tacna lies 
inland, about 1250 miles north of Santiago, 
connected by .rail with the port Arica, above 
which the River Sama marked the Peru- 
vian frontier; but, as already told, the 
question of ownership here is now hotly 


revived on behalf of Peru and Bolivia. 
Arica has been repeatedly destroyed by 
earthquakes and tidal waves, to rise again 
as natural outlet of a pass through which, 
before railways were made, came down 
much of the trade of Bolivia, altogether 
shut off from the sea by the Chilian con- 
quest; indeed, before the war, its only port, 
Cobija, betw^een Antofagasta and Iquique, 
was 'H) remote to be of much use. From 
Tacna the railway is now pushed on over 
heights of 12,000 feet to La Paz, in 
Boiivu 

i 'he population in the north is tinged by 
an aclmixtu c of more or less pure Bolivian 
Indians, as well as by Chinese, Japanese, 
and other foreigners, and by negroes, not 
uncommon in Peru, but rare in Chile proper. 
Alost of the working people on the coast, 
however, are more or less white Chilian 
citizens, wLosc patriotism has already 
scrawled the rocks with the badges of their 
republic; and on the side of a volcanic hill 
by which the railway comes down from 
Bolivia stands out in gigantic letters the 
inscription Viva Chile! 


THE ARCHIPELAGO REGION 


At the southern end of Chile the Andes 
range falls away in height, but broadens 
out and breaks up into an extraordinary 
chaos of islands, peninsulas, fiords, channels, 
lakes, and glacier beds. Gold, silver, and 
coal are believed to lie hid in this region, 
whose chief ascertained resources are forests 
of timber and fisheries on the ragged coast, 
for the development of which Chile has 
tried to attract hardy Scandinavians, and 
tempted out one crew of British fishermen 
who insisted on being sent back again. 
Great midden heaps seem to tell of a once 
thicker population of the dwindling Indians 
who still live largely on shell-fish, when 
they cannot gorge on wild fowl, the flesh 
of seals and sea lions, or fish which they 
train their dogs to drive into shallow cor- 
ners, themselves diving into benumbing 
water after mussels and sea-urchins. The 


miserable bands have long been reduced by 
the Spaniards to a kind of shy subjection; 
but till of late the Chilian side of Patagonia 
w^as hardly explored unless by adventurers 
wandering on some wild-goose chase after 
fabulous golden cities like Manoa at the 
other end of the continent. Even now its 
interior remains much unknown, while its 
broken and bleak shores are dreaded by 
mariners, so often WTecked upon them, like 
that ill-fated company of the Wager^ 
“ scourged by the winds and cradled on 
the rock ”, whose story is almost as famous 
as Robinson Crusoe’s. 

What claims to be Robinson Crusoe’s 
refuge may be mentioned here, though it 
lies farther to the north, hundreds of miles 
out in the Pacific, almost opposite Santiago. 
Defoe’s scene, of course, was set in another 
latitude, but since the real Alexander Sel- 
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Juan Fernandez Island: Alexander Selkirk’s Cave 

Here, for four years and four months, lived the Scotsman, Alexander Selkirk, whom Defoe adopted as the prototype 

of his Robinson Crusoe. 


kirk lived on Juan Fernandez Island, this 
pile of sea-girt rocks must have known many 
Robinsons and Fridays, and it regained its 
old repute as a lair of pirates when German 
men-of-war, taking advantage of Chile’s 
weakness, turned it into a base for preying 
on our commerce. When this squadron 
had been smashed at the Falklands, one 
of its ships, the Dresden^ came to be hunted 
down and sunk at Juan Fernandez, a breach 
of Chilian neutrality on our part for which 
Britain made haste to offer excuses. In 
early days Chile used this remote spot as 
a place of exile for rebels and heretics, but 
a recent attempt to make it a penal settle- 
ment has been abandoned. An eccentric 
foreigner is said to have taken it on lease 
for a nineteenth-century hermitage after the 
model of Defoe’s hero. The island is at 
present occupied by a small population of 


fishermen and cattle-rearers; and steam- 
boat excursions are occasionally run to it 
from Valparaiso. It is noted for enormous 
lobsters, over 2 feet long, and for a singular 
flora, due to its isolation, the chief feature 
being a majestic palm which is being ruth- 
lessly destroyed, like the sandalwood that 
once flourished here, as do now fruits and 
vegetables sown on the island when it was 
the rendezvous of Anson’s unlucky squad- 
ron. 

A monument to the famous solitary has 
been erected by the scientific Challenger 
expedition, as formerly a British ship-of- 
war set up a tablet at a prominent point 
known as “ Selkirk’s look-out ”. The name 
of their discoverer was given to two islands, 
the ‘‘ Landward ” and the ‘‘Seaward ”, 100 
miles apart, the former and larger Mas a 
Tierra, usually called Juan Fernandez, the 
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latter Mas a Fuera, the more imposing with 
its peak 6000 feet high. Juan Fernandez 
discovered also another group to the north, 
San Felix and San Ambrosio, whose most 
remarkable feature is a rock known as 
“ Peterborough Cathedral ”, as another in 
the Magellan seas was christened “ York 
Minster ” by Cook. Easter Island, the 
eastern outpost of Polynesia, with its neigh- 
bour Sala y Gomez, are farther possessions 
of Chile in the Atlantic, 2000 miles away, 
where she designed a penal settlement, and 
made a beginning of sheep-farming. But 
this distant colony comes into a later volume. 

The most northerly island of the coast 
archipelago is Chiloe, which, with its nume- 
rous satellites and part of the opposite main- 
land, forms a province of over 70,000 people, 
and is not too wet altogether to forbid agri- 
culture, though most of it rciuains covered 
with unexplored forests. Ancud is its tiny 
capital, better provided with churches and 
priests than with roads. The Chilotes are 
rather looked down on by their fellow- 
countrymen as ignorant and dull, but they 
make Chile’s best sailors. Chiloe seems a 
sort of Ireland of the republic, if only in 
its wet skies and its growth of potatoes. 
Next, where the climate is at its rainiest, 
come the islands of the Chonos Archipelago, 
over a thousand of them shown in charts. 
Below the wide Gulf of Penas another mass 
of broken land was once named Wellington 
Island, now found to be split up into many 
islands and islets, whose black shores rise 
into heights of damp mossy soil, covered 
by tangles of fern and jungles of foliage; 
but here and there the rocks stand out bare 
and weather-worn into striking forms, one 
nearly 4000 feet high called the ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral” from its semblance to ruined archi- 
tecture. At the north end of this archi- 
pelago, Wager Island and Byron Island 
preserve the memory of that famous ship- 

The country hereabouts wears the most uncouth, 
desolate, and rugged aspect imaginable; it is so 
circumstanced as to discourage the most sanguine 
adventurers from attempts to settle in it: were it 
for no other reason than the constant heavy rains, 
or rather torrents, which pour down here, and the 
vast sea and surf which the prevailing westerly 
winds impel upon this coast, it must be rendered 
inhospitable. All entrance to the woods is not only 


wreck.i To other islands farther south 
English explorers have given such names as 
the Duke of York, Hanover, and Queen 
Adelaide. 

Behind them and their rough seas a 
tortuous passage, known as Messier’s and 
Smyth’s Channel, can be taken through a 
labyrinth of rocks and inlets where steamers 



Juan Fernandez: “Selkirk’s Look-out”, where a 
tablet commemorates the famous solitary 


find calm water at the cost of careful steer- 
ing and anchoring by night, beneath what 
Sir W. M. Conway describes as “ the dense 
velvet-textured forest mantle that drapes 
the shoulders and forms the skirts of the 

extremely diflicult, but hazardous, not from any 
assaults you are likely to meet with from wild beasts, 
for even these could hardly find convenient harbour 
here, but from the deep swamp w^hich is the reigning 
soil of the country, and in which the woods may be 
said rather to float than grow'; so that, except upon a 
range of deformed, broken rocks which form the sea 
coast, the traveller cannot find sound footing any- 
where.” — ^The Hon. John Byron’s Wreck of the Wager, 
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hills, covering even the smallest islands and 
reaching to the very margin of the channel. 
The trees often actually overhang the water, 
where the high-water level cuts off the 
foliage in a sharp horizontal line, so that 
the branches just touch the surface of the 
flood, whilst at the ebb a boat can be rowed 
beneath the thick arboreal roof.” This 
gigantic ravine, 360 miles long, at one point, 
the English Narrows, barely a quarter of a 
mile wide, winds its way along the serrated 
edges of the mainland, whose mountains are 
seamed by glaciers trickling into inland lakes 
or breaking off in avalanches of ice-blocks 
that crash among the naked cliffs, giving the 
name Tronador (Thunderer) to one grand 
peak of the Southern Andes, some 10,000 
feet high. The snow-line here descends to 
a few thousand feet above the sea; and it is 
the power of ice in the past that has so deeply 
carved the edge of this coast, where upheaval 
and submersion also are tools of nature, for 
beds of sea shells have been found on heights, 
and mariners may have to steer with care 
above the tops of a recently engulfed forest. 

The southernmost of the crooked fiords 
pierces right through the Andes in a maze 
of mountain-walled channels headed by the 
inlet of Ultima Esperanza, where two small 
adjacent ports. Prat and Consuclo, promise 
hopeful prospects for the future. This is 
the Magellan territory of Chile, here stretch- 
ing right across the end of the continent in 
plains that prove fit for settlement by hardy 
shepherds. On the deeply-indented coast, 
where the Cordillera chains die down into 
hills, one is sometimes reminded of Scotland; 
and Scotsmen are notable among an inter- 
national scattering of settlers, which bids 
fair to increase in a climate more bracing 
than genial. Some of the pioneers thought 
themselves unfairly treated by Government 

A forty-foot tide ”, says Mr. W. S. Barclay, 
” races twice a day into the Atlantic end of this 
passage, covering and uncovering dangerous shoals, 
as a wild beast bares its gums. On these shoals 
many a good ship’s back has broken. As we adven- 
ture to the west, the waterway stretches between 
twin ranges of splintered hills, covered to the low 
snow-line by a dripping forest of Antarctic birch, 
its sombre green seared at short intervals by blue- 
white glaciers which push their frozen hummocks 
to the water’s verge, or discharge a cascade from 
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measures through which a lion’s share of 
these new pastures fell into the hands of 
a company owning a million sheep; but 
there must still be plenty of room for 
enterprise. From the inlet ports above 
mentioned, that begin to export Patagonian 
wool, a rough road runs 140 miles to the 
capital of the territory, Punta Arenas on 
the Magellan Strait. 

Between the Tierra del Fuego archipelago 
and the mainland crooks this channel, its 
shores belonging to Chile, but the naviga- 
tion of it is held to be neutral. By it 
steamers can cut off the difficult rounding 
of the Horn; but even for them the intricate 
passage, with its shifting winds and snow 
squalls, requires caution; and they must 
anchor at night for w^ant of lighthouses, 
where landing malkes no easy matter, and 
too many hapless crews have come to land 
against their will.^ From the outstanding 
rock called Cape Pillar at the west end, to 
Cape Virgins at the east, the Strait is over 
300 miles long, narrowing at one point to 
about a couple of miles, elsewhere opening 
out into deep indentations of the moun- 
tainous land. About the centre it makes its 
boldest bend round the Brunswick Penin- 
sula ended by Cape Froward, the most 
southerly point of the mainland. On the 
eastern neck of this is Punta Arenas (“ Sandy 
Point ”), that can style itself the southern- 
most town of the world. Thirty miles 
farther south was the old Port Famine, 
whose name suggests how it came to be 
abandoned. 

Punta Arenas was once a mere convict 
settlement, and post of a few traders dealing 
with the Patagonian Indians for seal-skins, 
furs, ostrich-feathers, and gold-dust, which 
appears to abound in the streams inland; 
and there are also silver, and coal not yet 

cliffs so high that only an icy spray, touched with 
rainbow hue, falls athwart the steamer’s deck. 
Throughout all the year the roaring sou ’west wind 
blusters past, bringing in its train — save for some 
short deceptive calm — showers of rain and sleet 
and a cloak of trailing mist. Such are the famous 
Straits of Magellan, which guard the yet more 
broken channels and islands terminating in 
Cape Horn — 'a fit barrier of the wild races who, 
in that wild land, mark man’s farthest limit to the 
south.” 
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made profitable. It is now a naval station 
and free port, grown fast to be a place of 
some dozen thousand people, among whom 
foreigners of all European nations take the 
lead, enjoying what is called an “ invi- 
gorating ” climate, not so dismal as might 
be feared, and rather bleak all the year 
round than very severe in winter. Skating 
can be had here, as hardly elsewhere in 
South America; and Britons may be at- 
tracted by the natural golf ground of the 
sandy shore, over which indeed the town 
begins to lay itself out far and wide, as if 
sure of its prosperity. This “ pink and 
zinc town has had spurts of Klondyke 
excitement in the gold finds of the glaciered 
coasts about it, where black sand, washed up 
by the stormy waves, may yield a good deal 
of gold dust to patient adventurers w^ho 
can contrive to win and work it in spells 
of calm weather. Nuggets also have turned 
up here and there; but companies formed 
on the strength of such finds have not pros- 


pered. A steadier return may be from the 
sheep-farming now^ pushed across the straits, 
while enterprising Scotsmen and others are 
breaking up the pampas behind by barbed- 
wire fences and stations provided with 
sheep-shearing machinery. 

To the south of the mainland lies Tierra 
del Fuego, the “ Land of Fire to which 
Magellan gave the name “ Land of Smoke ” 
from the numerous Indian camp-fires he 
saw along its forbidding coast, but the 
geographers of that day willingly heightened 
all hints of mystery. ‘‘ Land of Ice ” would 
be a better title for this bleak archipelago, 
where the greenery of more northern archi- 
pelagoes seldomer clothes the brown rocks, 
whose outermost point fitly bears the name 
Desolation Island. Life and vegetation 
seem stunted among windy ridges from 
which, describes Darwin, the characteristic 
prospect is of “ irregular chains of hills, 
mottled with patches of snow, deep yel- 
lowish-green valleys, and arms of the sea 
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intersecting the land in many directions 
The lower slopes, unless on the wind-lashed 
western side, may be thick-set with woods, 
through which torrents are the only passage; 
then comes a band of peat reaching to the 
low snow-line; if a flat patch is found, it is 
a swamp; and under the dripping trees the 
ground is a sponge of decaying vegetation. 

The main mass of mountain land is the 
proper Tierra del Fuego, cut off by gorges 
of sea from other islands, many of them 
bearing English names, Dawson, Clarence, 
Londonderry, and so on, since the chief 
surveys of this region have been undertaken 
by British mariners, first of them under Sir 
John Narborough in Charles IFs reign, and 
most famous the epoch-making voyage of 
the Beagle that was school for Darwin, who 
by later travellers is accused of somewhat 
exaggerating the savagery of this region. 
The chief range, in the rougher western 
half of the main island, is named after him, 
at each end rising to about 7000 feet in the 
peaks of Mount Sarmiento and Mount 
Darwin. On the south this island is separ- 
ated by the Beagle Channel from a maze of 
smaller ones, the southernmost pushing out 
a snout of black rock, the Horn ” that has 
been such a bugbear to mariners in a so 
stormy and chilly latitude, and that seems 
likely to have its nose put much out of joint 
by the Panama Canal. 

With its neighbour islands, Tierra del 
Fuego is about the size of Ireland. The 
eastern part of it, christened King Charles 
Southland, belongs to the Argentine 
Republic, where it has the smoother out- 
lines of the east coast, while the western 
side is broken up and drenched with rain 
in the same manner as the rest of southern 
Chile. The general aspect is of poverty- 


of To-day 

Stricken barrenness, yet, especially towards 
the east side, where the mountains fall away 
in height, there are plains of rich grass and 
forests of large trees, their edges bright 
with fuchsias and other flowering plants, 
so that parts prove not unfit for settlement. 

The proper natives are noted as one of 
the lowest types of savage, only four and 
a half feet high on an average, ugly and 
brutal, naked or scrimply clothed by bits 
of hide, with bows and arrows for weapons, 
and shell-fish as their main nourishment. 
They use bark canoes, and huddle together 
in haycock-like huts of earth and branches, 
about which great heaps of shells recall the 
‘‘ kitchen middens ’’ of northern Europe. 
Darwin states that in times of need the old 
hags of a band would be eaten sooner than 
its dogs, which might be useful in run- 
ning down a guanaco. Another great prize 
for such a miserable people would be the 
putrid body of a whale. Brave mission- 
aries, Catholic and Protestant, have made 
attempts at saving this race, but they seem 
to be dying out all the faster for efforts to 
raise them above their natural state of 
wandering bands in the west and south. 
On the mainland they have been replaced 
by a taller and stronger Patagonian stock, 
wild hunters giving no little trouble to the 
white men who adventure here to raise 
sheep on oases of grass-land among the 
mountains. These native Nimrods find 
game in sheep as well as in guanacos, and 
their depredations have been bloodily pun- 
ished by the settlers, adding new scenes of 
tragedy to dark records of buccaneering, 
mutiny, massacre, shipwreck, and starva- 
tion, but too much in keeping with the fogs 
and clouds that almost constantly shadow 
this misnamed “ Land of Fire 
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THE WEST INDIES 


General 

The West Indies liave been divided into three /A»nes: 
The outermost zone consists entirely of low tint islands, 
mostly without mountains, and made up verv te*- Mil 
rocks. It includes the Bahama, winch r.>iiMst en- 
tirely of low coralline reefs ami islands stretmung from the 
peninsula of Florida to near San Domiijgo. It includes 
also Natividad, Anegada, Soininero, Harbuda, aiid part 
of Barbadoes. Inside this outermost zone of low-lying 
islands (coral and of a recent formation) lie the grou|)« 
of islands that are known as the Greater Antilles and the 
Lesser Antilles. The whole of the islands -in fact, the 
whole of the West Indies — are often referred to as the 
Antilles, and their division into Greater and Lesser is a 
very convenient one. the (Greater Antilles having an area 
fully eight times tlie area of the Lesser. Both the Greater 


and |b Le>sc5 scjtn iragments of a land mass that once 
cow red ihe area now occujned hy the Caribl)ean Sea, 
extended considerably farther east into wluU is now 
the /‘tian.lic. 'Eliis, of course, did not take in the fiinge 
of .lands along the north-east coast of South America, 
UK iuding Trinidad and Tobago, Margarita, Tortuga, 
Buen Ayre, Curacao, and Oruba. These are really ile- 
lached parts of the mainland of South America. The 
Lesser Antilles, both ti»c Windward Islands to the north 
and the Leeward Islanos to the south, consist of a vol- 
canic chain of considerable age, thougli younger than the 
pliitonic system of the (Greater Antilles. These volcanic 
islands are mostly the upper part of volcanic cones, which 
in Dominica reach a height of between five and six 
thousand feet. The Greater Antilles include Cuba, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Porto Rico, and several small islands 
near their coasts. 


THE BAHAMAS 


Position, &c. 

North-east of the (Greater Antilles a vast space is oc- 
cupied hy the low-lying group of islands known as the 
Bahamas or as the Lucayan Archipelago. The islands 
form a British colony, the total area of which is 4450 stj. 
miles, with a population of over 60,000, of whom the vast 
majority are negroes. 

Surface, &c. 

The islands are low-lying, and are of coral formation. 
The highest hill in the Bahamas is on Cat Island, and 
reaches a height of only 400 ft. , and in none of the islands 
save in Andros is there a stream of running water. The 
people of the Bahamas get their water-supply from wells. 
The surface rocks are extremely hard, l)ul underneath 
they become softer, and can he sawn into blocks, which 
harden on exposure to the air. 

Soil, Climate, &c. 

The soil is, as a rule, thin, but very productive, though 
a part of the island of New Providence is known as the 
VOL. IV. 


“pine barrens”. Three kintls of soil are met with in 
the islands: a black soil of vt*getal>le matter where the 
land is under forests, a reddish clay, and a white soil along 
the shores. The climate is usually fine, but hurricanes 
and long droughts occur. From November to May the 
temperature ranges from 60 to 75 degrees, and during 
the rest of the year runs from 75 to 85 degrees. Hurri- 
canes occur from July to October, and the rainy season 
is reckoned to last from May to October. The islands 
produce olives, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, pome- 
granates, pine apples, sugar-cane, ginger, coffee, indigo, 
maize, tobacco, and yiease, besides sisal hemy), now tlie 
chief article of exyx>rt. 

Chief Islands 

New Providence, which contains the capital Nassau, 

Abaco, Harbour Island, Grand Bahama, St. Salvador, 
Eleuthera, Exuma, Watling Island, Acklin’s Island, 
Crooked Island, Great Inagua, and Andros Island are 

th.e chief islands of the Bahamas. One of the Bahamas 
was the first land touched at by Columbus in 1492. It 
was called by him .San Salvador; but though most y)eopIe 
believe the island to have been what is now called Watling 
241 70 
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Island, it is by no means certain which of the islands it 
was. 

Commerce, &c. 

The principal imports are: textiles, including cotton, 
linen, and woollen goods, which are imported to the 
value of about ^70,000 annually; flour, hominy, and rice, 
to the value of nearly ;^i30,ooo; sugar, t(' the value of 



^1^25, OCX); milk, butler, lard, and margarine, to the value 
t»f ;j;^30,ooo; spirits, wines, and tobacco, to the value of 
;^25,ooo; boots and shoes, to the value of ;^io,oc)0; 
meal, to the value of 10,000; and oils, to the value of 
1,000. Of exports, by far the most valuable are sisal 
and sponge, each of which, to the value of considerably 
more than j£‘ioo,ooo, is exported annually. Of smaller 
imports, the more important are tomatoes and pine*applcs, 
and the less important salt and shells. 

People and Government, &c. 

The negroes, who are mainly the descendants of former 
slaves, make up the bulk of the population. The whites 


Statistical Survey 

of the islands are for the most part sprung from the 
American loyalists, great numbers of whom, with what 
was left to them of their property, fled to these islands 
when the rebels succeeded. The total population of 
the Bahamas is estimated at between sixty and seventy 
thousand. 

The colony is under a governor, who is assisted by an 
executive council of nine, a legislative council of nine, 



and a representative assembly of twenty-nine members, 
cho.sen by electors with a property qualification. 

Education 

A system of free elementary .schools is supported hy 
the Government and controlled by a Board of Education. 
There are over fifty Government free schools, with be- 
tween seven and eight thousand enrolled pupils, besides 
over a dozen aided schools, with nearly a thousand 
enrolled pupils. There are in addition between twenty 
and thirty Church of England schools, with over iioo 
pupils; eleven private schools, with 200 pupils; and four 
Roman Catholic schools, with over 400 pupils. 


CUBA 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

Cuba, or, as it was called by the Spaniards, the 
“Pearl” or “ (^ueen of the Antilles”, is the largest of 
the West India Islands; and, from the time of its dis- 
covery by Columbus, who described it as “ the fairest 
land the eye had ever seen ”, save for the short lime in 
1762 when it was occujued by the British, remained a 
Spanish possession up till 1898. In that year Cuba, in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Paris which 
ended the Spanish- American War, became an indepen- 
dent nation under the supervision of the United Stales. 

It lies at the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, and is 


separated from the nearest part of the United States by 
the Straits of Fhjrida, nmghly fully too miles wide. 
Its most northern point is in lat. 23° 13' N., and its 
most southern, near Cape Cruz, in lat. 19® 48' N. If 
we include the Isle of Pines and the numerous Keys 
round the area of Cul>a, it may be taken as a little less 
than 46,000 sq. miles, that is about five-sixths the size 
of England and Wales. 

Surfoce, &c. 

The island is traversed in the direction of its length 
mountain ranges which are almost continuous; but it may 
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Cuba 


be described as hilly rather than as mountainous in the 
west, where the Organ Mountains rise to a height of be- 
tween two and three thousand feet. In the centre the 
surface is more open, though here and there are low 
forest-clad hills. The eastern part of the island is moun- 
tainous, and the Sierra Maestra or Macaca, part of which 
is known as the Copper Mountains (Sierra de Cobre), 
stretches along the coast and reaches, in Pico Tarquino, 
a height of 8400 ft. Other well-known Cuban peaks are 
the Gran Fiedra, over 5000 ft. high, and the Cerro de 
Oro, over 3000 ft. 

There are, properly speaking, no large rivers in Cuba, 
though the largest, the Canto y has a length of 150 miles, 
of which about 90 miles are navigable by small boats. 
Others of the Cuban rivers disappear in limestone caves 
and flow for miles in underground channels. The largest 
of the Cuban lakes is Laki Arigiianahoy which has an area 
of barely 6 sq. miles. 

Cuba has a coast-line which, with its indentations, 
measures more than 2000 miles, and is fringed almost all 
round the island by reefs and shallows wb eh stretch 'wn 
for 2 or 24 miles into the sea. There arc. l•.>vv«.vcr, 
excellent bays and harbours on ah the roasts. Havana, 
indeed, is one of the finest harl jours in *’.0 West Indies. 
Among other harbours may be mentioned Guantanamo, 
Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, and Bahia de Jagua 
{Cierijiiegos) on the south coast; Bahia Honda and 
Cubanas, on the north-west coast; and Baraca, Nipe, 
Cabonico, Padre, Cardenas, and Matanzas, on the 
north-east and nortli coasts. 

Climate 

Although Cuba lies almost entirely within the tropics 
and its climate is, as one would expect, hot and dry during 
the greater part of the year, it is, nevertheless, both 
healthy and equable, and quite suited for European settle- 
ment, as is shown by the vigour <jf its Creole population, 
who are all of pure Spanish descent. The mean tem- 
perature of the lowland coast hills ranges from 77” at 
Havana to 82-5° at Santiago de Cifija. In the interior 
the temperature is considerably lower. The rainfall varies 
according to the situation. In some parts the average is 
as low as 40 in. and in others as high as 160 in. The 
prevailing winds are the cool “northers” from Novem- 
ber to February, and during the rest of the year the 
easterly trades. Snow is almost unknown, though ice 
forms occasionally during the prevalence of the 
“ northers 

Productions 

Forests of mahogany, cedar, ebony, fustic, and other 
useful woods abound. Cuba is specially remarkable for 
the number and plentifulness of its palms. Of these the 
royal palm, met with almost everywhere, is extremely 
ornamental and of great economic value. The chief grain 
grown is Indian corn or maize, though considerable 
quantities of rice are also produced. Cotton, cocoa, and 
indigo are cultivated ; but the principal crops are sugar, 
tobacco, and coffee. 

Of the total surface it is said that scarcely more than a 
tenth has ever at any one time been under cultivation. 


A considerable extent of country is given up to cattle- 
breeding; and, besides maize, vegetables, cassava or 
manioc, onions, garlic, poultry, honey, and wax are pro- 
duced on the farms. 

Among the fruits grown are oranges, pine-apples, 
shaddock, plantains, Imnanas, melons, lemons, and sweet 
linies. Figs and strawberries are also produced. Formerly 
tlie coffee was the most extensive on the island, but sugar- 
grtJwing is now the chief occupation. 

Except for bats Culja jjossc.sses few native species of 
mammals. Among these may be mentioned the agouti 
or ca' v. Native spt‘cies of birds are numerous, and 
there arc beside., many migrants from the United Slates. 
There are no \H)ison(ms snakes. 

The chief miner.i.i ilistrict ol Cuba is in the Sierra 
Mae.strri in the s. uth-east of the island. There, near 
Sen 1, de ('uba, there arc mines of iron which employ 
over 40(X) w<aUr i n. Not far from Santiago, in a part of 
tb.* Sierra Macsira to which the name Sierra del Cobre 
IS given, arc situated mines which w'ere at one time the 
la>i- .'.t producers of co})])cr in the world. In another 
p. u of the Sierra Maestra, near Ponupo, there are very 
productive manganese beds. There are rich beds of 
asphalt in the neighbourhood of (iiardenas Bay ; and salt 
also is an important product. Gold and silver are met 
with, but very sparin;. y. 

Inhabitants 

When discovered. Culja is said to liave been occupied 
by no fewer than thirty distinct liibes. But in less than 
a hundred years, that is, long before the close of the 
sixteenth century, the whole native population had dis- 
appeared, and its [jlace had to be taken by slaves 
brought from the neighbouring islands or from the main- 
land. The place of these was in (urn taken by negroes 
brought from the west coast of Africa. 

The population of Cuba inay be estimated roughly at a 
little over three millions, of whom about three-fourths are 
whites, and the rest negroes. With the exception of a 
small percentage, who W’cre born in Spain, the w hiles are 
mainly “Creoles”, that is, descendants of wliites wdio had 
settled in the island, but vvlio were themselves l>orn there. 
The planters, that is, those who own and cultivate the 
sugar, tobacco, and ccjffee estates, are generally of 
.Spanish descent. They call themselves Cubans, and are 
a gentle, industrious, and generally peaceable race, ex- 
ceedingly courteous and well behaved. The labouring 
class is composed mainly of the blacks, the de.scendants 
of the former slaves. 

Communications and Commerce 

There are about 1300 miles of road open for vehicular 
traffic in Cuba, and between three and four thousand 
miles of railway. In addition many of the large sugar 
estates have private lines connecting them with the main 
lines. Several important railw^ay exten.sions have been 
])rospected, and the subject of the nationalization of the 
railways is under consideration. To carry on the foreign 
trade of Cuba nearly 6ckx) vessels of a net tonnage of 
about 9, OCX), 000 tons enter and clear its ports annually, 
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while its coastwise trade employs nearly 15,000 vessels of Constitution and Government 

netirly 3,000,000 tons net. 

Mannfacturas. -* The manufactures of Cuba are not According to the Constitution of 1900, Cuba forms a 
nearly as important as they might he, giving employment republic under the supervision of the United States of 

to little more than 16 per cent of the wage earners. America, and has for its executive a President and a Vice- 

Thes^ of them that are of any importance are chiefly con- President, and for its legislature, a Senate and a House 

nected with the sugar and tol)acco industries. The of Representatives. Under the supervision of the United 

forests of the country have hardly been touched, except States, Cuba is not allowed to make any treaty with 

the mahogany, which is sent mainly to the United States, a foreign power that might endanger her independence 

and cedar, which is used to make cigar boxes. There or to contract debts which the current revenue could 

are a few old handicraft industries, like the making of hats, not meet, and the United States is allowed certain 

some tanning is done, and some fruits are preserved; but powers of intervention and has the use of certain naval 

the chief manufacture is, after all, cigars and cigarettes. stations. 

To this must be added the manufacture of sugar, rum, and Besides the President there is a Cabinet, consisting of 
whisky. Havana is the centre of the tobacco industries. the Secretaries of State or Chiefs of the various public 

Commerce. — The principal exports from Cuba are departments, 

sugar, tobacco, and fruit products. The chief imports The Congress is made up of a Senate of twenty-four 

are food stuffs, textiles, machinery, metals and metal members, or four for each of the six provinces into which 

goods, and chemicals. The following table will show the island is divided, and of a House of Representatives, 

the imports and exports of Cuba to different countries in consisting of one member for every 25,000 inhabitants. 

1919. 

Imports and Exports ok Cuba 

IN Mn.i.ioNs OK PotiNDs Educatiofl 

From thirty to forty per cent of the population are 
reported to be unable to read, but this is only about half 
the percentage of the unable- to-read at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Compulsory education was not en- 
forced in Cuba till 1899. Then it was decided that each 
municipality should have a School Board and that school 
attendance should be compulsory. The Government 
maintains six secondary schools or “institutes”, one in 
i each province, and there is a University at Havana. 

Trade with Great Britain, 1919 


Exported to Cuba Value 


China and Earthenware 
Colton Piece Goods 
Chemicals 
Food and Drink 
Raw Materials ... 


HAITI (OR HISPANIOLA) 

General it is traversed throughout its length by the Sierra Cibao 

(“Rocky Mountains”). In the eastern part the range 
Haiti, called by the Spaniards Santo Domingo, origin- sinks down to a single ridge, little more than a thousand 

ally Espaiiola (L. Hispamola)^ is, next to Cuba, the f^et high, but towards the middle it broadens out and 

largest of the West India Islands. It has an area of throws off a number of secondary ridges. In one of these, 

29,000 sq. miles, just a little less than Scotland, and is MLoimt Tina, the Antilles reach their greatest height, 

divided into the two republics of Haiti in the west of the 10,300 ft. In the central ridge the highest point reached 

island, and Santo Domingo in the east. is in the Pico del Yagui (9700 ft.), in the neighbourhood 

of which there are several peaks nearly as high. 

Surface Vega Real plain or depression separates the Cibao 

highlands from the Monte Cristi coast range. The Monte 
Haiti is a mountainous island, ruggedly mountainous Cristi range turns its steepest face towards the plain, and 

indeed, as its native name Hayti (Highlands) indicates. falls more irregularly towards the sea on the north. 


^■634, 000 

374.000 

115.000 

103.000 
13,000 


Imported from (’iiba. ' Value. 

Sugar ... ... ^15,000,000 

l\)bacco ((’igars and Cigarettes) , 2,000,000 

Spirits, Molas.scs, and Honey ... i 700,000 
Raw* Materials ... ... ... | 81,000 

Manufactures ... ... ... 6,000 


Countries from which Imports are [ Value of Value of 

got or to which Exports arc sent, j Imports from. P'xports to. 

The United States of America ! 47 70 

Other American countries .... 5 2 

The United Kingdom ... ! 2 20 

Spain I 3 I. I 

France I 1 .•(’ 2 

All other countries ! S i 
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The mountain ridges, which are covered to near their 
summits with thick forests, are separated from each other 
by long deep valleys. 

Lakes and Rivers 

Several large lakes cut off the south-western peninsula 
from the rest of the island. These stretch from Port-au- 
Prince to the Bay of Neyba. The largest of these is 
Enriquillo or Xaragua, which is 27 miles long by 8 
broad, and is also very deep. 

There are four rivers that may ])e noted. These rise 
in the central highlands of the island, and flow respec- 
tively north-west, west, south, and east to the sea. The 
Great Yaqui rises in Mount Vaqui, and flows north-west 
into Manzanillo Bay. The Little Vaqui rises in the same 
heights, and flows southwards to the Caribbean Sea. The 
Tuni, which rises near the same heights, flows east into 
Samana Bay. These rivers are not so long or so iaige as 
the Artibonite which, rising in the same central high 
lands, flows west into the Gulf of Gf)naue. 

Climate 

Owing to the different heights of different parts of its 
surface, Haiti has a greater variety of climates than any 
other of the Antilles. During the rainy season, which 
lasts from April to October, tlie heat is oppressive in 
such low and sheltered situations as Port-au-Prince, but 
the temperature in the highlands is low, though even there 
it never falls below 45” F. The annual rainfall is abun- 
dant, averaging no less than 120 in. 

History 

Haiti was discovered by Columbus on December 6, 
1492, and on its shores was planted the first permanent 
colony set up by Europeans in the New World, the town 
of Santo Domingo, which was founded in 1496, nearly 
four years after the discovery of the island. At the time 
of its discovery the island was occupied by gentle Arawak 
tribes, who numbered according to Columbus 1,000,000, 
and according to Las Casas 3,000,000. Within fifty 
years all had been exterminated save a handful, who 
sought refuge in the upland central districts. Negroes 
seem to have been introduced into the island as early as 
1505, and rapidly took the place of the gentle Arawaks. 

In the seventeenth century Frenchmen began to settle 
on the island, and the eastern part of it was ceded to 
France by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. In 1791 there 
was a fierce revolt of the slaves. The war was carried 
on with the utmost ferocity; no quarter was given ; 
captives were butchered and tortured; and the negro 
revolt under Toussaint Breda (“ L’Ouverture ”), was 
everywhere successful. The island again came under 
the dominion of France, to which country, by the 
Treaty of Basle in 1795, Spain surrendered her portion. 
By the treacherous seizure of Toussaint in 1802, and an 
attempt to re-e.stablish slavery in the island, Napoleon 
provoked a second rebellion. Since 1804 the history of 
the island is a story of revolution, civil war, murder, and 
persecution. 


REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

Position, Size, &c. 

The Republic of Haiti occupies the western part of 
the island, and corresponds pretty nearly with the former 
French colony of the same name. It has an estimated 
area of over 10,000 sq. miles, and the population is esti- 
mated variously at from 1^ to 2| millions. The majority 
of these are negroes, though there are also great numbers 
of muliitto Haitians. The official language is French, but 
most ol he people use a debased dialect, spoken of as 
Creole Frencli. 

Production and Commerce 

(Mifce is the important product, but the develop- 

ment of the industry is greatly hampered by an export 
duly. ( ocoa is largely grown, and year by year Haiti 
exports increasing (piantities of cotton. Tobacco is culti- 
v.ited, and cigars and cigarettes are made. Sugar is 
grown, rum and other spirits are distilled, and logwood 
and other valuable woods are e\})orted. 

The mineral resources of Haiti are quite undevelope»l. 
Gold, .silver, copper, i, 'n, antimony, and tin, as well as 
sulphur, coal, nickel, and limestone are met with, but are 
little worked. In the last few years some attempts have 
been made to w'ork the copper-mines, and concessions 
have been granted to f'om panics for mining coal and iron. 

The imports and exports of Haiti are about of equal 
value, and are estimated at considerably less than half a 
million sterling each. 

The chief imports are cottons, sacks, machinery, iron- 
work, flour, lard, and kerosene. The exj^orts in order of 
weight or quantity consist of: logw'ood, coffee, gum, 
cotton, honey, and beeswax. The total length of rail- 
way in the republic is 64 miles, and the length of tele- 
graph lines 124 miles. Port-au-Prince, the capital, is 
joined to Cape Haiti by a road 169 miles long, and with 
Morebalais and Las Corbas by 33 miles of roadway. 

Divisions, &c. 

Haiti is divided into five tleparlmenls: north, north- 
west, Artibonite, west, and soutli. The chief towns are: 
Port-au-Prince, with an excellent harbour and a p<^pula- 
tion of 120,000; Cape Haiti, 20,000; Jacmel, 20,000; Les 
Cayes, 20,000; Gonaive, 8000; &c. 

Government, &c. 

In 1916 the United States by a treaty, ratified by the 
Senate, took over the control of the finances and police of 
Haiti, guaranteeing the integrity of the territory, and 
undertaking to develop its resources. Virtually, there- 
fore, Haiti is a United States Protectorate. 

The affairs of the country are administered by a Presi- 
dent, who is elected for seven years by the Senate and 
the Chamber of Representatives, and wh.> is paid a salary 
of ^^4800 a year. The legislative authority is held by 
the Chamber of Re})resentatives of ninety-nine njembers, 
elected directly for lliree years by all male citizens, and 
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by a Senate of thirty-nine members chosen indirectly for 
six years. Under the President there are five Secretaries 
of State for the management of affairs. 

Religion and Instruction 

The rdigion of Haiti is Roman Catholicism, and there 
is in the republic a Roman Catholic archbishop with 
four suffragan bishops. The Roman Catholic clergy are 
French. Public education is very defective, especially 
in the rural districts; but it is free, and in 1910 was 
made compulsory. 

SANTO DOMINGO 

Position, &c. 

Santo Domingo, or as it is often called San Domingo, 
or the Dominican Republic, occupies the eastern and 
larger part of the Island of Hisiianiola, and has an area 
of about 19,000 s<p miles, and a population estimated at 
about one million. The bulk of the population use the 
Spanish language, though along the Haitian border the 
bastard French of the negro republic is used by many, 
and in the Samana peninsula in the north-east there are 
a few hundred farmers, descendants of American negro 
emigrants of 1828, who speak a corrupt form of English. 

History 

The Dominican Republic was founded in 1844, when 
it sei)arated from Haiti. Between 1844 and 1861 there 
were constant struggles for the presidency between Pedro 
Santana and Buenaventura Biiez until Jiminez became 
President. In 1861 Santana, with the consent of the 
people, proclaimed the reunion with Spain, The Spanish 
dominion, however, lasted only till 1864, when there was 
a successful revolution of the San Domingans under Jose 
Maria Cabral, and in 1865 the Spaniards withdrew ffom 
the country. Great disorders followed in San Domingo, 
where from iSSo to 1886 F. A. de Marino was president 
and dictator. Under a treaty with the United Slates, 
ratified in 1907 in security for a loan of ;^4, 000,000 
sterling, the United States of America appoints the 
General- Receiver of Dominican Customs. From 1912 to 
1914, and from 1915 to 1916, the country was in a most 
disorderly condition. Disturbance followed disturbance 
until at last in May, 1916, the United Stales of America 
intervened, occupied all the principal ports, and placed 
the country under a military governor appointed by the 
United Slates. 


Production, &c. 

A great variety of minerals is met with in the republic, 
gold and copper being the chief. Iron and petroleum 
are also found, but the coal met with is of little com- 
mercial value. Silver and platinum have been found, 
and there are quantities of limestone and sandstone 
suitable for building purposes. 

Most of the country is cultivable, and there is an area 
of nearly 5000 sq. miles suitable for grazing. Tobacco 
is grown in the north of San Domingo, and cocoa in the 
east. Sugar-growing is an industry of increasing im- 
portance. In 1918-9, between two and three hundred 
thousand tons of sugar, valued at over ;^4,ocX),ooo, were 
exported ; cocoa to the value of close on a million ster- 
ling; tobarco to the value of over three-quarters of a 
million. Coffee, cotton,, logwood, mahogany, cedar, 
gum, hides, honey, and wax are also exported. The 
imports, chiefly from the United States, include cotton 
goods, rice, iron and steel manufactures, bags, sacks, &c., 
leather manufactures, chemicals, and agricultural im- 
plements. 

Government 

Since 1916 the constitutional system of government 
has been in abeyance, and the affairs of the country have 
been under the control of the military governor appointed 
by the United Stales Government. 

Topography 

Santo Domingo, the capital of the republic, was 
founded in 1496 by Bartolomeo, the brother of Colum- 
bus. It is situated on the south coast at the mouth of 
the river Ozama, and its cathedral contains the reputed 
tomb of Columbus ; while in the fortress, the cell in w'bich 
he and his brother were confined by order of Bobadilla 
is shown. It has a population of nearly 30,000. 
Santiago de los Caballeros has a population of 15,000, 
San Pedro of 10,000, Puerto Plata and La Vega have 
about 8000 inhabitants each, wliile Azua, San Francisco, 
and Moca have each about 5000 inhabitants. 

Religion and Education 

The religion of the State is Roman Catholic ; but other 
forms of religion are permitted. Primary education is 
free and compulsory, and is supported by the communes 
with the help of a Government grant. Besides the 
primary schools, there are public superior schools, tech- 
nical schools, and normal schools. In 1914 the Profes- 
sional Institute.was by decree formed into a University. 


JAMAICA 


Position, See. 

Jamaica lies about 80 miles south of the eastern end 
of Cuba, and about the same distance west of Hispaniola. 
It is the third in size of the Greater Antilles and the 
largest of the British West India Islands. It has an 
area of over 4200 sq. miles, and if we include its depen- 
dencies — Turks and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, 


Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays— it has a total area of 
4431 sq. miles, and a population of close on a million. 

Surfoce Features, &c. 

A mountainous backbone runs through the island from 
east to west, throwing off subsidiary spurs which run 
from south-east to north- w^est. The eastern section of 



Jamaica 


the central chain forms the Blue Mountains, which reach 
their greatest height in Blue Mountain Peak, 7360 ft. 
high. The central and western part of the island is 
occupied by a limestone tableland. Numerous streams, 
many of them in times of flood devastating torrents, flow 
from the tableland to the sea, but these streams are fur 
the most part not navigable. 

Climate 

While the climate varies much, as we would expect, 
with the altitude, it is on the whole exceedingly healthy. 
It is warm near the coast, but on the uplands it is very 
mild and equable. What we may call the southern 
lowlands are both drier and waimer than the northern. 
At Kingston the temperature ranges from 67° to 90® F., 
and the rainfall seldom exceeds 44 inches. At Cinchona, 
4907 feet above sea- level, the temperature varies from 
57*5® to 68*5®, while the rainfall is 105*5 inches. Ihere 
is really no month without rain, but the rainy season> 
proper in May and October last each for three weeks 

Production 

Owing to the plentiful rainfall and to the position of 
the island in the middle of the Caribbean Sea, Jamaica 
plant life is very rich, and includes types from North, 
Central, and South America, and a few specimens from 
Europe, as well as the plants commonly met with in .he 
tropics. Its forests include, besides logwood and fustic, 
rosewood, satinwood, mahogany, lignum vitae, lancewood, 
and ebony. Pimento is a native of the island, and sup- 
plies us with all-spice or Jamaica pepper. Palms, includ- 
ing the coco-nut palm, abound, and among the fruits 
grown may be mentioned the orange, shaddock, lime, 
pine-apple, banana, as well as grapes, melons, avocado 
pears, and bread-fruit. Maize and guinea -corn are 
grown, and guinea-grass is cultivated for the use of cattle 
and horses. 

The island produces a great variety of marbles. 
Copper ores are widely diffused, but are difficult to 
work. Associated with some of the copper ores there 
are traces of gold, and lead and cobalt occur as do 
manganese iron ores. 

History 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in May, 1494, 
and though he called it Santiago, it has always kept 
its native Indian name, which means “the island of 
springs ”. 

Its former capital, Spanish Town (St. lago de la 
Vega) was founded in 1523, and was plundered and 
burned by Sir Anthony Shirley when he attacked the 
island in 1596. 

The island was seized by Admirals Penn and Venables 
in 1655, and the Spaniards expelled in 1658. The escaped 
slaves of the Spanish planters took to the bills ; and, as the 
Maroons,, were a source of great trouble down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. The emancipation of slaves 
in 1832 hit the Jamaica planters very hard. In 1907 
a dreadful earthquake visited the island. Almost every 
building in Kingston and in Port Royal was destroyed or 
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l^dly damaged. At the time the destructive effect of 
the earthquake was a severe check to the prosperity of 
the island. 

People, &c. 

Three-fourths of the entire population of Jamaica are 
black, and, according to all accounts, have made steady and 
wonderful progress in the last century; and the visitor is 
at once impressed by the courtesy and respect for law and 
order of the inhabitants. 

Coinmunications, &c. 

There are about 2 >. o miles of railway open in the island, 
alx^ui miles <>f teJegrapb, and nearly 1000 miles of 
telephone line; wnile there are between two and three 
thousjimi miles of r .mdway. Excluding Admiralty shipping, 
the total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared in 1918 
was neatly 1,200,000 Lons. 

The lollowing shows the chief imports and exports for 
the year 1918. 


Imports. 

Volue. 

Exports. 

Value. 

Flour . . . 

^456,000 

Sugar 

;£‘6i4,ooo 

Cotton 
goods / 

;£6i7,ooo 

Logwood and \ 

logwood extract) 

;^405,cxx) 

Fish 

;C250,000 

bananas 

;^300,OCX> 



Coffee 

I ^^220 , 000 



Ct>coa 

Z155.OOO 



Rum 

1 ;f 42,000 


The imports from the United States are estimated at 
/’2, 300,000, while the imports from the United Kingdom 
are valued at rather less than one-fourth of that amount. 
On the other hand, the exports to the United Kingdom 
are valued at about a million and a half annually, while 
the exports to the United States are of considerably less 
than half that value. The total imports are valued at 
about 34 millions annually, and the total exports at about 
2f millions. 

Topography 

Kingston, the capital, has a population of over 50,000, 
but none of the other towns in the island reach 10,000. 
The chief are: Spanish Town, the former capital; Port 
Antonio, Montego Bay, Savannah-la-Mar, and Port 
Maria. 

Government 

Jamaica is ruled by a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, and he is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legis- 
lative Council, of which the Governor is president, and 
which consists of five ex-officio, ten nominated, and four- 
teen elected members. 

Religion 

There is no established Church. In the island in 1918 
there were 234 churches belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, 69 Presbyterian churches, 79 Roman Catholic, 138 
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Wesleyan Methodist, 201 Baptist, 30 Moravian, 26 Chris- 
tian Churches, 31 Congregational, 30 National Baptist 
Convention of America, 44 United Methodist Kree, 12 
Church of S'otland, 20 Salvation Army, 46 Seventh Day 
Adventists, and 3 Jewish. No accurate statistics as to 
membership exist. 

Education and Justice 

In 1918-9 there were about yoo public elementary 


Statistical Survey 

schools, with nearly ioo,cxx) pupils enrolled, and with 
an average attendance of between sixty and seventy 
thousand. There are three training colleges for women 
and one for men, and there are also two secondary schools, 
largely supported by the Government. There are besides 
endowed secondary and high schools and industrial 
schools. 

There is a resident magistrate in each parish, and 
there are besides a higli court of justice and circuit 
courts. 


PORTO RICO 


Position, &c. 

Porto Rico is tlie smallest but by far the most densely 
peopled of the Greater Antilles. It lies to the east 
of Haiti, from which it is separated by the Mona 
Passage, and to the west of the \'irgin Islands. It has 
an area of 3606 s(|. miles, and a ijopulation of over 
i| millions. 

Surface, &c. 

The interior of the island forms an elevated plateau, 
which is crossed by several l<»w wooded ranges, running 
generally in an east to west direction, and reaching their 
greatest height in the Yunque peak of the Sierra Lu- 
quillo. In the interior of the island there are grassy 
plains or savannas, on which numerous herds are pas- 
tured; and along the north coast considerable stretches 
of fertile land occur. 

Climate 

The climate of Porto Rico is, on the whole, healthy. 
The island lies in the regit)n of the iu)rth-east trade 
winds, and its annual average temperature ranges from 
yS'’ to 82“ F. The lowest winter temperature is alx^ut 
56'’, and the highest summer temperature is lOo'" F. 
The whole island is frequently visited by hurricanes or 
cyclones that do great damage. 

Productions 

Tile higher slopes of the hills are still covered with the 
remains of the primeval forests that at one time covered 
the island; but the greater part of the surface is now 
under cultivation, and the woods have given place to 
coffee shrubs, sugar cane, toliacco, and other plants of 
economic value. 

The mineral resources of the island are extremely limited. 
There are large phosphate deposit.s along the south coast, 
and guano has been worked in Mona Island, off the 
west coast. 

The chief products of the island are sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, pine-apples, grape-fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea-island cotton, sisal and other textile fibres, 
guano phosphate, and vegetables. Its chief manufactures 
are cigars, cigarettes, hats, and embroideries. 


Commerce, &c. 

There are more than lioo miles of road, and between 
300 and 400 miles of railway. The railway system goes 
almost round the island, and penetrates the interior also. 
There are nearly 2000 miles of telephone and telegraph 
wire, and there are clr>se on a hundred post-offices and 
nearly eighty telegraph stations. Between three and four 
million tons of shipping annually enter the harlx:)urs of 
Torto Rico from the United States and elsewhere. The 



Island of Culebia, between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, 
has a very good harbour. 

The exports from Porto Rico amount, in round num- 
l)ers, to 16 millions sterling, of which the United States 
takes about nine-tenths and the rest of the world one-tenth. 
The imports into Porto Rico, which consist chiefly of 
foodstuffs, manufactured articles, and chemicals, are esti- 
mated at alnnit 14, 000,000 sterling annually. Eleven- 
twelfths of the imports come from the United States, and 
only one-twelfth from foreign countries. 

Inhabitants 

Though discovered by Columbus in 1493 and conquered 
by Ponce de Leon in 1508, Porto Rico received little 
attention from Spain. On this account the native Indians 
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Porto Rico — 

were allowed to survive till i8ii, when in a revolt against 
Spanish rule most of them perished. At present, though 
there is a lack of reliable statistics, we may estimate the 
racial distribution of I he population to be somewhat as fol- 
lows : whites, including those of Spanish slock and Anglo- 
Americans, as well as other whites, about 800,000; nm- 
lattoes, about 400,000; full-blooded negroes, between 

40.000 and 50,000; besides a few Chinese and Japanese. 
The coloured population is a little more than one-third 
of the total, that is, it is in nearly the same proportion 
to the total as in Cuba. 

Divisions and Towns 

Porto Rico is divided into seven administrative de- 
partments or senatorial districts. The chief towns aie: 
San Juan, the capital, which has a population of about 

50.000. It stands on a small island off tbr .loriti coast, 
and is joined to the mainland by bridges and a causeway. 
Forty-five miles south-west of San Juan is Ponce, the 
largest town in the island, with a jnipulation of between 

60.000 and 70,000. Its harbour is -v spacious one. 
Mayaguez, with a population 3f between 40,000 and 

50.000, is an important seaport near ih: middle of the 


VIRGIN 

Position, &c. 

The Virgin Islands of the United Stales w'ere formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, and were purchased 
from Denmark by the United Stales in 1916. The group 
comprises the Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John, with a total area of 132 sq. miles and a total popu- 
lation of close on 30,000. Others of the Virgin Islands 
belong to Great Britain. These include \’irgin (jorda, 
Anegada, Tortola, &c., which form a dependency of the 
government of the Leeward Islands. 

Government, &c. 

All military, civil, and judicial powers are in the hands 
of the Governor, who is appointed by the President of 
the United States. The Governor, however, acts with 
the advice of the Senate, and, as far as possible, the 
Danish code of laws of 1906 are continued until Congress 
shall arrange otherwise. The Danish citizens on the 
islands were, at the time of the purenase, given the optuui 
of keeping their Danish citizenship by making a declara- 
tion or of becoming citizens of the United States. 

Topography, &€• 

In the United Slates islands there are three towns; 


Virgin Islands 

west coast. Arecibo, Aguadilla, Ouayma, and Humacao 

are chief towns of the departments of the siime name. 

Government 

By the “Organic Act” of Congress (1917) American 
citizenship was granted to the people of Porto Rico, the 
legislative and executive functions were separated, judges 
and magistrates were appointed, and an elective Senate 
instituted. The (iovernor, who is appointed by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, holds the executive power. 
The I *gi-slature consists of a Senate of nineteen members 
and a li. use oJ Representatives of thirty-nine members. 
The island is represented in Congress by a Resident 
Commissioner eleurd by (he people for a term of four 
years 

Education 

In iSgg the school system of Porto Rico was reorgan- 
ised, and education was made compulsory. There are 
o’.er 1700 schools, with more than i6o,ocx) pupils, besides 
a number of private schools. There is also a university 
open both to men and to women. 


ISLANDS 

Charlotte Amalie, on the Island of St. Thomas, and 
Christiansted and frederiksted, on the Island of St. 
Croix. The islands are at irregular intervals visited by 
terrific hurricanes. During one of these in the nineteenth 
century all the shipping in St. Thomas harbour was 
either sunk or driven ashore, and no fewer than 1000 
lives were lost. 

Productions, Commerce, &c. 

The islands are b)r the most part rocky or .sandy and 
barren. Sugar, coffee, cotton, maize, and indigo are the 
chief productions. The island of St. John is noted for 
its bay-oil, and St. Thomas for bay-rum. St. Croix 
makes rum, grows canes, and rears cattle. There is a 
fortnightly steamship service between New York and St. 
Thomas. 

Education 

Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas there are 
eight public and ten private and parochial schools, with 
about sixty teachers and nearly 1800 pupils, and in St. 
Croix seven public and seventeen private and parochial 
schools, with over .seventy teachers and about 2CXX) 
pupils. 
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THE LEEWARD ISLANDS 


Position, &c. 

The Leeward Islands consist of an outer coral chain 
and an inner volcanic chain. The outer chain consists of 
the British islands of Sombrero, Anguilla, Barbuda, 
and Antign^a; of the French islands of St. Bartholomew, 
D^sirade, and Marie Galante; and of St. Martin, a small 
island, the north part of which belongs to France and the 
south to the Netherlands, forming part of the colony of 
Cura9ao. The inner or volcanic islands consist of the 
British islands of Dominica, St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
Montserrat ; oi the two large French islands of Guade* 
loupe and Martinique ; and of the Dutch islets of Saba 
and St. Eustatius. 

The British Leeward Islands have a total area of about 
715 sq. miles, and a total population estimated at about 
1 30,000. 

Divisions 

The British Crown Colony is divided into five Presi- 
dencies: Antigua, with Barbuda and Bedonda, has 
an area of 170 sq. miles, and a population of over 
32,000; St. Kitts, with Nevis and Anguilla, has an 
area of 150 stp miles, and a population of 47,000; 
Dominica has an area of 305 scp miles, and a popula- 
tion of 34,000; Montserrat has an area of 32 square 
miles, and a population of over 12,000; and the British 
Virgin Islands have an area of 58 sq. miles, and a popu- 
lation of 6000. 

Surface Features 

As all the members of the outer fringe are low, so 
nearly all the members of the inner chain are covered 
with hills that rise in some cases to a height of over 
5000 ft. Dominica, between Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, is the largest and most picturesque of the 
British Caribhees. Its coasts are precipitous, and in 
Diablotin (5314 ft.) the Lesser Antilles reach their 
highest. There are several hot springs on the island, 
and Grand Soufriere is still an active volcano, which was 
in eruption less than fifty years ago. Montserrat, be- 
tween Guadeloupe and Nevis, rises in the Soufriere 
Peak to a height of over 3000 ft., and its hills and 
even its mountains are covered with forests. The surface 
of Nevis, like that of the other members of the inner line 
of the Lesser Antilles, is covered with forest-clad hills 
which attain a height of 3200 ft., while in St. Kitts an 
old volcanic crater, Mount Misery, rises to a height of 
3700 ft. St. Kilts, it must be remembered, was the first 
land settled by the English in the West Indies. 

Productions, &c. 

Sugar and molasses are the chief products in most of 
the islands, though besides these coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
rum, pine-apples, and cotton are produced. In Mont- 
serrat, while sugar is still cultivated, quantities of lime 
juice are produced, and the citrate of lime is manu- 


factured. The citrate of lime is also produced in 
Dominica. Cocoa and onions are cultivated in the 
Leeward Islands, and, except in Dominica, tobacco and 
cotton are grown. 

Topography 

The chief town in Antigua is 5^. John, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 10,000. Plymouth, on the south coast 
of Montserrat, is the chief town. Basseterre, with a 
population of over 8000, is the chief town in St. Kitts, 
while Charlestown is the capital of Nevis, and has a 
population of over 900. BoaAtown, in Tortola, is the 
capital of the British Virgin Islands. These include 
the small island of Sombrero, on which phosphate of 
lime used to be quarried. Roseau, with a population of 
7000, is the capital of Dominica. 

Government 

The Leeward Islands form a Crown Colony under a 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief appointed by the 
Crown. There is a E'ederal Executive Council appointed 
by the Crown, and a Federal Legislative Council of eight 
nominated and eight elected meinhers. The Federal 
Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. 

Religion and Education 

The chief religious bodies are Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, and Moravian; and, except in 
Dominica and Antigua, where for the most part the 
schools are under Government control, the education 
supplied is denominational. The schools number about 
a hundred, with an average attendance of over 10,000. 

FRENCH LEEWARD 
ISLANDS 

Guadeloupe and Martinique, with their dependencies 
Desirade and Marie Galante, the largest if not the most 
flourishing of the Lesser Antilles, are still French. 

Guadeloupe consists of the two islands of Basse-Terre 
to the west and Grande-Terre to the east. These have a 
united area of 722 sq. miles. There are also the five 
dependencies of Marie Galante, Les Saintes, Desirade, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Martin. The population of 
Guadeloupe is nearly a quarter of a million. The island 
is under a Governor and an elected Council, and is 
represented in the ETench Parliament by a Senator 
and two Deputies. The chief productions are sugar, 
coffee, vanilla, cacao, and rum. Bananas, pine-apples, 
and tobacco are also grown, as are manioc, Indian com, 
and vegetables. The population consists of a few white 
officials, a few white planters, a few coolies or East 
Indian emigrants, and ot negroes and mulattoes, who 
form the bulk of it. 



The Leeward Islands — The Windward Islands 


The capital of the island is Basse-Terre on the south- 
west coast, with a population of over 8000. Pointe-^- 
Pitre, with a population of over 20,000, is the largest 
town. Other important places are: La Moule (over 
10,000), St. Aime (nearly 10,000), Mome a TEau (over 
8000), and Petit Canal (nearly 7000). 

The imports into Guadeloupe are valued at fully a 
million and a half, and the exports are valued at over 
two millions. 

' Martinique lies betweeen the British islands of 
Dominica and St. Lucia, and is the most picturesque 
of the Caribbean islands, and, next to Guadeloupe, the 
largest. The island has an area of 380 sip miles, and 
a population of about 200,000. It forms a Depart- 
ment of France, and is represented in the French i*ar 
liament by one Senator, and two Deputies. The back- 
bone of the island consists of a cluster <'f wdcanic 
mountains, in the north of which Mont Pelee (4430 ft.) 
is the highest, though Mont Carbet is only a little 
lower; a similar though lower cluster in the south; with 
a line of lower heights between .the t\v< . 

Climate 

The coastal tracts are not too healthy for Europeans; 


but there are numerous health resorts on the wooded 
slot:)es at heights of 1500 ft. or more above sea-level. 
On these slopes grow evergreen oaks, cedars, mahoganies, 
silk-cotton trees, iron-wood, palms, and other trees. 

Productions, &c. 

The chief productions are sugar, but some coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, and tobacco are grown. 

The natives of Martinique are a strange mixture of 
white, black, and Carib; but the people are in some 
respc '»s very allractivc. 

Topography, &c. 

T]ui capital o^ the island is Fort de France, on the bay 
of 'ht. -.t.ne nan.i or the west coast. The town has a 
popu union <■! o.(‘r 25,000. The other chief centres of 
rouulalion art Lamentin, on the same bay on the west 
uoasl, and Le Fran9oi8 and Le Robert on the east coast. 
The island has been visited, though at considerable intcr- 
tu!s, by severe storms — 1767, 1839, 1891, and 1903; but 
the most dreadful disaster in its history was the eruption 
of Mont Pelee in 1902, which utterly destroyed the com- 
mercial town of St. Pierre, the largest in the island, and 
caused a loss of 40,000 lives. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Position, &c. 

Between Martinique and Trinidad lie w'hat are called 
the British Windward Islands. They consist of Grenada, 
the Grenadines — partly under Grenada and partly under 
St. Vincent — St. Vincent, and Santa Lucia. With the 
Leeward Islands, to the south of which they lie, they 
form the eastern barrier of the Caribbean Sea. Each 
island has its owm institutions; but there is a common 
Court of Appeal, and the colonies join for certain other 
purposes. 

Government 

There is a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, who 
resides in St. George’s, Grenada. 

GRENADA, &c. 

(Grenada itself is covered with volcanic cones, and 
these surround a lakelet over two miles round, and no 
less than 3200 ft. above sea-level. This lakelet, the 
pond as it is called, fills the crater of an extinct 
volcano. In the island there is a Legislative Council 
corsisting of the Governor and six other official and seven 
unofficial members appointed by the Crown. The popu- 
lation of the island is about 75,000. There are eleven 
Government schools, and forty-eight Government-aided 
elementary schools, in which over 10,000 pupils receive 
instruction. The chief town is St. George’s. 

The Grenadines are a group of about 300 small islands 
lielween Grenada and St. Vincent. One of the largest 


attached to Grenada is Carriacoii, wdth an area of nearly 
7000 acres, and a pf)pulation of about 7000. 

ST. VINCENT 

St. Vincent has an area of over 150 sq. miles, and a 
population of over 50,000. It is the most volcanic 
island of the Antilles, being more subject to underground 
disturbances than any other of the islands. Its highest 
mountain, Mome a Garrou, an active volcano which 
w'as the scene of a tremendous explosion in 1812, rises to 
a height of 4000 ft., and Soufri^re near it burst into 
violent eruption in 1902 at the .same time as Mont Pel 4 e 
in Martinique. The chief productions are sugar, rum, 
molasses, arrowroot, cocoa, and spices. The sea-island 
cotton grown in St. Vincent is celebrated. Only about 
one-sixth of the island is under cultivatit)n. The popula- 
tion is estimated at between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Kingstown, the capital, is situated on a beautiful bay 
on the south-west of the island, and has a population of 
about 5000. There are in St. Vincent about thirty ele- 
mentary schools, with about 4000 pupils on the rolls and 
about 2000 in average attendance. 

ST. LUCIA 

St. Lucia has an area of 233 sq. miles, and a population 
estimated at 54,(xx>. It is the northernmost of the 
Windward Islands, and lies 24 miles south of Martinique 
and 21 miles north of St. Vincent. It is one of the most 
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beautiful of the West Indian Islands, and in La Soufriere 
reaches a height of over 4000 ft. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, and the climate very like that of St. Vincent, with 
a pronouncedly lower rainfall. The local rainfall near 
Oastries, the capital, is about 79 in. annually, and the 
mean annual temperature is yS"* K., the mean minimum 
l>eing 71* and the mean maximum 84“. 

The valleys and the lower slopes of the hills are well 
cultivated, and are exceedingly productive. cocoa^ 

limeSy and runiy logwoody and spices are the chief products, 
and coffee was formerly grown. In St. Lucia there are 


fifty-two elementary schools (seven Protestant and forty- 
five Roman Catholic), with about 7000 pupils on the roll, 
and two secondary schools. The schools, primary and 
second.ary, receive (iovernment grants, that is, they are 
State-aided. 

Government 

Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia have each a legis- 
lative council appointed by the Crown. For certain pur- 
|X)scs these islands are united in one government under 
the title of the Windward Islands. 


BARBADOES 


Position, &c. 

Barbadoes, though scnnelimes spoken of as one of the 
Windward Islands, is better considered quite apart from 
these. As has been already pointed out, it is partly 
coralline and partly cretaceous. The structure of Bar- 
badoes resembles that of Trinidad, and the islan<ls have 
in common those bituminous pits called manjaky which 
in the case of Barbadoes yield a kind of petroleum known 
as Barbadoes tai\ This is exported in considerable quan- 
tities to serve as a l)asis of black varnishes. Barbadoes 
has an area of roughly 166 sc;, miles, or about one- 
seventh larger than the Isle of Wight. Il has a popula- 
tion estimated at nearly 200, ocx), or fully twice that of 
the Isle of Wight. 

Surface, &c. 

The shores of the island are encircled by coral reefs, 
which extend in some places 3 miles seaward. The sur- 
face of Barbadoes may be described as hilly but not moun- 
tainous. Near the middle of the island is Mount Millaby, 
whicli reaches a heiglit of 1100 ft., and from which the 
land descends on all sides by terraces to the sea. Bridge- 
town, the capital of the island, lies along the north of 
Carlisle Bay. It has no harbour, l)ut possesses a beauti- 
ful open roadstead, and has become a Inisy trading centre, 
a port of call for several ocean liners, and the head- 
quarters of the Royal Mail Steamship Company. 

Climate, &c. 

Barbad(jes has a })leasant climate, with a wet .season 
and a dry season, the latter extending from December to 
May, and corresponding with the cold season. 

Almost three-fourths of the island is actually under 
cultivation, nearly one-half t)f it being devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane, that is, almost exactly one- 
third of the whole surface of the island is under cane. 
“Such is the care'’, says one writer, “bestowed on the 
cultivation of sugar in Barlradoes, that if it were cultivated 
as carefully in Cuba that island would be capable of sup- 
plying the world with sugar.” Cotton-growing has also 
become of considerable importance. Rum, molasses, and 
tobacco are produced, and small quantities of Ixinanas are 
exported, as are also small (juantities of glance-pitch or 
petroleum. 


Inhabitants 

The vast majority of the people are negroes, differing 
in many ways from negroes elsewhere. E'or generations 
they have been settled in the island, of which they are 
])assionately fond. On^' of their other marked character- 
istics is loyalty to the king and to their English rulers. 
Most of them are educated, and the Barbadoes blacks 
have reached a higher stage of general culture than any 
other full-blooded negro community. The whites number 
about 20,000, that is, they form about one in ten of the 
total population. They are, for the most part, like the 
whites of Virginia and the Carolinas, descendants of 
English families which settled in the island in the time 
of the .Stuarts. 

History 

It was taken possession of by the crew of the ship 
Olive Blossom in 1605. They found it uninhabited, and 
it was not till twenty years later that the first settlement 
in the island was made under the direction of Sir William 
Courleen. Two years afterwards the Earl of Carlisle 
obtained a grant of the island, and in 1628 Charles 
Wolferstone, a native of Bermuda, was made Governor. 
In 1628 settlers to the number of between sixty and 
seventy arrived at Carlisle Bay, and the present capital 
was established. Many royalists sought a refuge in Bar- 
badoes during the Civil War, and there held out stoutly 
for the king. At the Restcjration the Crown took over 
the government of the island. Barbadoes suffered severely 
during the European Wars of Britain in the eighteenth 
century, and especially during the American War of 
Independence. In 1805 only the timely arrival of 
Admiral Cochrane saved the island from falling into the 
hands of the French. In 1876 the people of Barbadoes 
refused to join the Confederation of the Windward Islands, 
and succeeded in maintaining their position as a separate 
colony. 

Commerce and Trade 

Barbadoes is a place of call for almost all the steam- 
ship lines trading with the West Indies, and is a great 
centre for the distribution of manufactured goods, &c. 
Barbadoes imports coal to the value of over 230, 000, 
cotton to the value of ;^250,ocx>, manures to the value of 
;^330,ooo, rice to the value of ;£’220,ooo, flour to the 
value of ;^20o,ooo, and fish to the value of 70,000. 
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Its chief exports are sugar to the value of over one million 
sterling, and molasses to the value of over half a million. 
The imports from the United Kingdom amount to nearly 
600,000, from Canada to nearly ^{^500, 000, and from 
the United States to over one million; while the exports 
to Britain amount to nearly ;^500,000, to Canada to 
nearly ;^900,ooo, to the United States to nearly 200, 000, 
to Newfoundland to nearly 50,000, and to other Bri- 
tish West Indian islands to ;^30o,ooc. 

Government 

Barbadoes is ruled by a Governor with an Execnfive 
Conucily Executive Conwiitiee^ Legislature Counei! of 
nine members appointed by the Crown, anvl a House of 


Asse^nbly of twenty-four members elected annually. The 
number of registered electors in 1918 was under 2000. 

Religion and Education 

As elsewhere in the Empire all religions are tolerated, 
and the Government makes grants to a total of nearly 
1,000 annually to various religious bodies. Of this 
the English Church receives nearly ;^io,ooo, the Wes- 
leyans ;£“700, the Moravians ^400, and the Roman 
Catholics ;i^50. Tliere are nearly 150 primary schools 
with *ver 20,000 pupils on the roll, 6 second grade, and 
3 first g. «de mJ ooIs, while Codrington College is afifili- 
aled to Durham U niversity. The Government expen- 
diture on education is about ^“2 5,000 annually. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Position, &c. 

• 

Trinidad lies off the coast eff V^enezuela. which, struc- 
turally, it is a detached part. It is bouiiocd on the west by 
the Gtilfof Paria, and separated on the south from the main- 
land by the channel called the Serpent's Mouth. It has 
to the north-east of it the Island of Tobago, which forms 
a part of the colony, and is much visited by people IxUh 
from England and from the United States. Trinivlad 
itself is a somewhat regular quadrilateral with two penin- 
sulas, one in the south projecting towards the mainland 
on the west, and the otlicr peninsula projecting towards 
the north-east. Trinidad and Tobago have an area of 
1868 sq. miles, that is, of close on 2000 sq. miles, so they 
are considerably less than half the area of Jamaica, not 
counting Jamaica's dependencies. 

Surface Features 

Everywhere, exceyH in the north and in the south, 
the surface is level or undulating; but in the north 
and in the south there are chains of mountains. The 
northern or higher ridge reaches in Mount 7'ucutchc 
a height of 3100 ft. ; the southern ridge on the contrary 
seems to rise nowhere higher than 1100 ft.. Trinity Hill, 
in the south-east of the island, having a height of 1070 ft. 
The interior of the island is a low-lying plain or series of 
plains with an occasional hill of wdiirh Tamana^ near the 
centre, is the highest, reaching a height of 1120 ft. In 
the north of the south-western peninsula is the famous 
pitch lake of La Brea, which though only 194 acres in 
extent is one of the most remarkable of bituminous deposits 
in the world. It is circular in form and about three miles 
round. 

Trinidad is fairly well watered, and numerous streams 
descend from the higher ground to the coast. Of these 
the largest are the Oropotuhe, the Caroni, and the Ortoire, 

Climate and Productions 

The climate of Trinidad is thoroughly tropical, and the 
low-lying coasts are malarial, but in the interior, though 


die climate is hot and moist, it is fairly healthy. The 
island is never visited by hurricanes, and its wet and dry 
seasons are regular. The wet season lasts from May to 
January, with a short dry season -Indian summer— in 
October, and the dry ■ ason lasts from January to May. 
The average rainfall is over 66 in., and the mean annual 
temperature is 79" E. 

The .soil of Trinidad is exceedingly fertile, and climate 
and .soil alike are w'ell .suited to the growth of tropical 
products, especially siigar, coct)a, and coffee, which form 
its chief production. Most of the island is covered wdth 
luxuriant forests, and among its cultivated trees are 
numerous palms, the silk-cotton tree, the bread-fruit, the 
tamarind, mango, bamboo, coffee, cocoa, banana, and 
sugar-cane. Some of the most beautiful of South Ameri- 
can birds are met with on the island. Its mineral re- 
.soiirces include pitch and petroleum. The development 
of the oil-fields is proceeding rajudly, and between 70 and 
80 million gallons of crude oil were extracted in 191S. 

TOBAGO 

Tobago lies some 20 miles north-cast of Trinidad, and 
consists of a single mountain mass rising in the centre to 
a height of i8cx) ft. and thence everywhere .^loping gently 
towards the .sea. The slojies are clothed with forests of 
valuable timber. Tobacco and cotton -growing, and 
horse- and sheejvbreeding are the chief occupations. 

Commerce, &c. 

The transatlantic steamers of the Royal Mail Steam 
I’acket Company are under contract with the Home 
Government to call at Trinidad among other specified 
jilaccs in the West Indies, as well as New York. Trini- 
dad is the i unction for the intercolonial steamers, and 
passengers and mails and cargoes are transhipped there 
for British Guiana to the south, and the Windward and 
Leeward Islands to the north, and steamers of the Trini- 
dad Shipping and Trading Company leave New York 
every 12 days for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago. The 
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total shipping entered and cleared from Trinidad is 
roughly one and a half million tons, the great hulk of 
which is British. At Trinidad, as elsewhere in the West 
Indies, small coasting steamers serve to distribute the 
goods brought by the large steamers, for which they also 
gather and supply return cargoes. 

There are in I’rinidad io8 miles of railway, 167 miles 
of telegraph- and 3500 miles of telephone-wire. There 
is also a wireless telegraph system by which Trinidad is 
joined to Tobago, Cura9ao, British Guiana, and other 
parts. 

Inhabitants 

Of the inhabitants of Trinidad one third are East 
Indians. Immigration from India to Trinidad is under 
Government control ; and the prosperity of the island is 
largely due to the contract labour system in use. The 
upper classes of the island are Creoles of British, French, 
and Spanish blood, while tlie lower classes are of pure 
or mixed negro stock. There are also a few Chinese. 
The population is estimated at 400,000. English is 
spoken generally. 

Government 

The island is under a Go 7 'ernoi\ with an Executive 
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Council of five official members and one unofficial member, 
and a Legislative Council of ten official and eleven 
unofficial members, all nominated. 

Topography 

Port of Spain, the capital,, lies on the west coast on 
the Gulf of Paria. It is one of the finest towns in the 
West Indies, and has a population of about 70,000. 
Other important places are San Fernando, with a popu- 
lation of under 10,000, also on the Gulf of Paria, and 
Alima, an inland town, with a population of less than 
5000. Scarborough, in the south of the island, is the 
chief town in Tobago. 

Education 

Of the nearly three hundred elementary schools in 
Trinidad and Tobago, about four-fifths are denomina- 
tional and receive (Government grants, and about one- 
fifth (52) are government schools. Close on 50,000 
pupils are on the school registers, while the average daily 
attendance is about 27,000. Secondary Education is 
given at Qiieeils Royal College (171), St. Marfs College 
(374), and Naparotua College,^ while St. Josephs Convent 
School (315) provides secondary education for girls. 


cura(:ao 


Position, &c. 

The Dutch colony of Cura9ao is made up of the island 
of that name (area, 210 sq. miles), (wo other smaller 
islands, Bonaire (area, 95 sq. miles) and Aruba (area, 
69 sq. miles), all to the north-west of Venezuela, and of 
the three very small islands, St. Eustatius or Eustache 
(area, 7 s<|. mile), Saba (area, 5 sep miles), and St. Martin 
(area of Dutch part, 17 sq. miles), forming part of the 
Leeward group. 

The island of Curasao, from which the colony takes 
its name, lies 40 miles north of \"ene/.uela in lal. 12"’ N. 
and long. 69' W. The island is 40 miles long and has 
a maximum breadth of 10 miles and an area of 212 sq. 
miles. The climate is dry and the soil fertile, but though 
the average temperature is only 72"*, the heat at some 
seasons is very great. Suga)\ cotton^ cocoa, and tobacco 


are cultivated, and the island gives its name to the well- 
known orange liqueur. The capital of the island is Wil- 
lemstad with a population of about 10,000. Cura9ao 
gives name to the Government of the Dutch West Indies, 
which includes besides Aruba, Buen Ayre or Bonaire, 
St. Eustache or Eustatius, Saba, and the southern part 
of the little island of St. Martin. 

St. Eustache lies 12 miles north of St. Kitts. It has 
an area of 7 sq. miles, and a pojmlation of nearly 1400. 
Tobacco and sugar-cane are grown. Earthquakes and 
hurricanes are frequent. Saha is another small volcanic 
island iS miles north-west of St. Eustache. Its area is 
5 sq. miles, and its population between 2000 and 3000. 
St. Martin: the southern part of this island belongs to 
the Netherlands, and the northern part to France. Each 
has a population of about 3000. The chief products 
are sugar, tobacco, and rum. 


GUIANA 


General 

Guiana is 'the name given to the British, French, and 
Dutch colonies in the north-east of South America. It 
seems really to have been a race name, to have included 
a much wider area than that spoken of here, and not 
at first to have been applied as now to the seaboard 
districts chiefly, but rather to the inland Orinoco where 
the Guiana tribes were first encountered. 


Physical Features 

Mountains. — There are several ranges of mountains 
in the west and in the south, such as the Sierra Paca- 
raima in the west, which reaches its greatest height in 
Mt. Boraima, a mountain on the borders of Venezuela, 
British Guiana, and Brazil. Roraima is the highest 
point of the ridge, and reaches a height of 8740 ft. The 
Pacaraima is continued southward by the Cannon and 
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UasBan ridges to the Sierra Acoraiy which has a mean 
height of 3000 ft. but rises in th^ Coirrit Dekenon peak 
to 5000 ft. Farther east are the Tomucuraque and 
TumuCoHuxnac ranges, which rise to between 2000 and 
3000 ft. 

Rivers. — The longest river in British Guiana is the 
Esseqilibo, which has a length, including its windings, of 
600 miles, and receives on the left l^ank the important 
tributaries, the Rupununi, Mazaruni, and Cuyimi. The 
Corentyn, which separates British Guiana from Dutch 
Guiana, is almost the same length; while the Berbice 
is 400 miles long, and the Demerara 250 miles long. 
Other less important rivers are the Barima, Waini, and 
Pomeroon. The Corentyn, BerV)ice, Demerara, and 
Barima are navigable for a hundred miles aliove tl.eii 
mouths; but the Essequibo is obstructed by rapids about 
50 miles above its mouth. 

The Surinam, which gives the alternative name to 
Dutch Guiana, is about 400 miles long. The Surinam is 
joined on the right bank by the Commew]^, with its 
tributary the Cottica. Other rivers flowing- north thronp'n 
Dutch Guiana are the Saramacca and the Coppename. 

The chief rivers in French Guiana are the Maroni, Sin- 
namarie, Approuage, and Oyapok. 

Climate 

The climate of the entire region is exceedingly hot, 
moist, and relaxing, but not nearly so unhealthy as is com- 
monly supposed. On the inhal)itcd alluvial plain the Iteat 
is moderated by the sea-breezes ; and some hold that the 
high mortality among travellers in the Guiana wocxllands 
is due largely to their own carelessness. 

Productions 

In the savannahs there is a dearth of the flowering or 


BRITISH 

Position, &c, 

British Guiana includes the settlements of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, and stretches from 0° 50' N. to 
8® 45' N., and from long. 55° 30' W. to long. 61 50' W. 
It has an area of 89,430 sq. miles, and a population, not 
including the aborigines, who are estimated to number 
about 13,000, of nearly 320,000. It has to the east of it 
Dutch Guiana, to the west of it Venezuela and Brazil, 
and to the south of it Brazil. (For physical features see 
Guiana. ) 

Land under Cultivation 

Of the total area of nearly 90,000 sq. miles less than 
400 are under cultivation, of which less than 120 sq. miles 
are under sugar-cane ; less than 100 sq. miles under rice ; 
less than 50 under coco-nut.s; and less than 10 under 
coffee. These are the chief products cultivated in 
Guiana, but in addition Para rubber, cacao, and limes are 
grown, and cattle, hor.ses, .sheep, and goats are reared. 
(See illustration.) 


bright -coloured grasses that lend such a charm to the 
American prairies and the Argentine pamj^as. Dye- 
woods, drugs, rubber, oil- and gum-yielding and resinous 
and aromatic plants abound in the forests. The cocoa 
and the pine-apple run wild, and there are many varieties 
of manioc, besides hundreds of plants yielding fibres 
from which great varieties of textile fal^rics can be made. 

The animals are largely of the same form as in the 
Amazon valley. Alligators anti large fish live in the 
rivers, and birds, often noted for their brilliant plumage 
but scarcely ever for their song, occupy the forests. 

Sug-ir, rice, coffee, cocoa, cocti-nuts, bananas, Para 
rubber, . 'lies, iii-^izc, manioc, indigo, tobacco, rum, and 
molasses are among the productions of the Guianas. The 
I'^gioii can hardly b- said to ha’ e been explored, but gold 
has beer fr>und, iKitl gold-mining is carried on in all the 
ihr t vruianns, while in addition there is diamond-mining 
in Biiti.di Guian and oil is also believed to exist. 

Inhabitants 

The people are of different races. Besides the few 
whites l>eIonging in the different divisions to different 
European countries, lliere is a negro element partly 
native and partly introduced from West Africa, and an 
East Indian element, .iefly coolies, introduced to carry 
on the work of the plantations. The natives or abori- 
gines have retired into the interior, and consist of an 
unknown number of tribes belonging to several distinct 
races, wdio have maintained their ancient habits and 
traditions and their religious and .social ideas and prac- 
tices as well as their native languages. They number 
probably in all somewhat less than 20,CXX), of whom 
about a half are found in British Guiana. Physically the 
Indians of the region are rather small, but generally well- 
formed. They arc of a reddish-cinnamon colour, and 
have long, black, lanky hair. 


GUIANA 



Commerce 

Though only a very small part of the area of British 
Guiana is under cultivation, the colony does a very con- 
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siderable trade with the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada. Its annual imports amount to about 
4, 000, 000 sterling, and its exports to more than 
£ 3 tSOOfOOO. It imports chiefly textiles, machinery, 
manures, fo<xlstufls (including flour, fish, beef, |X)rk, and 
butter) • luxuries like beer, ale, spirits, tobacco, and 



Imports in £ 10,000 


cigars. It imports also implements and tools, lumlier, 
lK)ots and shoes. Its chief exports are sugar, which 
makes four-sevenths of the total value of the goods ex- 
ported, rum, rice, balata, diamonds, timber, and charcoal. 
About two-fifths of its imports are from the United 
States, about a fourth from Great Britain, and a sixth 



Exports in £ 100,000 


from Canada ; while Great Britain takes two-fifths of its 
exports, and Canada a third. The quantity taken by the 
United States is only about one-twelfth of that taken by 
Britain. 


People and Towns 

The population of British Guiana, exclusive of the 
native tribes, is estimated at a little over 310,000, Of 
these nearly 14,000, including some 10,000 Portuguese 
and Brazilians, are Europeans, 140,000 are Asiatics, 
mostly East Indians, fully 150,000 are negroes, and some 
10,000 are aborigines. 

Georgetown, at the mouth of the Demerara, is the 
capital of the colony. It stands on the right bank of the 
river, and has a population of between 50,000 and 60,000 
inhabitants. New Amsterdam, on the right bank of the 
Berhicf^ is the chief town in that district, and has a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000. In Esse(]uibo the chief town 
is Bartica, the visual point of departure for the (biiana 
gold-diggings. 

Government, &c. 

The colony is under a Governor^ who is assisted by a 
Court of Policy consisting of seven official members and 
eight members elected by the registered voters. There 
is in addition a Combined Courts composed of the mem- 
bers of the Court of Sk)licy together with six financial 
representatives elected by the registered voters. The 
Combined Court alone has the power to levy taxes, and 
to decide on their application. The Governor exercises 
the executive and administrative authorities, and is aided 
by an Executive Council, while tlie Court of Policy is 
the legislative authority. There are over 4000 registered 
voters in the colony. Both the civil and criminal law of 
the colony is based on the common and statute law of 
England, with slight modifications in accordance with 
Roman-Dutch law. The Supreme Court consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges. 

Education, &c. 

The schools are partly maintained by a Government 
grant. There are 224 schools in the colony, and they 
receive a grant of between £^0,000 and ;^40,cx)0 a year 
from the Government. There are over 32,000 pupils on 
the rolls of the schools, while the average attendance is 
alxmt 17,500, or l)etwcen 50 and 60 per cent of the num- 
ber enrolled. Secondary education is provided for both 
boys and girls. 

The public roads stretch along the coast from the 
Corentyn to about 20 miles north of the Essequibo. Of 
good roads there are over 300 miles in the colony. There 
are nearly 100 miles of railway in operation, and there 
are in addition some 450 miles of river navigation and 
some 40 miles of canals. 


DUTCH GUIANA OR SURINAM 


Position, &c. 

Dutch Guiana lies to the east of British Guiana,^ irom 
which it is separated by the Corentyn, and to the west 
of French Guiana,, from which it is separated by the 
Maronl. It has an area of about 41,000 sq. miles. It 
lies l)etw’een lal. 2® and 6® N. , and Ijetween long. 53° 50' 
and SS"* 20' W. 


Divisions, &c. 

The colony is divided into thirteen districts and into 
numerous communes, and the few white inhabitants are 
mainly Dutch; and Dutch law, Dutch coinage, and 
Dutch weights and niea.sures are in use. The population, 
exclusive of the negroes (hush) and Indians living in the 
forests, is estimated at about 110,000. Of these it is 
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estimated that about 4000, including 1400 or 1500 Bra- 
zilians, are Europeans, 60,000 are negroes, over 20,000 
are bush rtegroes, about 16,000 are Asiatics, and about 
5000 are native Americans or aborigines. The bush 
negroes or Marrons are the descendants of runaway 
slaves, whose independence was fully recognized towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and who still continue 
to govern themselves in their own way. 

History and Government 

’Surinam was founded by Lord Willoughby, Governor 
of Barbadoes, in 1650, and was ceded to the Dutch by 
the Treaty of Breda, after the disastrous war with France 
and Holland, in 1667. It was occupied by Great Britain 
from 1799 1802, and again from 1804 to 1816. During 

the British occupation the colony was more flourishing 
than it has ever been before or since, and is not now 
nearly so prosperous as British Guiana. 

Commerce 

The most important crops arse sugar, cocoa, coHee, 
rice, maize, rum, and molasses. Timber^ iialata — a kind 


FRENCH 

Position, &c. 

The colony of French Guiana, generally called 
Cayenne, lies on the north-cast coast of South America, 
between Surinam and Brazil. It has an area of 32,000 
sq. miles, that is, it is almost exactly the same size as 
Ireland, Its jiopulation is over 26,000. Of the.se half, 
or nearly half, are negroes, about one-fourth are Euro- 
peans, about 4000 are Asiatics, and 3000 aborigines. 
The chief town is Cayenne, which has a population of 
nearly 14,000, or about half the total population of tlie 
colony. These figures do not include the population of 
the penal settlement. 

Surface Features 

French Guiana differs from Briti.sh and Dutch Guiana 
in having high ground near the coast. Off the coa.st also 
lie the Safety Islands — Royale, Joseph, and Du Diable — 
the Enfant Perdu Island, and the five l^emire islands. 
The densely forest-clad hills of the interior do not gener- 
ally rise to more than a height of 1500 ft., though in 
sortie cases the Tumuc-Humac, on the southern border, 
are said to rise to nearly 4000 ft. 

Climate and Productions 

The rainy season, with an interval of three or four 
weeks’ fine weather in March, lasts from November to 
the end of June ; and though there are no rains during 
the rest of the year, the air is at all times moist. Of the 
total surface of the colony le.ss than 15 sq. miles are under 
cultivation. The crops grown include rice, maize, manioc, 
cocoa, coffee, .sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, and gutta- 
Voh. TV. 


of gutta-percha — and gold are also exported. The gold is 
met with in the older rocks of the upper Surinam^ Sara- 
macca, and Maroni, and is exported to the value of over 
;^ioo,ooo annually. Communication between the dif- 
ferent districts is carried on by vessels and small steamers, 
and the flr.st section of a railway joining l^aramariho to 
the gold-fields was opened in 1906. Paramaribo is the 
chief town, and has a population of about 30,000. 

Religion and Education 

In ‘he colony there is complete religious lilxnly. 
There iv n, 1918, thirty public schools, with close 
on 400c^ pupils, and forty-three private schools, with 
close on 7000 pupil.*;. There* is a^o a Government Normal 
Scil‘A)I. 

Government 

The 'idministi./live aiul executive authority is in the 
naneL i-S a Governor, assisted by a Council, of which he 
is { ^^esivienl, and which is composed besides of a vice- 
prc.fident and three member.s, all nominated by the ruler 
of the Netherlands. The States are the legislative body, 
and consist of members elected for six years. 
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pereba. Arrowroot and bananas are also grown. (h)ld- 
mining is the most important industry, and gold to the 
value of over half a million sterling is produced annually. 

THE PENAL SETTLEMENT 

In 1885 French Ciuiana was fixed uj)on as a place of 
banishment for confirmed criminals and fi)r convicts sen- 
tenced to more than eight years’ hard labour. The penal 
population consists of roughly about 6cxx). 

Commerce, &c. 

The exports con.sist of cocoa, pho.sphates, gold, timber, 
rosewood essence, and hides. The imports consi.st of 
wines, flour, implements, clothes, and other manufactured 
goods. The imports and exports are estimated to he 
worth each fully ;i^6oo,C)00. 

Cayenne is the only considerable port, though Saint- 
Laurent -du- Maroni and Oyapok are also worthy of 
mention. There are few roads in the colony: the chief 
are those from Cayenne to Mana by way of Kouro, 
Sinnamarie, and Iracoubo, and from Cayenne to Kaw 
and the mouth of the Apriuague. There is steam com- 
munication between Cayenne and the other places on the 
coa.st and the neighbouring colonies; and Cayenne is visited 
once a month by a cargo steamer of the ('onipagnie 
General Transatlantique. 

Government, &c. 

The colony is administered by a Governor, assisted by 
a IVivy Council of five members. There is also a Council 

71 
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General of sixteen members elected by French citizens, 
and the colony is represented in the French parliament 
by one deputy. There are between twenty and thirty 
primary schor)ls, with over 2000 pupils, and four con- 
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gregational schools, with over 500 pupils. Instruction is 
also given in the secondary school or college of Cayenne. 
In addition the penal settlement has four schools, with 
over 160 pupils. 


VENEZUELA 


Position, &c. 

Venezuela occupies the whole of the southern shore of 
the Caribbean Sea from the Gulf of Maracaibo on the 
west to British Guiana on the east. It is lx)unded on the 
w^est by Colombia, on the south by Brazil, and on the 
east by British (iuiaua, and all through the nineteenth 
century Venezuela had difficulties with her neighbours 
regarding the settlement of the frontiers. The Colom- 
bian frontier is not yet settled, Venezuela having refused 
to accept in 1891 the decision of the arbitrator. The 
boundary with Brazil was fixed by a special commission 
in 1880, and that between British Guiana and Venezuela 
was determined in October, 1899, by an arbitration 
court sitting in J'aris. 

Physical Features 

By its mountain systems the surface of Venezuela is 
broken into three divisions. These are: (i) The Llanos 
ox at plain of the Orinoco in the centre. The Llanos 
slope down gradually from a height of 800 ft. to the 
Orinoco, and seem at one time to have been a part of 
the sea that lay between what are now the Andes and 
Brazil and Guiana. (2) The lofty mountain region of the 
north-west and north w hich consists of the Sierra de Mar 
and the Sierra de Merida. (3) The Guiana liighlands 
lying south and east of the Orinoco and se])arated from 
the Amazon basin by the Sierra Tarinia and the Sierra 
Pacaraima. The Sierra de Merida is by far the most 
elevated of the Venezuelan mountain systems, reaching in 
Concha and Coluna Peaks heights of between 15,000 
and 16,000 ft. Of the northern range the Sierra de Mar 
reaches in Nah^uata to a height of over 9000 ft., and the 
Si I la is only a little less. 

To the .system of mountains which border the Guiana 
uplands of Venezuela on tlie east and south, and which 
separate the basin of the Oriiu)co from the basins of 
the Atlantic and Amazon, the name Sierra Parima is 
usually given. The eastern extension of the Sien-a Parima 
is called the Sierra Pacaraima. The Guiana highlands of 
Venezuela seem to reach their greatest height in Mount 
Icutu, the height of which is estimated at 11,000 ft. 

The Llanos of the Orinoco may be said to include only 
the lower levels of the valley, and they are divided into 
Llanos altos or “upper plains” and Llanos bajos or 
“lower plains'’. The lower plains represent the bed of 
the old inland sea, and are only, on an average, 300 ft. 
above sea-level. 

Rivers and Lakes 

Besides the Orinoco the only river in X'enezuela that 
is used for navigation is the Catatumbo, which flows east 


into Lake Maracaibo. Lake Maracaibo communicates 
on the north with the Gulf of Venezuela; but is in 
reality rather a lake or a lagoon than an arm of the sea, 
being so completely land-locked that the tides are 
scarcely appreciable inside the bar, and a little beyond 
the bar its waters are perfectly fresh. The lagoon has 
an area of 9000 sq. miles. 

A large proportion of the Aragua valley immediately 
south of the Gulf of Triste is occupied by the Lake of 
Valencia, one of the most remarkable sheets of W'ater in 
the world. It has two separate outlets on the west side, 
by one of which it sends its surplus w'aters to the Carib- 
bean Sea, and by the other it has, at times, sent its waters 
southward by the Pao into the Orinoco. Since 1882 the 
lake has ceased to sink and seems now to he rising to its 
former high level when it sent its surplus waters into the 
Orinoco. Though many rivers surpass the Orinoco in 
length, there are only a few that exceed it in volume. 
The Orinoco rises in the Sierra Parima on the frontiers 
of Brazil, and flows north-west to its junction with the 
united Guaviare and Atabapo on the left bank. It 
flows north between Colombia and Venezuela till it 
meets the Mela, also on the left bank. Turning to the 
north-east, it receives the Aranca and the Aptire^ also on 
the left Viank, and then flows east through the middle of 
Venezuela into the Atlantic, w'hich it enters by many 
mouths. Its chief tributaries on the right bank are the 
J en/aari, Caura, and the Caroni. By the Cassiquiare, 
which joins the Orinoco some forty miles west of Esme- 
ralda, and which sends only about one-third of its water 
to the Orinoco, there is navigable communication between 
the Orinoco and the Amazon through the Rio Negro. 
Between the junction of the Gauviare and the junction 
of the Meta occur the May pu res and Atures rapids, the 
only serious obstructions in the whole course of the mahi 
stream. 

Climate 

In \'enezuela, as in Mexico and Central America, 
indeed, as in all parts of the tropics, the climate of a 
place is largely determined by the height of the place 
above sea-level. The hoi zone rises from sea-level to 
a height of between 2000 and 3000 ft. There the 
mean temperature is 77° F., and the climate on the 
wdiole may be described as not unhealthy. On the coast 
and on the northern slopes of the Cordillera de la Silla, 
the temperature is greatly modified by the trade winds. 
To the south of the mountains the rainfall is less and the 
temperature is higher. During the night the tempera- 
ture falls as low as 43° in some parts. Above the hot 
zone is the temperate, one of the most pleasant regions 
in the world. In the cold zone the climate becomes 
almost Arctic, and 14,000 ft. above sea-level marks the 
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limit of vegetation. In \'enezuela there are only two 
seasons, the dry and the wet. The dry season lasts from 
April to October, and the wet from October onwards. 
On the llanos the dry season destroys the pasturage 
completely, and in many cases dries up the small streams 
and lagt)ons. 

Productions 

Among the palms which grow so freely all over Vene- 
zuela the coco-nut palm takes a prominent place. The 
banana thrives in all parts, asdo other tropical fruits, includ- 
ing guavas, mangoes, bread-fruits, oranges, lemons, and 
limes. In the sub-tropical zone, beans, tobacco, sugar- 
canes, peaches, apricots, quinces, and strawberries are 
grown. Orchids are found in grent alanidance on the rnii 
slopes, and on these also coffee grows, the best being gn)\N n 
in the temperate districts, while in the warmer tracts the 
shrub flourishes best under the shade of large trees. The 
area under coffee is estimated at from iSo,ooo to 200,000 
acres, while there are no fewer than 33,000 coffee planta- 
tions. Cocoa thrives best in the low-lying \ arm district 
and is, next to coffee, the most important vetr'^'.^d -le pro- 
duction, the number of co('oa plantations being fully 
5000. There are, how'ever, about ii,ooo sugar planta- 
tions, and the annual weight of sugar prtMluced is about 
3000 tons. In Venezuela the Tahiti cane is the variety 
most widely cultivated. Maize or Indian corn of the 
red, white, black, and other varieties is grown, and 
cotton of the finest kind has been successfully grown in 
the district of fMke Valencia and elsewhere. Among the 
medicinal plants produced in Venezuela are cinchona of 
several kinds and sarsaparilla, and other less im])ortant 
plants such as the Amar^osa^ Maya, and Pepe de Cola. 

The wild animals of Venezuela are in all respects like 
those of the neighbouring regions of Guiana, Brazil, and 
Colombia. There are said to be some seven kinds of 
cats natives of Venezuela. These include the puma, the 
jaguar, and the ocelot. There are also various kinds 
of monkeys, numerous species of bats, the sloth ant-eater, 
the skunk, many kinds of rodents, the tapir, and the 
lamantin, or sea-cow. There are two species of peccary, 
two species of deer, three species of opossum, and on the 
lower Orinoco the lonina and the dolphin. There are 
many kinds of crocodiles, alligators, and lizards, and no 
fewer than twenty-nine varieties of serpents, including 
the anaconda and the boa-constrictor, the former living 
in the marshy districts and the latter in the woods. 
Among the birds are endless varieties of herons, of 
cranes, storks, and ibises. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals. There 
are rich gold-mines in the Yuruari territory, which have 
produced as much as ;^i,ooo,ooo sterling in a .single year. 
At present the total gold production of the country is 
worth less than £200,000. Besides gold, copper, coal, 
and salt are also produced, and petroleum is found in 
many parts, w'hile asphalt from Lake Bermudez is ex- 
ported to the United States, and pearl-fishing is carried 
on round the i.slands of Margarita off the north coast. 

Communications, &c. 

The roads of Venezuela are still primitive, and most of 
the traffic of the country is carried on by means of mule- 


carts and pack animals. Recently the roads have been 
greatly improved. 

The progress in railway construction is exceedingly 
slow, and the number of miles of railway in the country 
is only between five and six hundred. There are twelve 
lines of railway, five of which are national and seven 
foreign. The Great Railway of Venezuela is one of the 
longest in the country. It is ill miles long, and runs 
from Caracas to Valencia. Among other lines are the 
La Guaira and Caracas Line, the Venezuelan Central 
Railway, the Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway, 
and Bolivar Railway. In Caracas itself electric 
trannva). iia\c been constructed, and are run by an 
English company. ‘Jf navigable waterways in Venezuela 
there me over ii,eoo miles, of which the Venezuelan 
Comp.tte .f Navigation ha^ a practical monopoly. 
Cor -ij ling the facili.ies, Venezuela has little to show in 
the v.iiv of ^ie:oii-,hip communications. A steamboat 
s'-ivice i.*: mainuined on Lake Maracaibo, another on 
Lakf* V'.dencia, while there is a third on the Orinoco and 
the Ajnire. The total number of vessels entering the 
\'' nczuelan ports is between 750 and 800, witli a total 
aggregate tonnage of between 600,000 tons and 700, exx) 
ton.s. Foreign ve.ssels, unless by a special grant, are not 
allowed to engage in the coasting trade of the country. 
Venezuela’s own comn' -cial fleet is very .small, con.sisting 
of some eleven steamers of an aggregate burden of 
5300 ton.s, and fifteen sailing vessels of an aggregate 
burden of 2500 tons. 

Commerce and Industry 

The value of the imports into Venezuela may be taken 
in round numbers at £4,^00,000, and the value of the 
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exports from Venezuela at ;^4,400,cxx). The value of 
the coffee exported averages annually about ;^i,5C)0,C)C)0 ; 
the cocoa about ;^900,ocx); the hides about ;£’7oo,ooo; 
gold, ;^4(x>,cxx) ; rubber and balata, ;^250,C)00; cattle, 
50,000. Agriculture and .sheep- and cattle-rearing 
are the chief occupations of the people. In some 
parts of the country goats and swine are reared success- 
fully. In Spanish times, too, indigo and tobacco were 
cultivated, but while the growth of tobacco is .still an 
important industry, the cultivation of indigo has almost 
entirely ceased. Coffee cultivation w^as introduced from 
Martinique after the American War of Independence, 
strictly tb<- year following the Treaty of Versailles, by 
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which Britain concluded peace with France, Spain, 
and the United States; now the number of coffee-trees in 
Venezuela is estimated at about 300,000,000, and the 
quantity of coffee produced at between forty and fifty thou- 
sand tons. The growth of cotton has almost ceased to 
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count. The staple food of the people is Indian corn, which 
is widely cultivated ; but rice is also a common article of 
food, and is one of the chief imports. Oranges, lemons, 
limes, bananas, figs, grapes, coco-nuts, pine-apples. 
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strawberries, plums, all the fruit and vegetables, indeed, 
of hot and temperate climates, are grown in Venezuela. 

History 

Venezuela was the first part of the American mainland 
sighted by Columbus, who on his third voyage entered 
the Gulf of Faria and sailed along the coast to the mouth 
of the Orinoco. In 1550 it was made a Captain -generalcy, 
and it remained under Spanish control until 1810, when a 
rebellion look place. In 1811 Venezuela declared its 
independence, and during the next ten years the war 
with Spain was carried on ; in fact, it was not till 1845 
that the independence of Venezuela was recognized by 
Spain in the Treaty of Madrid. The hero of the South 
American revolt, Simon Bolivar, was himself a Venezuelan 
born in Caracas. From 1845 ^ period of civil 

war ensued, which ended only when the supreme power 
came into the hands of Guzman Blanco. 

Inhabitants 

The official estimate of the population of Venezuela is 
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close on 3,ocx),ocx), to quote the figures, 2,844,618. The 
population consists of a small percentage of whites of 
European descent, chiefly Spanish, though many of the 
first settlers were Basques, and Basque forms a considerable 
element in the white population, the pure Spaniards being 
largely confined to the district of the northern slope of the 
Sierra de Merida in the north-west. There are among 
the whites also a considerable infusion of Anglo-American 
and other European races. There are various tribes and 
settlements of Indians belonging to the BarrS, Carib, 
and Arawak stocks. On the delta of the Orinoco there 
are still a few thousand of the Warraus (Guarranos) men- 
tioned by Raleigh ; but they are decreasing, like the 
other native tribes, in numbers, and seem destined, at 
no very distant date, to be extinguished, or at least 
absorbed in the “national people”, as the mixed and 
settled communities are called. There is also among the 
mestizos a large infusion of negro blood. The whites of 
European descent are estimated to form 10 per cent of 
the population, and the mixed races 70 per cent; while 
the rest is made up of negroes, Indians, and resident 
foreigners. 

Divisions and Government, &c. 

In 1904 Venezuela was divided into 13 states, i federal 
district, and 5 territories, and in 1914, under the present 
constitution, it was divided into 20 states, l federal dis- 
trict, and 2 territories. This division of the country 
had been adopted first in August, 1909. 

The Executive Authority is in the hands of a president, 
who acts through the cabinet ministers. The president 
is elected by congress for seven years, and must be a 
Venezuelan by birth, and over thirty years of age. There 
is no rule against his re-election at the end of his term of 
office, and he has the power, when it is necessary, to 
appoint any member of the cabinet to act in his place. 

The Legislative Authority lielongs to a congress of 
two chambers, tlie Senate and tlie Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senate consists of forty members, two for each stale, 
and chosen for three years, born in Venezuela, and over 
thirty years of age. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 
between eighty and ninety members. Each deputy must 
have been born in Venezuela, and be over twenty-one 
years of age. The cabinet consists of seven ministers and 
the governor of the federal district. There is a supreme 
federal court, consisting of seven members, representing 
as many judicial districts of the republic. The states have 
each a supreme court of three merhbers, besides courts of 
first instance, district courts, and municipal courts. The 
judicial officers hold their posts for three years. 

Topography — Chief Towns 

Caracas, the capital of the republic, has a population 
estimated at nearly 90,000. It was founded in 1567 by 
Diego Losada, and stands on the southern slope of the 
“Saddle Range”, 3000 ft. above sea-level. It was cap- 
tured and sacked by Drake on his last voyage in 1595. 
Its port. La Guaira, is distant only miles in a straight 
line, but the railway that joins it to Caracas is no less than 
23 miles long. Valencia, the next town in size to Cara- 
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cas, is estimated to have a population of Ijetween 50,000 
and 60,000. It is a flourishing agricultural centre, was 
for some time the seat of government, and is an even 
older place than Caracas. It stands on the western shore 
of the lake to which it gives name, and has to the north 
of it for its port Puerto Cabello, with over 1 3,000 inhabi- 
tants; while it communicates with the upper Llanos to 
the south through the towns of Ciudad de Cura and 
Maracai Merida, in the heart of the mountains of the 
same name, has a university and a population of over 
13,000. Maracaibo lies to the west of the channel con- 
necting the gulf and the lake of Maracaibo. It has a 
considerable export trade, and its pi)pulation is estimated 
at close on 50,000. Ciudad Bolivar 01 Angostura, on 
the right bank of the Orinoco, about 225 miles above as 
mouth, may be looked on as a seaport, and as the com- 
mercial centre of the Llanos. The city has a college, 
and exports hides, coflee, tobacco, .Sic. 
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Religion 

Roman Catholicism is the State religion, though nomin- 
ally freedom of worship is guaranteed to all the citizens 
by law. The president has the power to exclude from 
tlie country foreigners engaged in religious work of which 
he does not a]>prove. As mailers stand, no other form 
of wor.shi}) save that of the Roman Catholic Church 
exists. The Roman (!atholic churches are built by the 
Slate, which provides also the salaries of the clergy. 

Education 

Instruction is gi\en both in pul)lic and in private 
'-rh<»()ls, but ihougb nlirely free, education in Venezuela 
is in a iserabh ’.ackw.ard condition. The Church is 
ho^it'K .0 the naiion.il school .system, and maintains a 
large ii’imbei of ■ on vent schools and parochial schools. 


COLOMBIA 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

Colombia, a federal rcpul>lic of South America, occupies 
the north-western portion of that continent, and is bounded 
on the north by the Caril)bean Sea and Venezuela, on the 
east by Venezuela and Brazil, on the south by the terri- 
tory claimed by Brazil and Peru, on the south-west by 
Ecuador, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, Panama, 
and the Caribbean Sea. The Republic of Colombia 
occupies about 500,000 sq. miles of territory, and has a 
population close on 6,000,000. 

Physical Features 

On the southern frontier of Colombia the Andes con- 
tracts into a single confused mass of peaks and ridges; 
and, just north of the Equator where the mountains enter 
Colombia, spreads out into an eastern, a central, and a 
western ridge. This mountainous part of (k:)iombia 
embraces about two-fiftlis of the republic. Where the 
system branches there are several lofty plateaux, the 
higher of them called paramos. Of tlie three Colombian 
branches or ridges that stretch north from the .southern 
Andean knot, the western is called the Cordillera de 
Choco, and it reaches in the Cerro Torra a height of 
12,600 ft. As the range is continued tow’ards the 
Caribbean Sea it spreads out and l)ecomes gradually 
lower. To the east of the Cordillera de Choco, and 
separated from it liy the valley of the Cauca, is the 
Central Cordillera. The Central Cordillera is studded 
with volcanoes, active and extinct, and has in it the 
loftiest mountains in Colombia. Of these three, Tolima, 
Nevado de Herveo, and Huila, are all over 18,000 ft. 
high, while Purac^, another volcanic ])eak, was reduced 
after the explosion of 1849 to a cone without a top, rising 
to rather less than 16,000 ft. 

Of the three chains which stretch northward from the 
Andes, the EaBtem Cordillera is the longest. 

Fully half the area of the republic consists of the Uanos 
and wooded ])lains drained b)' tributaries of the Amazon 


and the Orinoco. The plains slope gently towards the 
east, and the northern P ortion of the region slopes more 
gently than the southern, and consists of open grassy 
plains W'ith alternately wx't and dry seasons. The lower 
parts of the plains are marshy, and what industrial 
settlements exist are usually situated on the ridges of low 
hills wliich cross the plains. 

Rivers 

The chief river of Colombia is the Magdalena, the 
fourth longest river in South America. Its total length 
is over 1000 miles, while its basin is estimated at over 
100,000 sq. miles. It is navigable wdth but a single 
break for over 830 miles. It rises in the Buey lakelet in 
about lat. 2“ N., and is Joined in its course by no fewer 
than 500 tributaries. It flows between the Eastern and 
Central Cordilleras for about 1 70 miles as a mountain 
torrent. At that distance from its source it is joined on 
tlie right bank l»y the Neiva, and below the junction it 
becomes a navigable stream. At Honda., 600 miles above 
its mouth, navigation is interrupted by a series of rapids 
some 20 miles long. Lower down the Magdalena is 
joined by several important streams, of which the Soga- 
mozo is the largest, on the right bank; and 2CX) miles 
above its mouth it is joined on the left bank by the 
Cauca, its principal tributary. The Cauca is nearly as 
long and not much smaller than the Magdalena itself, 
but it flows in a narrower and more rocky channel and 
has few'er tributaries. 

Between the western branch of the Colombian Andes 
and the coast there is a belt of low-lying swampy land, 
drained southward by the Sau Juan and northward by 
the Atrato. The San Juan rises in an angle between the 
Western Cordillera and a low ridge joining the Cordillera 
to the coast range. The San Juan is less than 200 miles 
long; but to the north of it is the Atrato, which has a 
length of 400 miles, and flows north into the Caribbean 
Sea to the west of the Bay of Uraba. 
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Climate 

As one might expect from its position, the climate of 
Colombia is on the whole hot. The country lies on both 
sides of the Equator, the larger portion ol it, however, 
being to the north, and only a small pf)rtion in the 
forested Amazon region in the south torrid zone. Four 
distinct climates, arranged according to altitude, are 
recognized: (i) The Tierra Calicntt\ or hot, including 
the low ground of the north-west, the river valleys, and 
the low plains and valleys of the forests and llanos of the 
east. This belt reaches a height of 3000 ft. above sea- 
level. (2) The Tierra Templada consists of portions of 
the country between 3000 ft. and 6500 ft. above sea-level, 
and has a mean annual temperature of from 75'" to 65° F. 
(3) The Tierra Fria^ or cold region, consists of those 
parts of the country which rise from 6500 ft. to 10,000 ft. 
above sea-level, and which have a mean annual tempera- 
ture of from 65° to 54" F. (4) To the bleak, almost un- 
inhabited, and stormy regions between 10,000 and 
15,000 ft. high, the name Paramos is given. 

Productions 

Owing to the variety of climates, the plant life of 
Colombia is exceedingly rich. Numerous medicinal plants 
are met with, such as the cedroHy which yields cedrin^ an 
antidote used in ca.ses of hydrophobia and snake-bite, 
and the Cinchotta eaHsaya, from the bark of which quinine 
is made. The country yields also dye-woods like those 
of Brazil and Campeachy, the magnificent red cedar, 
and orchids in immense variety. From the fibres drawn 
from the ribs of the fan-shaped leaves of a kind of palm, 
the “ Panama hat” of Colombia is made. Cactuses are 
widely distributed. Coffee^ rice^ tobacco^ sugar-cane^ cotton^ 
indigo y and luinilla^ as well as wheats maize y ryCy barky y 
and vegeiabksy lioth of tropical and temperate climates, 
are also jiroduced. 

The animals of Colombia are the same as those of 
the neighbouring countries. They include the jaguar^ 
slothy ant-eatery tapiry peccaryy and apes ; and, of birds, 
the king vulture, eagle, toucan, and humming-bird. 

In Spanish times great quantities of gold and silver 
were got from Colombia; even liefore the times of 
(k)lumbus the natives had tapped the quartz reefs of 
the country. The present production of the precious 
metals is very small. Both the Central and Western 
Cordilleras of the Andes show signs of being rich in 
g(dd and .silver; but the Ea.stern Cordillera is much 
poorer in these metals. The department of Antioquia 
in the Central Cordillera, and the department of Cauca 
in the Western Cordillera, have produced the largest 
amount of gold and silver. Tolima, to the south of 
Anti(K^uia, is rich in minerals, and yields gold, silver, 
copper, and other minerals. Colombia contains also the 
famous emerald mines of Muzo and Coscuez in the Eastern 
Sierra to the north of Bogota, but the quantity of gold 
and silver found in the eastern branch of the Andes is 
very small. Platinum is found in many parts of the 
country. It was discovered early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and has been exported since the last years of that 
century. 
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Inhabitants 

The inhabitants include Spaniards, Indians, negroes, 
and innumerable cross-breeds; so many, indeed, that it 
is impossible to distinguish the gradations between white 
and coloured. Of the total population 10 per cent is 
given as w'hite, 15 per cent as Indian, 40 per cent as 
mestizos (mixtures of whites and Indians), and 35 per cent 
as negroes and mixtures of negroes with the two other 
races. The whites are for the most part descendants of 
those Spaniards who settled in the country after its dis- 
covery. The natives at the time of the discovery of the 
country seem to have been most repulsive and degraded 
savages. Many were cannibals who “ fattened their cap- 
tives for the table”, and were in truth .so repulsive that 
they almost justified the measures adopted by the 
Spaniards for their extermination. Spanish is the language 
of all the settled people in the republic, but some of the 
civilized Indian communities still retain their own dialects 
and customs. In the unsettled eastern territory in the 
basins of the Amazon and the Orinoco there are still a 
number of tribes living in a state of savagery, who have 
resisted all efforts, civil and ecclesiastical, to bring them 
under control. 

History 

During Spanish times, Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
dor were united to form what was called the Presidency 
of New Granada. This continued till 1811, when the 
civil war with Spain began, and was continued till 1824. 
In 1819 Bolivar brought about a union of the three 
divisions of the country, which took the title of the 
Republic of Colombia; but Venezuela withdrew from the 
union in 1829, and Ecuador the following year. The 
Republic of New Granada adopted in 1861 a federal con- 
stitution under the name of The United States of New 
Granada, consisting of nine confederate states. In 1886 
a new' constitution was put forth, and the states became 
simply departments of the Republic of Colombia, the 
name by which the country is now known. 

Topography 

In Colombia there is in proportion a much larger urban 
population than there is either in Venezuela or in Ecuador. 
Besides the cajutal, Santa Fe de Bogota, or simply 
Bogota, which has a population of fully 140,000, there 
are two towns, Barranquilla, the most important centre 
of the foreign trade of the country, and Medellin, the 
present capital of the department of Antioquia, W’ith con- 
siderably over 50,000 inhabitants, and quite a number of 
towns with populations ranging from 20,000 to 50,000. 
Among these may be mentioned; Socorro, a manufac- 
turing town with w'oollen and plaited straw industries; 
Chiquinquira, a town and place of pilgrimage ; Bueaxa- 
manga, the capital of the department of Santander; 
Manizales, the centre of the transit trade between the 
valleys of the Magdalena and the Cauca; Cartagena, a 
city and seaport of Colombia, the capital of the depart- 
ment of Bolivar: exports cotton, sugar, hides, &c. ; Cali, 
an important commercial town in the department of 
Cauca; Cacuta, an important coffee centre on the Vene- 
zuelan frontier. 
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Natural Divisions, &c. 

Colombia may be divided into the following natural 
regions: (i) The Caribbean coast country, a tropical 
land producing cotton, sugar, and tobacco in small quan- 
tities, but growing also bananas, and suitable also for 
cattle-ranching. (2) The central western region, to the 
south of Bolivar, a very mountainous country wdth a 
climate tropical, temperate, or cold, according to the 
height, the centre of the country’s gold-mining industry, 
and producing also coffee and cattle. It includes most 
of the important department of Antioquia. (3) A central 
plateau to the south and west of the jireceding, with a 
temperate climate, and including the capital Bogota. It 
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hides, tobacco, gold, silver, jdalinum, rubber, timber, 
including cabinet, dye-woods, and divi-divi (tanning ma- 
terial), vegetable ivory, Panama hats, and vanilla. OI 
exports from Colombia six-sevenths go to the United 
Stales, which takes 67 per cent of the cofl'ee exported 
frotn Colombia. The next most important buyer of 
Colombian exports is Panama, which purchases about 
one-twentieth as much as the United States. France is 
the next best customer, while the United Kingdom, to 
which most of the cotton of Colombia goes, comes fourth, 
with purchases more than 100 times less than those of the 
Uiiit'Hl .States. 

The ' ']■ \v!n«' table shows the a]>proximate value 
within recent )cari» vd' the imports an<l exports: — 


Imports. 


I Total imports 
: b'rom United States 

,, United Kingdom ... 

! ,, Spain 

i ,, France 

; „ Italv 


V.'ilue. 

x'.p 500,000 

2.500.000 

1 . 200.000 

230 .^ )t O 

140,000 

<> 5,000 


T<‘i.il exports 

" -j UniK'd Staie.> 

,, Pf.v.tiia 

. i lancc 
.. iireat Britain . . . 


V.tiuf 


;^7, 500,000 
0,250,000 

340.000 

160.000 
60.000 


produces cofi'ee largely, and is suitable also for grain- 
growing and cattle-rearing. The best coffee is produced 
in the department of < 'undinamarca. (4) A region lying 
to the west of the Central Cordillera, and including the 
Cain a valley and the Pacific coast country — the valleys 
of the Palia^ llie San Juan ^ and the Atrato. The climate 
is tropical, w'arni, or temperate, according to the height, 
and among the productions are cacao, cattle, coffee, gold, 
and platinum. (5) The eastern section includes the 
country between the h'astern Cordillera and the X'ene- 
zuelan and Brazilian frontiers. It is a mountainous 
country, heavily wooded, and with a tropical climate. 
Its chief pr'^duction is coffee. 

Politically the country is divided into fourteen Depart- 
ments^ two Intendencies^ and seven Cominissarhs. 

Commerce 

Considering all the circumstances, the commerce of 
Colombia is much smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. It trades chiefly with the PTnited States, Great 
Britain, Spain, and France. Its total trade, exports and 
imports, amounts to .about ;^I2 ,cx)0,ochj annually; in 
other words, to about J2 per head of the pojailation. 
The imports, the bulk of which are from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, include wheat, flour, 
rice, barley, prepared foods, sugar, coal, kero.sene, beer, 
wines and liquors, machinery and hardware, including 
railway material, cotton and other textile manufactures. 
Nine-elevenths of the imports are from the United States 
and the United Kingdom, the United States supplying 
six-elevenths and the United Kingdom three-elevenths. 
Spain supplies about one-fifth in value ot the goods sup- 
plied from Great Britain, France a little more than half 
the value of the goods .supplied by Spain, and Italy a 
little more than one-third the value supplied by Spain. 

The exports from Colombia include coffee, bananas, 


Communications, &c. 

The Colombian roads are generally simply mule track.s, 
though eflbrl.s are being made to improve the main roads, 
some of which can now' be useil for automobile traffic, 
and there are also a good many call roads. Much of the 
inland traffic of tlic country is carried on by liver, espe- 
cially by the Magdalena, which is navigable for about 
900 miles, and the lower and iipjier parts of which are 
being canalized to improve the traffic. Steamers ascend 
the Magdalena as far a.s La Dorada, nearly 600 miles 
above Barainjuilla. On the Magdalena and its navigable 
tributaries over forty .steanuTs ply, carrying annually 
about 150,000 tons of freight and about 40,00{; pas- 
sengers. In Colombia there are fifteen lines of railway, 
ten national and five British. 7'he total lengfii of rail- 
way is s«)me 750 mile.s. The unit of value in ii.se is the 
gold dollar, ccpial to about oiie-fifth of a pound sterling; 
the Colombia unit of weight is the libra, which is 
equal to !•! II).; the unit of length is the vara, which 
is equal to 80 cm.; and tlie French litre is the usual 
measure of caj)*icity. 

Government 

The government of Coloml)ia is that of a centralized 
republic, in which the legislative authority belongs to a 
Congress of two Houses, called the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. There are thirty-four Senators, chosen 
indirectly for four years by electors appointed l(j choose 
them. The IIou.se of Repre.sentatives cemsists of about 
100 members (one for every 50,000 of the population, 
who are elected for two years. The President is chosen 
by a direct vote of the people, holds office for four 
years, and is not eligible for re-election till four years 
later. 
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Religion 

The religion cf Colombia is Roman Catholic. There 
are four archbishops and some ten suffragans. Other 
forms of worship are permitted so long as they are “ not 
contrary to Christian morals, nor to the law 

There is. one JVotestant church in Bogota; but the 
number of non- Roman Catholics is small, and is made 
up mainly of foreign residents. There has been a long 
struggle between churchmen in Colomlna and those who 
wished for greater freedom. In the early sixties the 
Church lost its political influence over the Government; 
was disestablished, had much of its property confiscated, 
and its clergy deprived of political rights. During the 
struggle the common j^eople remained loyal to the Church, 
and ill 1886 the franchise was given back to the clergy, 
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and Roman Catholicism was declared the national faith. 
The influence of the Church in Colombia is practically 
supreme with all classes of the community. 

Education 

Though there is a Ministry of Public Instruction, the 
Church, in fact, exercises supreme control in educational 
matters. Education is divided into pritnary^ secondary^ 
professional^ and a 7 ‘tistic and induslrial. There are close 
on 6000 schools, with about 450,000 pupils. There are 
about 400 of these secondary and professional schools, 
with about 34,000 pupils, and there are about 100 art 
and trade schools, with over 7000 pupils. The oldest 
university is that of Bogold^ and the other universities 
are those of Medellin^ Cartagena, Popayan, and Pasto. 


ECUADOR 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

Ecuador is a republic of South America, lying, as its 
name suggests, under the Equator. It is bounded on 
the north and north-east by Colombia, on the south 
by Peru, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. The 
area usually given of the country is about ii6,cmx) sq. 
miles, that is, a little less than ^the area of the British 
Isles. The part to the east of the Andes claimed by 
Fxuador consists of the territory known as Oriente, and 
extends to the borders of Brazil. 

Physical Features 

The two ridges of the Andes which run through the 
republic enclose between them an elevated plateau. The 
ridges are known as the Eastern Cordillera and the 
Western Cordillera. The Eastern Cordillera is some- 
times spoken of as the Andes of Ecuador, and the western 
as the Cordillera Decide nial. They do not differ greatly 
in height, though the summits of tlie western chain form 
a line of greater regularity than those of the eastern. 
They enclose between them an elevated plateau, 300 
miles long and from 20 to 30 miles wide. The plateau 
is broken by transverse ridges into three great basins, 
known as the Quito, Amhato, and Cuenca basins. 
South of the Cuenca basin is the irregular Loja basin, 
which is scarcely to be reckoned a part of the plateau 
of Ecuador. 

Nowhere else in the world is there to be met with such 
an assemblage of snow-clad jieaks, several of them active 
volcanoes. The following table will give some idea of 
the astonishing spectacle presented by these giant snow- 
clad peaks, of which it is said there are twenty-two 
grouped round the central plains almost within sight of 
each other. 

All these mountains, it will be seen, are over 15,000 
feet, some of them over 20,000 feet. In the north the 
cordilleras converge to form the “Aw/*” of Paslo, and 
in the south they converge to form the “ KnoP'^ of Loja, 
and betw'een these points lie, as has been said, the series 
of plateau valle)'s. 


Western Range. 

F^astern Range. 


Feet. 


Feet. 

Cotocachi 

16,301 

Cayambe 

19,200 

Pichincha ... 

15,918 

Sara Urcu ... 

I 5»502 

El C(^razon ) 

15,871 

Antisana 

i 9>335 

(Chamalari) J 

Coto])axi 

19,613 

Iliniza 

17,405 

Altar 

17,730 

Carahuairazo 

16,515 

Sangay 

17,464 

Chimborazo .. 

20,498 

Sincholagua... 
Tiinguraqua... ! 

16,365 

1 16,690 



Rumina(|Ua ... 

15.607 


Rivers 

The only rivers of any importance that flow into the 
Pacific are the Guayas and the Esmeraldas. 

The Guayas, which is formed by the junction of a 
number of head streams, sweeps round from the eastern 
slopes of the Pacific range. It drains an area of 14,000 
sq. miles, and is navigable for large steamers as far as 
Bodegas. The Esmeraldas crosses the plain of Quito, 
and enters the Pacific near the little seaport of Esmer- 
aldas, south of the borders of Colombia. It has a basin 
of 9000 sq. miles, and is also navigable for a short dis- 
tance. The division of the Amazon which receives tribu- 
taries from Ecuador flows east through northern Peru to 
the Brazilian borders at Tabatinga. 

There are numerous lakes in Ecuador, but none of any 
great size. 

Climate, &c. 

The whole of the eastern part of Ecuador is a region 
of heavy rainfall, the clouds brought by the trade winds 
depositing their moisture on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes; but there is sufficient moisture left over to water 
the plateau basins between the Eastern and Western Cor- 
dilleras. On the plain of Quito, gooo to 10,000 ft. above 
sea-level, there is a perpetual spring with an almost con- 
stant temperature, and an abundant rainfall which 
decreases as we go from north to south. On the Pacific 
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slope Ihe rainfall decreases steadily from north to south, 
so that the mouth of the Guayas comes almost into the 
Peruvian rainless zone. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there are in Ecuador three fairly well marked climatic 
zones, the Montana or Amazon valley region, hot and 
moist; the plateau region, tem|)erate with inodeiate rain- 
fall ; and the seaboard region, hot and dry. On the 
moist eastern slopes it is a saying of the natives that 
“Here it rains thirteen months in the year**. 

Productions 

The most valuable plant in Ecuador is the cocoa tree, 
which thrives best on the hot moist lov\ lands under the 
shade of taller growths. Besides cocoa, cofi'ee, rice, 
pepper, and sugar-cane are cultivated in the lower }>aris 
of the country. Dense impenetrable forests occupy r.tuch 
of the eastern portion of Ecuador, and among the produc- 
tions are india-rubber, copal, dragon’s, lilood, .nul m iny 
valuable kinds of timber. 

Among the animals met with in Ecuador nay be nn. ■ 
tioned the jaguar, puma, peccary, tapir, bea* loih, 
cavy, deer, and armadillo. The*‘e are endk-ss varietic'' 
of poisonous snakes and bloodthirsty in ,..ct pests, and 
numerous kinds of vampires. Amoirg the birds are in- 
cluded parrots^ ioncans. numerous htimviiug Inrd^^ and 
the condor. 

Ecuador is a gold - producing country, gold-bearing 
quartz being met with in various parts, and placer gold 
at Esmeraldas. Silver is obtained at Pilzhum in Clanar, 
and petroleum also is found. The country is known also 
to be rich in copper, iron, mercury, lead, and coal. At 
one time a considerable quantity of emeralds were pro- 
duced. 

Panama hats are made almost exclusively in ICcuador, 
the chief centres of the manufacture being MontccristOy 
fipijapay and Cuenca. The Indians also make cotton 
cloth, (piilts, carpets and pottery. 

Inhabitants 

Of the people of Ecuador the Indians or native tribes 
form more than half. They belong to two distinct races, 
the Qui^us and Caras, and for the most part speak 
Quickua, or some dialect related to it. The rest of the 
population are negroes, mulattocs, mestizos, zamhos, and 
a very few whites. The country is divided into sixteen 
provinces and one territory, and has a total population 
estimated at rather less than a millior> and a half. The 
Galapagos Islands were declared a dependency of the 
province of Guayas in 1885, but are practically indepen- 
dent. The total number of whiles in Ecuador is estimated 
at about 100,000, and the total number of foreigners at 
about 6000, of whom only some 700 are Europeans. 

Topography 

The chief towns in Ecuador are : Quito, the capital, 
with a population estimated at from 70,000 to 80,000. 
It has manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, carpets, 
leather, and lace. Guayaquil, the chief seaport of 
Ecuador, has a population estimated at close on too, 000. 
n is the seat of several manufactures, and exports cocoa. 


Panama hats, hides, cotton, tobacco, rubber, «S;c. 
Cuenca, with a cathedral and a university, has exten- 
sive sugar refineries and manufactures of woollens. Its 
populatu)n is reekoned at about 50,000. Biobamba 
(18,000), the capital of C)liiu\boru/o i)rovince, dales only 
from I797> vvhen the ancient town of Kiobamba, 3 miles 
distant, was destroyed by an eartlujuake. 

Communications 

(kmmumicaiions in the lowland interior are chiefly 
carriccj ui bv waterv\ays. t)n sf)me of these there is 
a limited .v.'.ioum ‘f cominuiiicalion by steamboat; and 
canoes and oil.'-r sm: Her crall [>ly also on these inland 
waters. .Mo>t of llu- loads of the country are mere bridle 
paths, im; - i-le ‘ iring fully ii.df the year. The single 
high.-vay is that wfiicl. leads from Quito to (Guayaquil. 
C)f thi.s about Ilf" miles have been made, hut the work 
of :onn<\ting the capital with its seaport has for long 
.Avn d; v niimied. There is a railway open from Duran 
(opt •< die (hiayacjuil) to (^)uito. It has a length of 280 
lil w. The railway journey between the two places lakes 
two days, including the night spent at Rioi)aml>a on the 
w.ay. The total length of railway in Ecuador is less 
than 400 miles, and the t(>lal length of telegra))h line 
less than 5000. 

Commerce 

The average imports and exports of Colombia during 
the last five years have had a total value of less than 


Woven Goods 578 

“ n 

Food stuffs 297 


Hardware 


146 


Clothing 


107 



Imports in ; 6 iooo sterling 


< 5 , 000, 000 annually, the imports having an annual value 
of about /i, 800, 000, and the exports of about ^{^3, 000, 000. 



The chief exports: cocoa, tagua or ivory nuts, hats, 
coffee, hides, and rubl)er. The chief imports were woven 
goods, foodstuffs, hardware, clothing. Of the positive 
and also thv' relative value of these an idea will be got 
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from the diagrams. The trade of Ecuador is carried on 
chiefly with the Uiiiied States and Great Britain. The 
imports trt»m ihe United States amount to nearly 

1, 000, 000, and the imports from Great Britain to 
nearly ^400,000. The exports from Kcua(!v)r to Great 
Britam were valued in 1919 at fully /'l, 250, 000. 

Government 

The present constitution was drawn uji and passed in 
December, 1006. Under it the President, who is chosen 
for a term of four years, controls the executive; while 
the legislative power is in the hands of a Congress of two 
Houses. The first consists of 32 Senators, 2 for each pro- 
vince. They hold office for four years. The second con- 
sists of 48 l)epulies, at the rate of l for every 30,000 
inhabitants; but they are chosen only for two years. 
Both the Senate and the House of Deputies are chosen 
by adults who can read and write; that is, in Ecuador 
there is an educational (jualification for electors. Theo- 
retically the President manages affairs through a C'abinet 
of five ministers (Interior, Foreign Affairs, Public Instruc- 
tion, Finance, and War). TVie ('abinet, like the Presi- 
dent, may be impeached by the Congress- Up till 1918 
peonage and debt servitude existed in Ecuador; but in 
that year they were abolished. 


Besides the supreme court in Quito, which is the 
highest tribunal in the land, and is composed of five 
judges elected by Congress for a period of six years, 
there are six superior courts, one at each of the following 
places: Qutto^ Guayaquil^ Cuenca, Kiobamha, Loja, and 
Porto Viejo, The first two are com])osed of six judges, 
and the others of three judges each, all appointed by Con- 
gress for six years. 

Religion 

The State recognizes no religion. Everyone is free 
to worship as he clioses. Though this is the case, an 
income for the Roman Catholic Church is annually pro- 
vided for in the estimates. The bishops must be citizens 
of Ecuador. Civil marriages are necessary, according 
to law. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory. There are 
about 1300 primary schools, and there are also commer- 
cial and technical schools in Quito and Guayaquil. In 
the Central University at Quito there are faculties of 
medicine, pharmacy, science, and law. The universities 
at Guayaquil and Cuenca have faculties of medicine, 
pharmacy, and jurisprudence. 


PERU 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

Peru has a sea-coast of 1240 miles, and a breadth 
varying from 300 to 400 miles. Its actual length from 
north-west to south-east is 1100 miles, and its area is 
722,461 scj. miles. It is divided into nineteen depart- 
ments nn<l three provinces. Peru is bounded on the north 
by Eeuador, on the east by Biazil, on the south-east by 
Bolivia and C'hile, and on the west by the Pacific. 

Surface Features, Mountains 

Pent is divided longitudinally into three well-marked 
regions, (i) A coastal region, stretching from the l^acific 
to the foot of the Andes, having an average width of 
20 miles, and for the most part an arid desert, crossed 
at intervals by fertilizing streams from the Andes. 

(2) The cordilleran or Andean region, which in- 
cludes the three chains into which the Andes are 
here divided, the Western or Maritime Cordillera, the 
Central Cordillera, and the Oriental or Eastern Cordillera. 
This region is about 250 miles broad, and is divided into 
the /<nna or lofty uninhabited wilderness, and the sierras 
or lower mountain slopes and valleys. The cordilleras 
run from south-east to north-west. The Western and 
Central Cordilleras run parallel to each other, and are 
separated by no great distance. They are both of com- 
paratively recent origin, and contain many volcanoes. 
The eastern cliain, on the other hand, is much older, and 
rises from the basin of the Amazon, and forms the inner 
wall of the system. To the b2astern Cordillera specially, 
certain Peruvian geographers give the name Andes. In 


the south of Peru, the Oriental Cordillera is a magnificent 
chain, rising in Illampu and Illimani to more than 

21.000 ft. in height, and cut through by no fewer than 
six rivers, the Maranon, Huallaga, Perene, Mantaro, 
Apurimac, and Paucartambo. 

The eastern sierra is composed of very old rocks, and 
nowhere, Siive near Titicaca, sluiws signs of volcanic dis- 
turbance. bVorn it numerous sjiurs spread out eastward 
towards the basin of the Amazon. The Central Cordillera 
runs at no great distance from the Western Cordillera, and 
is the true water parting of the J’eruvian Andean system. 
(Inly the Mararlon breaks through it, either to the east 
or west, while numerous streams rise on its slopes and 
break their way through the Western Cordillera to the 
sea. The Central Cordillera is connected with the Eastern 
Andes by the transverse mountain knot of Vilcahota, 
which in the peak of that name reaches a height of nearly 

18.000 ft. 

From Cerro Pasco, where a second transverse ridge 
joins the Central Cordillera to the Eastern Andes, a little 
north of Lake Junin, the Central Cordillera runs north- 
west, separating the Huallaga from the Maranon. The 
Maritime or Western Cordillera of Peru runs in a different 
direction, and has no connection with the Chilean coast 
range. It is made up of a series of volcanic peaks over- 
looking the coast. Chief among these are the snowy 
peak of Lirima, over 19,000 ft. high, the peak of Tocora, 
on the Bolivian frontier, nearly 20,000 ft. in height. 

Farther north, about ten degrees south of the Equator, 
the maritime chain divides into two, the eastern known 
as the Cordillera Nevada, and the western as the Cordillera 
Negra. On the Cordillera Nevada, Huascan reaches a 
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Peru 


height of 22,057 ft., and Carhuaz a height of 21,088 ft. 

(3) The third region of Peru is the Montana, a region 
of tropical forests which, within the basin of the Amazon, 
skirts the eastern slopes of the Andes. 

The region is traversed by great navigable rivers. The 
Maranon, after breaking through the Cential Cordil- 
leras and the Eastern Andes, is joined by the Huallaga, 
which cuts its way through the Eastern Andes, and then 
the united stream flow's eastward througli the plain of 
the Amazon to the frontiers of Brazil, receiving on its 
left bank the Ucayali. The other rivers in the Montafia 
of Peru are tributaries of the Ucayali, a great frontier 
stream, which after a course of 600 miles joins the united 
Maraiion and Huallaga. Between the Huallaga and the 
Ucayali are the extensive grassy plains known as ihe 
Pampas of Sacramento. The southern part of the 
Montana is drained by streams which go to form the 
river Beni, which falls into the Madeira, one of the 
great tributaries of the Amazon. 

In the northern part of tlie coast region, where the 
coast of Soutli America extends farthest wf ’.tw'ard, is ihe 
desert Piura region, where at intervals ot three (»r four 
years there are occasional heavy showers. 

Lake Titicaca is the largest body of fresh water by 
firr in South America. It has an extreme length of 130 
miles, with a mean })readth of 44 miles, and an area of 
3300 sq. miles, or a little less than half the area of 
Wales. It stands at a height of 12,200 ft., and about 
half of it is included in Peru. Formerly it is said tt) have 
stood at a much greater height, and to have drained into 
the Amazon; now it discharges by the Desaguadero, the 
saline lake Aullagas or Poopo in Bolivia. 

Lake Junin, to the south of the Cerro de Pasco, or as 
the lake is often called Chiuchaycocha^ is drained by the 
Mantaro, one of the head streams of the Ucayali. It is 
36 miles long by 7 miles broad, and stands at a height 
of more than 13,000 ft. above sea-level. 


Climate 

The Montana, the tableland, the pima^ a narrow zone 
of cold, bleak terraces, between 11,000 and 14,000 ft. 
above sea -level, the cordilleras rising above the puna, 
and the coastal region, has each its own special climate. 
The winds, mostly from the east, which blow over the 
eastern ridges of the Andes, depositing most of their 
moisture on the eastern slopes of these giant mountains, 
blow over the plateau and over the Pacific slope mostly 
as cold dry winds, without yielding a drop of moisture. 

Dense fogs, however, the result of the meeting of the 
cold current, that flows along the South American coasts, 
with the warmer equatorial water, help to nourish the 
scanty vegetation along the coastal region during the 
winter season, and the temperature of the coast lands 
is moderated by the sea breezes, and by the cold ocean 
current along the coast. Notwithstanding the moderate 
temperature — at Lima about 68" P". — the coastal low- 
lying lands are anything but healthy. 

Productions, &c. 

Peru’s wealth is chiefly agricultural. Irrigation is 
successfully used on the coast lands, and the sugar-cane 


is grown in most of tlic coast valleys; but cotton is the 
chief agricultural production, and next to cotton and 
sugar, coffee. Four kinds of cotttm are produced, in- 
cluding sea island cotton, and the (pianlity grown now 
reaches to annually over 30,000 tons. Of sugar the pro- 
duction amounts to between 300,000 and 400,000 tons 
annually. Coffee is grown in the Montana, and Peru 
produces also rice, tol)acco, wine, and spirits, while maize 
is grown chiefly in the low' valleys along the coast. Rice 
is a universal foodstuff in Peru; and the rice produced is 
consumed entirely in the country itself. Coca is produced 
in the department of Libertad, in the ])rovince of Otuzco, 
.and cocaine is manufactured in Lima, Otuzco, and other 
towns. Wheat ib gunvn in the plateau, and barley and 
oats are also gro\v» for forage, though the chief forage 
pl.u ! ill the country is alfalfa. 

Citile .ue reared in the sieiras — cattle small and hardy 
and n.>t unlike ihe cattle of Mexico — and great effurls 
h.avc been put uth to improve the breed. Slieep are 
icared entirely for tlieir w'ool. Only to a very small 
extent, and chiefly for military purposes, are horses 
leared; but the Government is trying to improve the 
breed by the importation of l)rood mares liom Argentina. 
Mules are bred, and are highly thought ol for mountain 
travel ; but the chief breeding industry is that of the 
llama, alpaca, and vicuna, and there is a considerable 
export of alpaca, slieep, vicuna, and llama wool. 

Rubber, calunet woods, and dye-Wi)ods, besides Peru- 
vian bark and other medicinal jiroducls, are largely jiro- 
duced in Peru. Formerly Peru derived a very consider- 
able revenue from the export of guano found in the barren 
islands off the Pacific coast; but these, like Tarapaca, 
have been acrpiired by the Ciiilean (iovermnent. 

Under Spanish rule mining w'as the chief industry of 
Peru, hut even the mining industry has within recent 
years greatly fallen off. Practically the whole of the 
Andes region is mineral-bearing, and copper, silver, 
and gold, besi<les petroleum, coal, vanadium, tungsten, 
and lead are mined. The (juanlity of the minerals pro- 
duced and their value is shown below. 


The Mixkkae I^koditctions ok Peru in 1918 


Mineral 


<Juanlity ' Value in £, 


Copper 
Pelroleum 
.Silver 
Gold ... 
Coal 

Vanadium 
Tungsten 
Salt ... 
j Lead 


1 



Metric tons, 
Kilos, 


44,144 3,948,157 : 

347,092 2,000, 2()S 

304,253 , ^635,659 i 

1,793 , 221,^73 i 


Metric tons, 342,322 ' 224,985 ■ 

,, 2,183 172,067 I 

,, 243 60,020 j 

26,663 21,751 I 

„ 632 11,956 ; 


The manufactures of Ikru consist mainly of the manu- 
facture of siij^ar and rum from sugar-cane, textiles from 
the cotton and wool grown in the country, wines and 
spirits from the grapes, dinars and cii^arettes from the 
tobacco, chocolate from the cocoa, and cocaine from the 
coca. Arequipa, Callao, Cuzco, and Lima have brew'- 
eries, atid the preparing of Panama hats is a domestic 
indu.stry. 
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Inhabitants 

The population of Peru consists of whites, Africans, 
Indians, Asiatics, and [)eople (jf mixed breeds. The 
dominant race is mainly Spanish, with a mixture of 
Indian blood. There are two chief divisions of the 
Indians, the Quirkti-Aymara of the Sierras, and the 
Yuncas iA the l‘acific coast. In addition to these, there 
are the wild Indians, wlio inhabit the Montana or eastern 
forest region, and who seem never to have been civilized. 
The upland Indians, who are by far the most numerous, 
are generally sj)oken of as CholoSy as the forest tribes of 
the east are described as (humhos or harbaros. 

History 

For five hundred years before the landing ot Pizarro 
in lV*ru the people of that ctmnlry bad had a settled form 
of government, and at the time of the coiKjuest had already 
made considerable advances in civilization. The civil war 
between Iluascar and Ataki/a//>a, the sons of the great 
Inca, Htiayna-Capac^ had resulted in the defeat of Iluas- 
car, and the victorious Alaliual|)a was at Cajamarca, on 
his way from Quito to Cuzco, when he was treacherously 
seized ]))’ Pizarro, who in the August of the following 
year had him murdered. 

Pizarro allowed Manco, the legitimate son of Huayna- 
Capai\ to be crowned in 1534, and in 1536 he made a brave 
but unsuccessful alteinpl to drive out tlie Spaniards. Dis- 
putes arose between the Pizarros and Almagro as to the 
extent of their individual governments, and Almagro was 
defeated and executed in 1538. The (ptarrel was taken 
up by his half-caste son Almagro the Lad, and in 1541 
Francisco Pizzaro was murdered at Lima, which he had 
founded. Vaca de Castro, made Governor of Peru by 
Charles V, look up the government, and in 1542 defeated 
Almagro the Lad in the battle of Chupas, and caused 
him to be heheatled. I'ern was the most important of 
the Spanish viceroyalties in South America, and it wiis 
not till after the landing of San Martin an<l his Argentine 
troops in Peru, and the consequent withdrawal of the 
viceroy, that Peruvian independence was proclaimed in 
1821. It must always be remembered that San Martin’s 
landing w'as rendered jH)ssil)le by the ])resence of a fleet 
commanded by Admiral Cochran (afterwards Earl of 
Dundonald), and officered mainly by Englishmen. Boli- 
var took command when San Martin besieged the pro- 
tectorate, but it wa.s General Sucra who won the battle 
of Ayacucho and captured the viceroy. 

In a war with Chile, begun in 1879, Peru was badly 
worsted. Its capital, Lima, was occupied; it was stripj)ed 
of the rich province of Taxapaca, and forced t(> pay an 
indemnity. Civil war and disputes as to the boundaries 
with Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Cohnnhia are the chief 
incidents in the history of Peru since the Chilean War. 

Divisions, &c. 

The republic is divided into nineteen departments and 
three provinces. It has an area of 722,461 sq. miles, or, 
we might say, roughly of three-quarters of a million square 
miles. The estimate of the populatiim for 1896 gives as 
the probable number 4,620,201. The estimate of popula- 
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tion, which can only be accepted as doubtful, w^ould give, 
therefore, for the whole of Peru a population of six per 
square mile. It is impossible to give any approximation 
to the actual population. Indeed, it seems doubtful if the 
population is increasing. 

Topography 

Lima was fountled by Pizarro in 1 535, and w'as laid 
out on a large scale. It stands on the left bank of the 
river, 3 or 4 miles from the coast, and at the very foot 
of the coast range. At Lima, for years at a time, scarcely 
a drop of rain falls, and the straight lines in which the 
streets are laid out give a somewhat monotonous character 
to the city. In the Plaza Mayor, a perfect square, stands 
the cathedral, flanked by two high low’ers, and amongst 
the other public institutions are the University of San 
Marcos, the oldest in South America, and several libraries 
and museums, which were plundered by the Chileans 
(1879-81). Callao, the port of Lima, is a. flourishing 
seaport, and is connected with the capital by shaded 
avenues and by two railways 7 miles long. One of these 
is an extension of the Oroya line, which climbs over the 
Western Cordillera at a height of 15,665 ft. to Oroya, 
in the Amazon basin. Arequipa, 420 miles south-east 
of Lima, stands under the shadow' of the Misti volcano, 
at a height of 76CXD ft. above sea-level, and .suffers much 
from earthquakes. Cuzco, the Inca capital of Peru, 
stands on the plateau, at a height of over ii,cxx> ft. above 
sea-level. 

Among the other tow ns to be remembered there are in 
the coast region Trujillo, and on the plateau besides 
Cuzco, Ayacucho, and Sicuani. 

Communications and Commerce 

The waterways are by far the most important means 
of communication in Peru. These include the Maranon 
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or Upper Amazon and its tributaries. It is estimated 
that there are no less than 20,000 miles of navigable 
river-ways at time of high water, and 6000 miles at low 
water. Up to the latter half of the nineteenth century 
pack animals w'ere not merely the chief but the only 
means of transport in Peru. About 1870 the making 
of raihvays across the coast-land deserts between the 
towms of the fertile river valleys began, and added much 
to the productivity of Peru. It was then recognized that 
good roads and bridges were needed all over the country, 
as they still are, though great efforts have been made for 
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their construction. There are in Peru nearly 2000 miles 
of working length of railways, of which three-fourths are 
State railways. All the lines are standard gauge (4 ft. 
S} 4 . in.) except the Trujillo railway. The length of State 
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telegraph lines is about 8000 miles, and there are n^'arly 
300 telegraph offices. There are also about 3000 miles 
of telephones, and between 600 and 700 po ;l offices. 

Peru imports textile hags^ wheats lumhcry coaly and oily 


United States 10 

United Kingdom 5 


Chile 2-5 
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and exports sugar, cotton, copper, wool, and petroleum. 
The imports may be estimated at 2,000,000 sterling 
annually, and the exports at £19,000,000 sterling. The 
accompanying diagrams will show the relative value of the 
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chief articles exported from and imported into Peru, and 
will show also the relative share different countries have 
in the Peruvian trade. 

Government 

According to the Constitution of January iS, 1920, the 
legislative authority belongs to a Senate consisting ^ of 
57 members and a House of Representatives of 128 
members- There are four Senators for each department 
tha'has more than eight provinces, three for each depart- 


ment that has less than eight and more than four pro- 
vinces, two for each department that has fewer than four 
provinces and more than one, and one for a department 
having only one ))rovince, and one for the littoral province 
of Callao. Senators and Deputies are chosen by a direct 
vote, and every two years one-third of the members of 
each chamber retire. In each chamber a lot decides who 
shall retire. The executive power is in the hands of a 
President, wlio is chosen by a direct vote and holds oflice 
for five years, but for other five years is not eligible for 
the office. He receives about £5000 a year besides liis 
expeiisf‘s, w'hich are fixed by Congress. There are two 
Vice-Pre. '.dents, chosen for four year,, who, only in case 
of death or incapacity, take tlie place of tlie President. 
The President exeri. ses his authority through a Cabinet 
ol six m'unbers .rptanted by him, and holding office at 
his pleasure. These ministers arc paid some £6cx) a year, 
and none of the I'lesident’s Acts are valid without a minis- 
t^'f's signature. 

T 1 k‘ Congress meets annually on the 28th of July, ami 
sits for ninety days; but it may be summoned as often as 
is necessary, only the extraordinary se.ssion may not last 
longer than forty-five day.s. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima, 
and in the Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and nine 
other judicial districts. In the Supreme Court there are 
eleven judges and three fiscals. Congress selects tlie 
judges of the Supreme Court from a list of names sub- 
mitted by the Government. The judges of the Supreme 
and Minor Courts are chosen by the (Government from 
names submitted by the Supreme and Superior Courts. 

Religion and Education 

The Roman Catholic religion is alone recognized by 
the State, which also contributes a certain sum to its 
support, and though a certain measure of tolerance is 
said to be extended to other forms of religion, Article 4 
of the Constitution prohibits the public exercise of any 
form of worship save the Roman Catholic. In 1897 
Act was passed enabling non-Catholics to contract civil 
marriages, and in 1913 an amendment to the Constitution 
was passed by both chamliers granting complete religious 
liberty. This Act, however, reejuires to be ratified liy a 
second Congress. There is a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishopric (Lima), thirteen bishoprics, two Aiiostolic vicar- 
ages, and two Apostolic })refectures. 

Elementary education is nominally free and compul- 
sory, but the law is not enforced. In Peru there were, in 
1919, 2880 primary schools, with 195,689 ]nipils enrolled, 
and a staff of 4284 teachers. Thus a great advance has 
been made in primary education since 1006, when there 
were only 710 primary schools, with 49,000 pupils en- 
rolled. There are no fewer than four universities, w'ith 
1800 students. There are, besides, 277 pupils in the 
normal schools and 5202 pupils in the Government high 
schools. The Government maintains a high school in the 
capital of each of the departments, to which pupils are 
admitted on the payment of a moderate fee. Besides 
Lima, the university towns are Arequipa, Cuzco, and 
Trujillo. 
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Position, Boundaries, &c. 

BoUyia, once a portion of the Spanish viceroyalty of Peru, 
the third largest of the Spanish South American Slates, 
extends from 9"' 44' to 22*" 50' S. and from 58'’ to 70° W. 
The boundary with Peru crosses Lake Titicaca, the 
southern portion of which is in Bolivia. The boundaries 
between Bolivia and Brazil on the east, J’araguay and 
Argentina on the south, and Chile and Peru on the west 
are at present so undetermined that estimates of the area, 
vVc., of Bolivia vary greatly, some being as low as 

514,000 sip miles and others as higlt as over 700,000 
s(|. miles. 

Physical Features 

The central section of the Andean plateau occupies 
the south-western and western parts of Bolivia, roughly 
about two-fifths of the whole country. It may be said to 
lie between 10“ S. and 23'^ S. In Bolivia the Andes, 
which consist of two main ranges, the Andes properly so 
called and the Western Cordillera, approach nearest to 
the Brazilian uplands, and the breadth of the plateau 
between the two ranges is far greater than it is in any 
other part of South America. Moreover, both the 
Western Cordillera and the Andes throw off a number 
of secondary spurs towards the east, which bring the 
Bolivian mountains and the Brazilian uplands within 
measurable distance of each other. Rising alK)ve the 
plateau on the we.st are the snow-clad j)eaks of Parmacata 
(20,918 ft.), (21,047 ft*b and Huallatiri (21,654 

ft.), and the three volcanic peaks, Licancaur (19,685 ft.), 
San Pedro y Pablo (19,423 ft.), and Oyahna (19,226 ft.). 
In the eastern ridge, or Andes proper, occur the triple- 
crested Illampu or Sorala, the probable culminating point 
of .South America (23,500 ft.?), Illimani^ its rival (22,500 
ft.), Chachacomani ft.), and Cacoaca (20,571 ft.). 

The name Yun,i^as is given in Bolivia to all the hot, 
moist eastern slopes of the mountains which end in the 
plains of the Amazon. The name Yuns:as has also been 
given to the natives w'ho occupy these hot, moist regions. 

Rivers. — All the rivers of Bolivia descending from the 
eastern slope find their way to the Atlantic either by the 
Amazon or through the Paraguay by the La Plata. The 
only large tributary of the Paraguay is the Pilcomayo. 
Among the streams flowing into the Amazon indirectly 
are the two that unite to form the Madeira^ one of the 
great tributaries of the Amazon. These are the Mamore 
and Beni. 

The Bolivian La Plata drainage is carried into the 
Paraguay entirely by the Pilcomayo and its tributaries. 
The Bolivian tributaries of the upper Paraguay are small. 
The chief is tlie Ofuquis, The third drainage basin of 
Bolivia is that of the central j>lateau. This is the highest 
continental basin in the world, and seems at one time to 
have had its outlet towards the east. The depres.sion, 
the northern part of which is occupied by Titicaca and 
the southern by Lake Poopo or AttUagas^ has an average 
breadth of 80 miles and a total length of 500 miles, with 


an area of perhaps over 40,cxx) sq. miles. Lake Titicaca 
discharges by the Desaguadero into Lake Aullagas. The 
latter has an area of about 386 sq. miles, and is some 
550 ft. below the level of Titicaca. South-west of Lake 
Aullagas are the Salt Pampas^ different parts of which 
have different names, and which in the rainy season are 
often flooded to a depth of 2 or 3 ft. 

Climate and Production 

As in other states in Central and South America, 
the climate of Bolivia is determined mainly by height 
above sea-level. The mean annual temperature, which 
up to 2000 ft. stands in the Yungas region at 74° F., falls 
to 66“ on the Cochaliamba plateau (8000 to 8500 ft.). 
In what is known as the Medio Yungas^ which descend 
as low as 5500 ft., both tropical and temperate fruits are 
successfully grown; b‘jl the most favoured region, and 
that in which the bulk of the population and all the large 
towns are situated, is at a height of between 8000 and 

11,000 ft. above sea-level. There the climate is tem- 
perate, and the wheat, maize, and other grains of the 
temperate regions, as well as vegetables, are grown. 

The Cochabamba region, for example, enjoys an almost 
unbroken summer, with little difference all the year 
round. The Yungas proper, that is the portion of the 
eastern slopes below 5000 ft. above sea -level, produce 
all kinds of tropical fruits and vegetables, such as the 
palm, cinchona, cacao, bamboo, mate, and coca. Bolivia 
produces also bananas, rubber, vanilla, copal, coftee, 
cotton, sugar, potatoes, corn, and tobacco. On the 
uplands quinoa, a small grain about the size of millet, 
and potatoes are grown. The puna, which lies between 

1 1,000 and 12,500 ft. above sea-level, has but two .seasons, 
a cold .summer or autumn and a winter, and produces 
chiefly potatoes and barley. The puna brava, which 
extends from 12,500 ft. to 17,500 ft. (the limit of per- 
petual snow) is a bleak, inhospitable region occupied 
only by shepherds and miners. 

There are a great variety of animals to be met with 
in Bolivia, among them the jaguar, puma, numerous kinds 
of monkeys, armadillo, tapir, and peccary. There are 
numerous kinds of birds, including the condor, several 
varieties of parrots, and numerous humming-birds. The 
alpaca and the llama are among the domestic animals, 
and exist in large numbers on the higher plateaus, while 
vast herds of semi-wild cattle roam over the campos or 
grassy plains. 

Bolivia has always been noted for its mineral wealth. 
It has many mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
mercury, iron, and coal. The silver-mines of PotOfii and 
Oruri are among the richest in the world, and have been 
worked since the time of their discovery in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Tin comes next in importance to 
silver, and is found in the belt stretching southward from 
the east of Lake Titicaca, chiefly in the district of Hua- 
nuni. Bismuth is generally found closely associated with 
deposits of tin. Gold is found in several departments, 
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the most important mines being in La Pas and Santa 
Graz. Copper is mined mainly in the Andes proper, 
chiefly in the districts of Coracora and Chacurilla. 

Inhabitants 

The population of Bolivia consists of Indians, of mixed 
races called mestizos, zambos, and mulattoes, and of 
whites, chiefly of Spanish origin. Of Indians, who form 
more than 50 per cent of the population (50*9), there are 
numerous tribes, though racially they seem not far apart. 
Among these are the Mojos Indians^ orderly, industrious, 
and intelligent peoples, treated worse than slaves by their 
Bolivian masters; the Chiquitos^ who occupy the smith- 
eastern parts of Bolivia and the western parts of Brazil, 
and seem to have developed a co-operative or com- 
munistic social system; and the Chiriguanos^ a much 



more numerous body than the Chiquitos, but the great 
bulk of whom are still in a wild state. Since the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Bolivia the Mojos and Chiquitos 
have been less prosperous. The mestizos and zambos 
number some 27 per cent, the whites some 13 per cent, 
the pure negroes *2 per cent, and the unclassified 8*9 per 
cent. From the accompanying diagram it will be clear 
what the relative proportions of the inhabitants, according 
to race, are. The whites, it will be seen, are less than 
half the mestizos^ and the mestizos less than half the 
Indians, while the negroes form almost a negligible per- 
centage of the population. The total population of 
Bolivia is estimated at close on 3,000,000, but no re- 
liance can be placed on such an estimate. The popula- 
tion in 1900 is given as 1,800,000, but includes 5 per 
additions for omissions, various corrections, and an esti- 
mate of the number of wild Indians. 

Divisions and Towns 

Bolivia is divided into 8 departments, 3 territories, 
63 provinces, and 734 cantons. 

La Paz, Sucr 4 , Cochabamba, and Oruro have each, 
at some time or other, served as the national capital of 
Bolivia. La Paz stands at a height of 12,470 ft. above 
sea-level, in the shadow of Illimani, and has now a 
population estimated at fully 100,000. On the fertile 
and healthy plateau, drained by the headwaters of the 
Rio Grande, stands Cochabamba, the town of Bolivia 
next in size to La Paz. It has a population estimated 
at over 30,000, and is the centre of the principal agri- 
cultural and industrial region of Bolivia. Oruro stands 
at a height of 11,270 ft., at the north end of Lake 
Aullagas, and in the seventeenth century claimed to be. 
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next to Potosi, the largest town in Bolivia. It is the 
centre of the tin- mining industry of Bolivia. Qn the 
uplands, drained by the headwaters of the Pilcomayay 
stand the two formerly celebrated towns of Potosi and 
Sucre. Potosi was in the seventeenth century the largest 
town in the new world, with a population estimated at 
from 100,000 to 160,000, and the richest silver-mines in 
the world. Its population now, like the population of 
Sucre, the capital, is estimated at very nearly 30,000. 
Standing at a height of over 13,000 ft., Potosi is noted as 
the highest abode of man in the American continent. 

Sucr*^, the capital since 1894, ^^*so mining and 

agricullui. i inieicsts. Santa Cruz, near the Mamort\ 
has long been the head-quarters the exjdoring expedi- 
tions into the Chiqiu.os territory. 

Communications, &c. 

Want of roads in almost every part of the country is 
ilip gre.u obstacle to progress and development. In the 
Ynti^as region, the roads penetrating the foiests and 
jiv^ssing the more open pampas are the merest bridle- 
paths; while ill many cases only the canoes of the Mofos 
and other natives are seen on the navigable waters. The 
condition of things, as far as means of communication are 
concerned, is little beb r to-day than it was fifty years 
ago, when a Spanish traveller described Bolivia as “ jier- 
ishing from consumption for want of means of communi- 
cation”. In 1918 the total length of railway line ojien 
in Bolivia was 1354 miles, and Bolivia, it must be borne 
in mind, is a count.y more than three times the size of 
France. 

There are, besides, some 2300 miles of cart-roads joining 
the more important towns, and on Lake Titicaca, and on 
the rivers of Bolivia, private steamers are engaged in 
traffic. There are over 300 post offices in the republic, 
and more than 4000 miles of telegraph line joining the 
chief towns. 

Commerce 

The chief imports into Bolivia include provisions, 
hardware, wines and spirits, cotton, woollen, linen, and 
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silk stuffs, and ready-made clothes. The chief exports 
from Bolivia are silver, tin, and rubber. Since the disas- 
trous struggle with Chile in 1879, Bolivia has had no 
port of her own, and this, no doul^t, like the want of 
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roads, helps to retard her progress. The total imports 
into Bolivia in 1918 were valued at nearly ;^3,ooo,ooo 
sterling, and the total exports at nearly 5,000, cxx), or 
fully five times the value of the imports. 

The trade of Bolivia is carried on chiefly with the 
United Kingdom, the United States, aud Belgium. While 
the exports to the United Kingdom are more than double 
the value of the exports to the United States, the imports 
fiom the United States into Bolivia are valued at fully 
more than twice the imports from Great Britain into that 
country. Of the exports from Bolivia, Great Britain, as 
a rule, takes more than half, the United States more than 
a third, while the remaining sixth is distributed among 
Chile, France, and Belgium. 

Government 

A President, elected by a direct popular vote for four 
years and not eligible for re-election, holds the executive 
power. The legislative authority is entrusted to a CoM^^rcss 
of two chambers, called the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. All adults who can read and write are en- 
titled to a vote. There are sixteen Senators, two for each 
department, elected for six years; and there are seventy 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, chosen in the same 
way, but only for four years. The President is assisted by 
two Vice-Presidents and by a cabinet of six ministers. 

The supreme authority in each department is in the 
hands of a prefect^ appointed by the President and re- 
sponsible to him alone. The prefect has the power of 
appointing subordinate officials, the sub-prefects in the 
provinces, the conrgidores in the cantons, and the alcaldes 
in the rural districts. The Senators and the Deputies are 
paid, the former at the rate of per month, and the 
latter at the rate of for every day they attend. The 
sittings of the chamber last, as a rule, for sixty days, but 
may be extended to ninety days. The small electoral 
body is under the control of a political oligarchy w’hich 
practically rules the country. 

History 

Bolivia was given its name in honour of Bolivar, the 


Colombian General, and the first President (1826-8) was 
Bolivar’s lieutenant, General Sucre. Santa Cruz, a pure 
Indian, ruled the country from 1829 to 1838. He united 
Bolivia and Peru, but was attacked by Chile, and de- 
feated with great slaughter at the battle of Yungai in 
1838. Later he w'as exiled, and Gamarra, whom he had 
defeated, became President of Peru. Struggles with Peru 
and Chile follow'ed, which were brought to an end in 
1873 by a treaty between Bolivia and Peru, to mutually 
preserve their integrity against foreign aggression. War 
with Chile followed in 1879, and Peru joined with 
Bolivia. The outcome of the war was the defeat of 
the allies by Chile and the seizure of the Bolivian coast 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, as well as of the Peruvian 
province of Tarapaca. 

Justice 

The Supreme Court, which sits in the capital, has 
seven judges, and the district courts, of which there is 
one in each department, have each five judges, except 
Santa Cruz, Tarija, and El Beni, which have only* three 
judges each. A jut^e can be removed only by an 
impeachment before the Senate. 

Education and Religion 

The educational system is free and compulsory, and is 
under the care of the municipalities; but only a very small 
proportion of the people can read and write. There are 
over icxx> primary schools in Bolivia, with close on 1400 
teachers and nearly 60,000 pupils. For higher instruc- 
tion there are about 20 establishments, with about 1300 
pu})ils, and for secondary education fully 30 establish- 
ments, with 2600 pupils. There are universities at Sucre 
and La Paz. 

Roman Catholicism is the religion recognized and sup- 
ported by the State; but other forms of worship are 
tolerated. The Church is ruled by an archbishop and 
three bishops, and costs the State annually l2l,ioS boli- 
vianos^ or approximately ;^l2,ooo. According to law, 
marriages must be celebrated by the civil authorities. 
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Position, Boundaries, &:c. 

The Republic of Chile extends along the west coast 
of South America between the Andes and the Pacific, 
from Peru in lat. 1 7" 30' S. to Cape Horn, thus covering 
nearly 39 degrees of latitude, and having a length of 
about 27CX) miles. It has a breadth varying from 65 to 
i8o miles, and an area estimated at less than joo,ooo sq. 
miles (289,829 sq. miles). It is bounded on the east by 
Bolivia in the north and Argentina in the south. Argen- 
tina keeps the eastern part of the island of Tierra del 
Fuego. On the west Chile has the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the north it is bounded by Peru. The country is divided 
into 23 provinces, further subdivided into 82 departments, 
and I territory (Magellanes) embracing roughly all the 
country to the south of the 49° of south latitude. 


Surface Features 

In Chile is included the whole stretch of the Andes 
which runs from north to south. This comprises about 
one-half of the whole Andean system. In Chile, as else- 
where, it keeps its characteristic form of a double chain 
enclosing a plateau crossed by connecting ridges ; but the 
outer or Maritime Cordillera disappears in Chile proper, 
both toward the north and toward the south. It reappears 
in the north in the former Bolivian provinces, and there 
it separates the Pacific basin from the closed Titicaca- 
Aullagas basin. This part of the Western Cordillera is sur- 
mounted by several snowy peaks rising to nearly 20,000 
ft. or a little more. Such are Tacora ( 19,800 ft. ), Chipicani 
(20,000 ft.), Pomarapi (20,500 ft.), a still active volcano, 
Parinacota (20,950 ft.), and Huallatiri (20,500 ft.). 
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Farther inland rises the Cordillera de los Andes, which 
runs without break for some 3000 miles alon^ the eastern 
frontier of Chile. In the northern section alone, between 
Bolivia and Co(|uimbo, there are more than thirty extinct 
or dormant volcanoes. Such are LluUayacu {21,650 ft.), 
Antofalla (20,900 ft.), Socompa (19,600 ft.), and Aziipc 
de Copiapo (19,700 ft.). Between the parallels of 30' S. 
and 35“ S. several lofty lateral ridges rise, which occupy 
a considerable space both in Central Chile and in Eastern 
Argentina, and above these rise some of the highest 
peaks in South America. Among these arc Aconcagua 
(23,080 ft.), now included in Argentina, and generally 
given as the highest point in the New World, though 
Soj'ata is now supposed to be 400 ft. higher ; Cerro del 
Mercedario, not yet ascended, but thoiiglil to be 22,320 ft. 
high, and Tupungato^ 22,000 ft. in height. These are 
extinct volcanoes which no longer show their craters. 

Lying between the coast range and the Andes is 
the “ Vale of Chile ”, a jdain stretching southward from 
Aconcagua for more than 600 miles. This is the richest, 
the most fertile, and the most populous pari of the 
republic. It slopes southward, and its lowc parts are 
filled with lakes or with dcjrressions that vs ere for.r.f'ly 
occupied by lakes. The Chilean coast is fringed with an 
extraordinary number of islands st-- rinp horn Chiloe 
south to Caj)e Horn. Thes'^ IsianiU seem in part the 
summits of a submerged n,..T:aMin chain, a southward pro- 
longation of the W-'.-iLern Cordillera. There are three 
groups of these islands, called the ChtloCf Guayiccas^ 
and Chonos archipelagos. 

Climate 

Chile presents almost every variety of climate, from the 
tropical heat of the rainless region in the north to the 
perpetual winter of Cape Horn. In general we may say 
that the temperature decreases and the rainfall increases 
as we go from north to south ; and that it is greatly 
affected by the cold current from the Antarctic which 
flows along the coast, and by the character and position 
of the mountains, which in the north intercept on their 
eastern slopes the rainfall brought l)y the trade winds 
from the Atlantic, and so leave the northern or Pacific 
slopes of Chile an almost completely desert region. The 
Andes themselves in Northern Chile, though ri.sing to 
heights far above the snow' -line, form very few glaciers, 
and are often largely free from snow, while farther south 
the Patagonian Andes, though much lower, are covered 
in a mantle of perpetual snow', w'hile the rainfall on the 
lowlands at their foot exceeds annually 100 inches. 
North of 35° S. the climate may be descril^ed as tropical 
or sub- tropical, and palms grow naturally as far south 
even as 37° S. It is the central part of Chile (hat is most 
favoured with regard to climate. Here the climate 
belongs to what may be described as the Mediterranean 
type, and this part of Chile is credited with one of the 
healthiest and most delightful climates in the world. 

Productions 

In the north agriculture is only practi.sed where irriga- 
tion is possible. Several kinds of cactuses stretch as far 
south as Santiago, showing how dry the climate actually 
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is. Indeed, it is only in the south of Central Chile that 
irrigation i.s unneces.^aI‘y. In the northern part the vine 
is cultivated and wheat is grown; but in the southern 
part of the central valley the vine cea.ses to grow. The 
potato is generally considered to be a native of Chile, It 
i.s found growing wild on the island of Chiloe and the 
other islands of the group to which Chiloe belongs, and 
on the neighbouring mainland. Here al.so strawberries 
had their origin. Many jilants have been introduced into 
('hile, and have added greatly to the re.sources of the 
country. European fruits, such as apples, pears, peaches, 
nectarines, grapes, figs, olives, and oranges, are grown, 
and w'heat. barley, hemp, and alfalla are cultivated. The 
northern ol ’u. tin'.'; legions into which Chile may lie 
divided produces live-st(»cls and alfalfa; the central, pota- 
u»e«, flax, rye, barley, loney, wax. cured beef, leather, 
hides, flour, fruit, w/.-iiuils, and wheat; the southern, 
limber, p'* 'iiues, and work The territory of Magellanes 
has over 2,‘)C)0,0 'j 0 .-.h.^c-p, and the wool and mutton of 
these are exported h .^m Punta Arenas, the most southern 
to n in the world. 

(')hii' has great mineral resources. These include gold 
go‘ from the river sands, worth from ;^200, 000 to ;f300,cxx) 
annually, and silver of considerably greater value than the 
gold. Cojiper ores are widely distributed, and are, after 
nitrate, the most important mineral rc.source of the 
country. Cobalt and nicl 1 are also mined. Iron bis* 
muth, mercuiy, zinc, and manganese arc found, and coal 
of a good quality, though classed as a tertiary lignite, is 
found south of Valparaiso in great abundance. Nitrate 
of soda is Chile’s chief article of export, and the source 
from which the Government derives most of its revenue. 
It is found in the desert of Atacama, where the deposits 
cover betw'een 300 and 400 scj. miles, and yield betw'cen 
two and three millions of tons annually. 

Besides the smelting of ores and the manufacture of 
soap, glass, leather, and sugar, (Tile has few manu- 
faclures. .Agriculture and stock-rearing are the principal 
indu.stries. 

Population 

The populatifin of Chile is (“stimated at a little over 

4.000. 000. Of these the majority are of European 
descent. Of the entire population not more than 30 to 
40 per cent are whites 01 creoles of while extraction, 
while tlie mestizos form fully 60 per cent of the total 
population. The number of foreigners included in the 
population of Chile is less than 100,000, of which not 
quite 50,000 are Europeans, and not (piile 30,000 Ameri- 
cans. Many of the mestizos represent a mixture of 
European, Indian, and negro blood, l:)ut ibe entire popu- 
lation forms really a common nationality of Hisjiano- 
American extraction and Spanish speech. It is estimated 
that the numljcr of pure Indians in Chile is less than 

150.000. Farther .south are the Fuegians. The Fuegians 
are probabl; among the least advanced of the human 
family. Along the desert coast in tl»e north there are the 
remnants of a people called C^hangf)S. They work as 
labourers. In Chile there is the greatest difference 
between the ruling or upper class and the common people. 
The ruling cla.ss includes the landowners, the professional 
men, and a number of tho.se engaged in commerce and in- 
dustry. It forms only a small part of the population, but 
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these have the political control of the Republic in their 
hands. After 1833 the common people were kept in 
what was practically a state of servitude and ignorance, 
and the wandering labourers or peons were in addition 
on the borders of starvation. 

Divisions 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna were 
ceded to Chile by Peru, and Antofagasta was ceded to 
Chile by Bolivia as the result of the war of 1879 to 1882. 
There are 23 provinces in Chile and one territory. 

Topography 

Santiago and its seaport Valparaiso rank among the 
great cities of the southern hemisphere. Santiago has 
a population estimated at between 400,000 and 500,000, 
while the jjopulation of Valparaiso is between 200,000 
and 300,000, Santiago lies 42 miles south-east of Val- 
paraiso, near the foot of the Andes, has few manufactures, 
but has a university founded nearly 200 years ago, a 
library, a miiseutr., an observatory, and a botanical garden. 
Valparaiso is the most important commercial town on 
the west coast of South America. Valparaiso has 
foundries, machine-shops, sugar refineries, railway-shops, 
and factories of various kinds. It contains also monu- 
ments to CohmbitSy to Wheelwright^ who established 
steam navigation on the Chilean Coast, and to Lord 
Dundonaldy who founded the Chilean Navy. Concep- 
cion, the capital of the province of the same name, is 
beautifully situated on the Biobio, about 7 miles from 
its mouth, and is the chief manufacturing centre of the 
republic. It is the scat of a bishop, and contains a 
college, a priests’ seminary, a school of agriculture, and 
a cathedral. Its population in 1918 was estimated at 
between 70,000 and 80,000. Antofagasta, a seaport of 
Chile on the Bay of Morena, is connected by railway with 
the rich mines of Caracolles. It has a population of 
close on 40,000. 

Iquique, 40 miles west of Tarapaca, is the capital of 
the province of Tarapaca, and the ])rincipal seaport for 
the export of nitrate of soda. It has a population of 
close on 50,000. Talca, the capital of the province of 
the same name, is situated in a fertile valley on the River 
Claro, 140 miles south-west of Santiago. It is well 
built, and has a good trade, and a population of between 

40.000 and 50,000. Chilian, the capital of the province 
of Nuble, is a thriving place with wide streets, and has 
a trade in cattle, grain, handmade lace, and mineral 
waters. About 44 miles to the south-east are the sulphur 
baths of Chilian. ViAa del Mar, a town three miles from 
Valparaiso, has a population of lietween 30,000 and 
40,000. It is a summer resort. Curico, the capital of 
the province of the same name, lies no miles south- 
south-west of Santiago, and has a population of between 

20.000 and 30,000. Temuco, the capital of Cautin 
province, is 80 miles north-north-east of Valdivia, and has 
a population of over 30,000. Talcahuano, with a popu- 
lation of over 20,000, is a Chilean coast town, 8 miles 
north-west of Concepcion. It has a good anchorage, and 
a considerable export trade. 

Valdivia, the capital of the province of the same name. 
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is in the extreme south of the mainland of Chile, on the 
Calle Calle River, 16 miles from its mouth. Its port b 
Corral, one of the best harbours on the Pacific Coast of 
South America. 

Communications 

Chile has nearly 1000 miles of navigable river, and nearly 
500 miles of navigable lakes, while its public ro|ds are 
more than 22,000 miles in length. The total length of rail- 
way open in Chile is about 6000 miles. There are nearly 
1000 post offices in Chile, and nearly 22,000 miles of 
telegraph lines, of which nearly 16,000 are Government 
lines. There are 1000 telegraph offices (999 in 1918), 
There are also 32,000 miles of telephone lines, and there 
are a number of wireless stations being erected along the 
coast of Chile. The commercial navy of Chile consists 
of about 50 steamers, with a total tonnage of about 
50,000 tons; and about 40 sailing vessels, with a total net 
tonnage of about 25,000 tons. 

Commerce 

The total trade of thile is large. In proportion to 
population, only Argentina, Uruguay, and the Guianas 



Imports in millions sterling 



Exports in tens of millions sterling 


have a larger trade than Chile. The imports of Chile, in 
1918, are given as valued at 7^32,705,554, and the exports 
at 57,27 1,688. Of the latter by far the most important 
are the products of the mines, which were valued at over 
^^48,000,000; next in importance among the exports was 
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live-stock, to the value of over ;^3, 000,000; and then 
foodstuffs and agricultural products, which were each ex- 
ported to the value of about j^2, 500,000. None of the 



other exports exceeded in value ^200,000. Of the im- 
ports into Chile the most valu'‘l Ic v/as ^extiles, of the 
value of between eight an(^ .wuc millions sterling. 


Exports in millions to 


D^tilted States 

36 

Great Britain 


14 


{Argentina 

J 2 


India 




France 

Jl -2 


Italy 

J-52 



The chief exports from Great Britain to Chile, in 19^8, 
were: cottons, iron - work, wool and woollen goods. 
The chief imports from Chile into the United Kingdom 
in the same year were: nitrates, tin ore, copper and 
copper ore, and wool and agricultural produce. 


Government, &c. 

Chile declared her independence in 1810, and it was 
acknowledged by Sjmin in i8i8. According to the Con- 
stitution there are three powers in the State, the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. The National 
Congress, which is made up of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies, holds the legislative authority. The Senate 
consists of 37 members, chosen by popular vote for six 
years, in the proportion of one Senator for every three 
Deputies. There are 118 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, chosen directly by departments, by popular 
vote, for ‘hree years, at the supposed rate of one member 
for every 30, xx) 01 ‘he population or fraction of 30,000, 
being not less than 15.000. The electors who choose 
l)oll; bo<lies must be o /er 21 years of age, and must be 
able to read and v/riu.'. 1 he executive consists of the 
President, w'ho is elected by indirect vote for a period of 
five years and is assisted by a cabinet of ministers. 
In ..lioosi’ig the rre.^ident, the people nominate by ballot 
.iie delegates who make the appointment. A retiring 
Presklcnt cannot l)e re-elected. The President exercises 
a modified veto over legislation. In Chile the judicial 
power is vested in a Supreme Court consisting of seven 
members, which is located in the capital, and of six 
courts of appeal, in Tacna^ Serena, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Taka, and Concepcion, 

Religion 

The Roman Catholir form of worship is supported by 
the State, but according to the Constitution all other 
forms of religion are tolerated and protected. There is 
an Archbishop of Santiago ; there are also three bishops 
and two vicars apostolic. In 1917 there were in the 
republic 345 parishes, 636 churches, and 727 chapels. 

Education 

In Chile education is free but not compulsory, and, 
according to a recent census, no fewer than 40 per cent 
of the population are illiterate. The State University 
and the Catholic University, the National Institute of 
Santiago, and the lyceiims and colleges established in 
the caj»itals of the provinces, provide secondary and 
professional education. 
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Position, Boundaries, &c. 

The Argentine Republic occupies the greater part of 
the southern extremity of South America. It extends 
from within the tropics, 21" 55' S., to the most southerly 
point of Tierra del Fuego, 55 ° 2' 30" S. It is roughly 
wedge-shape, stretching in the north, where it is broadest, 
through roughly 20 degrees of longitude, from 53® 40' W. 
on the Brazilian frontier to 73 ° ^ 7 ' 3 o" W. on the Chilean 
frontier. It is bounded on the north by Bolivia, on the 
east by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic; 


on the south by the Atlantic and Chile; and on the west 
by Chile, from w'hich it is separated by the Andes. The 
area is approximately 1,200,000 sq. miles, and the esti- 
mated jK)pulation between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000. 

Surface Features 

Along the western borders of the republic run the 
ridges of the Andes, and the most mountainous part of it 
is the north-west, v/here several parallel sierras, separated 
by fertile valleys, traverse the country from north to 
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south. Among these cordilleras are several of the highest 
summits of the Andean system. Aconcagua, which is 
recognized as the highest summit, or the highest after 
Sorata, rises in (he north-west of Argentina; so also do 
Tupungato (22,000 ft.), Incaguassi {21,400 ft.), and 
Veladersn {21,000 ft.). The system runs from north to 
south for over 2000 miles along the west of Argentina. 
Besides the western mountains, we must note the Central 
and Southern Highlands — the Upland Pampas — rising to 
a height of 3000 ft., the lower plains or patnpas^ more to 
the east, which sink to sea-level, and the pampas and 
plateau of Patagonia. 

The Entre Rios and Gran Chaco stand at nearly the 
same level as the rest of the Argentine lowlands, that is, 
generally at less than 500 ft. above sea-level; but they 
enjoy a warmer and moister climate than the true pampas. 
These in the north are broken by salt depressions, and 
farther south form a vast expanse of tall grasses, an 
endless sea, where the silence is unbroken save by the 
cry of a bird or the roar of the jaguar. 

The chief streams in the western or inland drainage 
area are the Vermejo, the San Jtian^ and the Desa- 
guadero. 

Southward the pampas of Argentina gradually merge 
in the Patagonian plateau, which, like the pampas, is 
inclined gently eastward, and consists of an inner and 
outer zone, the inner made up of terraces sinking from 
2000 ft. to 500 ft., and an outer zone sinking also in 
terraces from 500 ft. to sea-level. 

The River System 

The republic is crossed by numerous streams, which 
directly or indirectly find their way into the Atlantic. 
In Argentina proper almost all the rivers find their way 
either through the Parana or the Uruguay into the Plate 
estuary, or through the Rio Negro and the Colorado 
directly to the Atlantic. The Plate River is the name 
given to the great estuary formed by the junction of the 
Uruguay and the Parana Rivers. The estuary is 190 
miles in length, and its muddy waters can be traced in 
the ocean icx) miles from its mouth. During flood-w'ater 
it is estimated that 2,000,000 cu. ft. of water are passed 
out per second. Measured along its longest arm, the 
Parana, the total length of the La Plata is estimated at 
2300 miles. The Plate River has a catchment basin of 
1,200,000 sq. miles, and more than half this basin is 
included in Argentina. The Parana, one of the chief 
branches of the Plate River, rises in Brazil, not far from 
the source of the Sao Francisco, some of its head-waters 
flowing from the Sierra da Mantigueira, only some 
60 miles from the Atlantic. It flows first west and then 
south, forming the eastern boundary of Paraguay; then 
it turns west along the southern border of Paraguay till 
it meets the River Paraguay. It then proceeds in a general 
southerly direction till it is joined by the Uruguay on its 
left bank and forms the Rio de la Plata. After its 
junction with the Paraguay the discharge is greater than 
it is at the head of the estuary. The Paraguay, its great 
tributary on the left, rises in the Brazilian State of Matto 
Grosso. It then flows south, partly along the Bolivian 
border, then south through the middle of Paraguay, till 
it is joined on tlie right near Asuncion by the Pilcomayo 
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from Bolivia, then it flows south between Paraguay and 
Argentina till it joins the Parana abi>ve Corrientes. 

The Lakes t)f Argentina are numerous, but small. 

Climate 

The fact that Argentina stretches through about 33 degrees 
of latitude, from just within the tropics to lat. 55° S., 
and that the height of the land varies from sea-level to 
the permanently snow-clad summits of the higher Andes, 
shows what great varieties of climate are to he met with 
in the republic. In the extreme north about half a degree 
lies w'ithin the torrid zone, and the summer temperature 
is high, the annual average being 73° F., while the rain- 
fall is annually 63 in. The Andes intercept the rain- 
bearing winds from the Pacific, and leave along their 
base to the east an arid region, where the conditions are 
almost those of a desert. Though there is a want of rain, 
the high plains of Mendoza enjoy an agreeable and tem- 
perate climate, and the wide stretch of lowdands between 
Mendt)za and Buenos Aires has one of the finest climates 
in the w'orld. The central and southern plains are sub- 
ject occasi(jnally to It^rig droughts. In Buenos Aires 
itself frost is rare, but in the country round about it occa- 
sionally freezes between June and September. In Pata- 
gonia the air is cold, and the prevailing winds are from 
the south. 

Productions 

In Argentina three vegetable zones may be distin- 
guished, which may be roughly characterized as forest, 

Live-stock products 100 

Agricultural products 
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herbaceous, and scrubby. The forest region is in the 
north. It includes the territories of Formoso and Chaco^ 
and the provinces of Santa Ft\ Salta, Santiago del Estero, 
and Entre Rios. The forest region is a great plain 
.sloping gently from w est to east, whicli according to some 
authorities formed at one time the bed of a sea separating 
the eastern and w estern parts of w'hat now forms South 
America. These plains are covered with a tropical vege- 
tation in w'hich the palm predominates. The most notice- 
able plant in the Gran Chaco is the wax-palm ; but the 
algarroba, a kind of mimosa, is more widespread, and 
is of great value to the natives, as different kinds yield a 
nutritious bread and an excellent beverage, while the 
wood forms an excellent building material. There are 
numbers of other trees yielding good timber, and the 
Yerba Mate, which yields Paraguay tea, flourishes in 
Misiones, in the north-east of the republic. 

The Grassland Region is by far the most important 
region in Argentina. The soil is exceeding fertile and 
easily tilled, and the plains to which the name “ pampas” 
is given, while destitute of trees, are covered with edible 
grasses. h)uropean grains and other plants flourish in 
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this region, which has over two- thirds of the total popu- 
lation of the country. Within the last few years the 
production of wheat has risen to about 6,ooo,ock) tons, of 
which Argentina exports about one-half. Next to wheat, 
the chief cereals produced are maize and oats. Among 
the plants introduced by settlers are wheat, barley, oats, 
and flax. Apples, peaches, apricots, pears, grapes, figs, 
oranges, and lemons are successfully grown, as well as 
many kinds of vegetables. Tlie growth of alfalfa promises 
to increase the prosperity of the stock-raising industries. 
Argentina has introduced the most modern methods of 
breeding and rearing cattle, and these are now slaughtered 
not to supply merely hides for the making of leather, but 
also to supply the demand of foreign countries for meal. 
Owing to the fact that cattle pay better, sheep-raising 
in Argentina has of late years rather declined. In 
the north-west, in the provinces of Corrientes, Tucuman, 
Salta, and Jujuy, there is a steady increase in die ‘pian- 
tity of tobacco produced. In the part of Argentina lying 
immediately east of the Andes the rainfall is low, hut the 
rivers descending from the Andes are used foi irrigation, 
and besides alfalfa and maize, sugar, cot!v)n, tobac^ 
hemp, and many suh-t topical fruits are cultivated in the 
valleys. In the parts south of lat. 'J ." S. .some wheat is 
grown, but stock-raising is tin* duct i?idu.stry. 

Minerals and Manufactures 

The chief manufactures are concerned with foods, 
wearing apparel, building materials, furniture, »I\:c. The 
food manufactures include flour-milling, sugar-refining, 
meat- freezing, meat-pre.scrving, dairying, &c. Chemicals 
also are prodiu'ed, and cigars, matches, tanning, and 
paints. The want of coal in Argentina greatly increases 
the difficulty of maintaining the indu.stries, though by the 
protection of a high tariff these have made considerable 
progress. Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin are 
found in many parts, chiefly near the .\ndes, and .small 
quantities of coal have been found. 

Population 

The bulk of the population of Argentina is of mixed 
Spani.sh, Indian, and negro blood. The language is 
Spanish. I'lie Tobas, though not at all numerous, are 
amongst the most powerful and aggressive of the wiM 
Indians. They are true nomads, without settled abodes, 
and living entirely on hunting and fishing. The Matacos 
are much less fierce, but they are very backward. The 
Gauchos, who have taken the place of the pampas Indians^ 
are usu.ally described as half-breeds; but their origin is 
not certain. 

From the Rio Negro to Fuegia the whole of the south 
of Argentina remained for centuries in the unchallenged 
possession of the gigantic race known as Patagonian.s. 
The name w^as given to the tribesmen by the followers of 
Magellan. They have been described as “kindly, good- 
natured, impulsive” . . . and alw^ays “loyal to those 
whom they have learned to tru.st ”. The Indian element 
is not so strong among the Argentinos as in most other 
Spanish -American communities. Among the first settlers 
there w'as a strong infusion of llasque and of Moorish 
blood ; and, to some extent, Ba.sque and Morisco elements 
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have made their way into the language. Of recent years 
crowds of European settlers, especially from Italy, have 
poured into the country. 

Divisions and Towns 

The Republic of Argentina consists of one federal dis- 
trict, fourteen provinces, and ten territories. The federal 
district is Kucnns Aires, with a population that may be 
estimated roughly at millions. The chief town in 
ylroen//fm is Buenos Aires, with a population estimated 
at close on i millions, the largest town in South America, 
and the lt)i. h lai,: .^l in the New World. It is also one 
of the finest cities in the world, being laid out on the 
Am'-rican plan, but hu' ing many fiix: boulevards like those 
of I'aii.s. Rosario da caruial of the province of Santa 
Ft* h: i i population esliinated at 250,000, and has build- 
ings and streets etprn' in every way to those of the federal 
eap'ial. Cordoba nas a population approaching 200,000. 

is the npital of the province of the same name, and 
has a .Mthedral built by the Jesuits, who isolated the place 
Pi. (I made it the head-(juarters of their missions to the 
Indians. La Plata, the capital of the province of Buenos 
Aires, is well laid out, and has a population of close on 
100.000. Tucuman, the capital of the province of the 
same name, lies 94 mile'- lorth-west of Cordoba, and has 
a population a])proaching 100,000. It has a cathedral 
and several convents, and carries on distilling and other 
industrie.s. Santa F4, the capital of the jmivince of the 
same name, on the east bank of the Rio Solado, has a 
normal school anrl Jesuit college. The population is 
about 60,000. Mendoza, pleasantly situated on a plain 
about 2500 ft. above sea-level, and 60 miles south-east of 
the volcano of Aconcagua, is a compact well-built town 
with convents and a college. Avellaneda and Babia 
Blanca have each between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
Parana has close on 40,000 of a population; while 
Salta, Mar del Plata, Corrientes, Santiago del Estero, 
Chivilcoy, Concordia, Quilmes, and Pergamino have 
each between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. 

Communications 

At the beginning of 1919 the number of miles of rail- 
way open in Argentina was nearly 23,000. A line now 
stretches from Buenos Aires in Argentina to Valparaiso 
in Chile, and crosses the Andes by the Upsallata Pass. 
The extension of the railway .system has helped greatly 
in the progress of Argentina. There are nearly 4000 
post offices, and fully 24,000 miles of telcgra])h lines, or, 
if we include railway and private lines, quite double that 
length. The number of telephones in u.se in Argentina 
is nearly 100,000. There are also twelve stations for 
wirele.ss telegraphy. A ferry-boat service exists between 
Argentina and Paraguay at Posadas and Encarnaciony 
and in 1912 a bill was passed for canalizing the Upper 
Uruguay, the work to he carried out by Argentina with 
the aid of Brazil and Uruguay. Argentina owns nearly 
200 .steamers of a tonnage of 160,000 tons; but the 
number of ships entered and cleared the ports of the 
republic annually is close on 50,000, with a total tonnage 
of close on 15,000,000 ions. 
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Commerce 

In Argentina agriculture has made of late years great 
progress. Cotton, sugar, and tobacco, wheal, barley, 
oats, maize, and rice are produced in steadily increasing 
quantities. The accompanying table shows the acreage 
under some of the principal crops, and gives the produce 
in tons. 

Acreage under Crop. Tons Produced. 

Wheat 18,000,000 acres 6,000,000, tons. 

Oats 3,250,000 ,, 1,000,000 „ 

Maize ... . 4>335iOoo „ 

Flax 3,456,000 ,, 568,000 „ 

But after all, though it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of Argentina as a world granary, the 
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leading source of wealth in the country is the rearing of 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Of cattle the number is esti- 
mated at between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 ; of horses 



there are at)out 10,000,000; of mules over half a million; 
of asses over a quarter of a million; of sheep between 
80,000,000 and 90,000,000 ; of goats between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000; and of pigs about 3,000,000. A coming 
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industry in Argentina is the production of wines and 
fruits. 



History 

In 1516 Juan Diaz de Salis, a Spanish explorer, with a 
few attendants, landed in Argentina. The party was 
attacked by Indians and destroyed. Four years later, in 
1520, Ferdinand Magellan, on his famous voyage round 
the woild, entered the river. The first to explore the 
country witli the view of effecting settlements was 
Sebastian Cabot, in the service of Charles V. He ex- 
plored part of the country in 1527, and though his efforts 
to effect a .settlement were vsithout result, the silver orna- 
ments he .sent back to Spain gained for the e.stuary of the 
Parana the name Rio de la Plata, the Silver River. In 
1534 Pedro de Mendoza, a Basque nobleman, encouraged 
by news of Pizzaro’s victory in Peru, got up an expedi- 
tion for the conquest and settlement of the country. The 
expedition practically failed, and Mendoza went hack to 
Spain in 1537. Failure also overtook the efforts of 
Cabeza de Vaca in 1542, and it was not till 1580 that 
Juan de Garay succeeded in establishing a permanent 
settlement at Buenos Aires, as he had previously done at 
Santa Fe. In 1810 the authority of Spain was set aside ; 
but it was not till 1816 that the republic was established. 

Government 

The executive power belongs to the President, who is 
chosen, as in the United States of America, by presidential 
electors from each province, chosen by the direct vote of 
the people. The President and Vice-President are voted 
for by separate tickets, hold office for six years, and are 
neither of them eligible for re-election. The National 
Congress, consisting of a Senate and a House of Depu- 
ties, holds the legislative authority. The Senate consists 
of 30 members — 2 from the capital and 2 from each pro- 
vince — chosen by a special body of electors in the capital 
and by the legislatures in the provinces. The House of 
Deputies consists of 120 members elected by the people. 
A Deputy must be twenty-five years of age, and must 
have been a citizen for four years. In Argentina the 
provinces elect their own governors and legislators, and 
have complete control over their own affairs. Each 
province has its own judicial system, with a Supreme 
Court and several minor courts. The federal courts are 
the courts of appeal. There are five of them: a Supreme 
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Federal Court, with five judges, at Buenos Aires, and four 
other courts of appeal, each with three judges, located at 
La Plata, Parana, Cordoba, and Rosano {Santa P^). 

Religion and Education 

Roman Catholicism is the established religion of Argen- 
tina, though other creeds are tolerated, and freedom of 
conscience is the rule. There is one archbishop and ten 
suffragan bishops. The State controls ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, and decides whether papal decrees should be 
passed or rejected. The State also provides a subsidy for 
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the maintenance of the Church and the clergy. Primary 
Education is free, secular, and compulsory for children 
from six to fourteen years of age. For secondary education 
the Government provides some 40 national colleges, W'ith 
between 12,000 and 13,000 pupils and 1300 teachers. 
Besides the Government colleges there are between 30 
and 40 private colleges, with alx)ut 3000 pupils and about 
400 teachers. There are 82 normal schools, with over 
14,000 pupils and nearly 2000 teachers. There are 
national universities at Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and La 
Plata, and provincial universities at Santa Ti and 
Tucuman. 


URUGUAY 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

The Republic of Uruguay lies to the north of the 
Rio de La Plata, and has to the east of it the Atlantic and 
the south-eastern portion of Brazil, to the north of it 
Brazil, and to the west of it Argentina, from which it is 
separated by the River Uruguay. l! is the smallest of 
the independent South Amerirr.i; States, naving an area 
of less than 72,000 sq. mile-. It lies between lat. 30® 
and 35° S. and betw'*. n long. 53'' and 58^* 20' W. 

Surface Features 

Uruguay is a well-watered country, hilly but not moun- 
tainous. As a whole it might be described as a great 
plain, flat towards the Uruguay, the Rio de la Plata, and the 
Atlantic, but broken towards the interior by a number of 
ridges of moderate height. Its seaboard on the Atlantic 
extends to about 120 miles; on the Rio de la Plata its 
shore-line is about 235 miles, and on the Uruguay about 
270 miles. It is really a southern prolongation of the 
Brazilian uplands, though the hills or cuchillas (knives) 
scarcely exceed 2000 ft. in height. In many respects 
Uruguay is an extension eastwards of the pampas of 
Argentina, though structurally it is more closely 1 elated 
to eastern Brazil. The northern part of the republic is 
rugged and broken, and forests are met with only in the 
river valleys. The Rio Negro and its tributary the Yi 
flow across Uruguay from north-east to south-west, and 
enters the Uruguay at Soriano. The Uruguay itself rises 
in the south-east of Brazil, some fifty miles from the 
Atlantic, and flows first west through Brazil, then south- 
west between Brazil and Argentina, and south between 
Uruguay and Argentina. The Uruguay is navigable for 
large vessels to Paysandu, and for vessels of lighter draught 
to Salto. It has a total length of about locx) miles, and 
is about 6 miles wide at its mouth, where it joins the 
Parana, and about a mile wide (1500 yds.) at the Brazilian 
frontier. 

Climate 

The climate of Uruguay is one of the healthiest in the 
world, and in many ways is not unlike the climate of 
Italy. More than two-thirds of the year the days are 
sunny. l!)uring the winter there are heavy rains, and 
cold winds are prevalent ; but frosts are unknown. The 


aniiuai lainfall avenges about 43 in. In the interior the 
temperature freqiu nil)' rises in summer to 86°, and sinks 
in winter to 36°. In the coastal parts the temperature 
.-eldom falls below 37°, and only at long intervals has it 
been known to rise to 105° F. 

Productions 

The natural pastures are exceedingly luxuriant, and 
only the want of trees >s felt to be a great drawback. 
Notwithstanding this the country is rich in hard woods. 
The principal trees arc the aloe, alder, palm, poplar, 
acacia, willow, and eucalyptus. The broad plains, rich 
in turf and almost without trees, seem fitted for cultivation, 
but are almost entirely untilled, and are roamed over by 
vast herds of horses and cattle. These, with sheep, are 
the chief source of wealth in Uruguay, supplying the 
hides, hair, skins, horns, beef, and tallow in which the 
country trades. Agriculture is increasing. The following 
table shows the chief crops for 1919, the acreage given 
up to them, and the quantity grown : 

Crops. Area. Yield. 

Wheat 849,427 acres 187,523 metric tons. 

Barley 5,824 „ 1,573 

Oats 85,744 ,, 18,701 ,, 

Linseed 52,275 ,, 12,666 ,, 

There are in the republic about 8,000,000 head of cattle, 
about 600,000 horses, about 12,000,000 sheep, about 
20,000 mules, 15,000 goats, and over 300,000 pigs. 
Wine is produced in several of the departments, and 
tobacco and olives are cultivated. The mineral wealth 
of Uruguay is completely undeveloped, but gold, silver, 
copper, lead, magnesium, and coal are known to exist. 

Inhabitants and Divisions 

The country is divided into 19 departments, each of 
which enjoys a large measure of self-government. The 
population, which is estimated at a million and a half, is 
of very mixed blood. There is a large Indian element, 
as well as a Portuguese and Spanish. 

History 

Juan Diaz de Solis, the Spanish explorer, was killed 
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in Colonia, in 1516, by the Charriias, and eleven years 
later, Ratnon, Sebastian Cabot’s lieutenant, was defeated 
by the same tribe. It was tlie Jesuits who, by their 
missions in the reign of Philip III, brought the tribes 
into subjection. In the eighteenth century settlements 
by the Portuguese, and later by the Spaniards, were 
established in the country. In 1726 the Spaniards, under 
Governor Zavala, established themselves in Monte Video. 
The long struggle between Hrazil and the Ciovernrnent 
of Buenos Aires for dominion in Uruguay ended in 1828, 
by the latter being declared a free and independent 
country. The Republic was organized in 1830, but a 
new Constitution came into force in 1919. 

Commerce and Communications 

The principal exjiorts in 1919; agricultural produce to 
the value of ;^500,000; canned goods and extracts to the 


Imports in millions from 



Exports in millions to 



value of ;,^Q,ooo,ooo; and wool between twelve and 
thirteen million sterling. In 1919 the imports from 
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Uruguay into the United Kingdom were valued at 10 j 4 
millions, and the exports from the United Kingdom to 
Uruguay at about one-third of that amount. 

Uruguay has about thirty steamers of her own of a net 
tonnage of between 20,000 and 30,000 tons, while the 
ships entered and cleared from ports in the republic 
number about 10,000, with a tonnage of about 9,000,000. 
The national roads of Uruguay extend to between 2000 
and 3000 miles, and there are over 3000 miles of depart- 
mental roads. There are nearly 1 700 miles of railw'ay 
open for traffic, and there are besides 170 miles of tram- 
ways. 

Towns 

Monte Video is the capital and the chief port of the 
country. It has a fine tramw'ay system, and when the 
work on the new port is completed, it will have one of 
the finest harbours on the east coast of South America. 
The population of Monte Video is over 350,000. Besides 
Monte Video, the other important towns are : ‘Salto and 
Paysandu, with a ])()pulation each of close on 25,000; and 
Mercedes, with a population of nearly 20,000. 

Government 

The new Constitution of Uruguay came*'into operation 
only on March i, 1919. All males over 18 years of age 
have a vole; voting is by ballot, and the principle of 
proportional representation is employed. There is a 
parliament of two Houses,^ the Senate and the Chamber 
of Representatives, The Senators are selected by an 
electoral college, the members of which are chosen for 
the purpose directly by the people. There are 90 Re- 
presentatives and 19 Senators. The President is chosen 
by the direct vole of the people, and holds office for four 
years. lie shares the executive pow'ers with the National 
Administrative Council, which consists of nine members, 
six belonging to the majority party, and three to the 
largest minority. 

Religion and Education 

The Stale religion is Roman Catholic, but other 
religions are tolerated. There is a Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Monte Video, and two suffragan bishops 
in Salto and Melo. Primary education is compulsory, 
and there are over 1000 primary schools, with over 
100,000 enrolled pupils. There are also a preparatory 
school, a normal school, and various other establishments 
for secondary education ; and Monte Video has a fully- 
equipped university with faculties of law, social science, 
medicine, mathematics, commerce, agriculture, and 
veterinary science. 
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PARAGUAY 


Position, &c. 

Paraguay lies between lat. 20° 16' and 26“ 31' S. and 
between long. 54' 37' and 62' W. Excluding the Gran 
Chaco, which has lung been a subject of dispute between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, the area of the republic is about 
65, OCX) s(|. miles. Officially the area is given as between 
170,000 and 180,000 sq. iiiiles; of this an area of more 
than lOOjCXDO sq. miles, between the Parana and the 
Pilcomayo, is the territory in dispute with Bolivia. 
Paraguay is bounded on the south and south-west by 
Argentina; on the west by Argentina and Bolivia; on 
the north by Bolivia and Brazil ; on the east l.y Brazil 
and Argentina. It is crossed from north to south by the 
River Paraguay, wliich divides it into twv) unequal sections. 

Physical Features 

The western part of the republic, be ween the Paraguay 
and the Pilcomayo, is trianguhu in sha^e, ami has an 
area of about 40,000 s(]. ’'nies. The eastern and more 
important part»of Par^’guay lies between the Rivers Para- 
guay and Parana, and is, towards the south, low and 
swampy, and suitable for rice cultivation, while the 
western part belongs entirely to the basin of the Paraguay. 
The Paraguay rises on Matto-Grosso plateau in Brazil at 
about ICX)0 ft. above sea-level, and its head-waters seem 
to intermingle with the head-waters of the Tapaf^os^ a 
tributary of the Amazon. The Para<^iiny is navigable 
from its confluence with the St. Lourenco in the very 
heart of Brazil to the Plate estuary, a distance of 2500 
miles. Of the Parana, formed by the junction of the 
Paranahiba and the Kio Grande^ the upper course ends 
at the falls of Giiayra. From the falls, throughout its 
middle course, it is a boundary river separating Brazil 
and Argentina from Paraguay. From its junction with 
the Paraguay to its mouth the Parana is a tranquil and 
navigable stream. From the falls to the junction with 
the Paraguay the river is of but little use for navigation; 
but above the falls it again becomes navigable. The 
Parana- Paraguay system closely resembles in some re- 
spects the Mississippi-Missouri, the Paraguay representing 
the Mississippi and the Parana the Missouri; but the 
Paraguay after its junction loses its name. 

Climate, &c. 

Paraguay enjoys on the whole a cooler and healthier 
climate than most regions in the same latitude. One 
observer divides the year in Paraguay into three months 
summer and nine months spring. During the three 
summer months — December, January, and February — 
the temperature is over 80'’ F., and during the nine spring 
months it lies between 60® and So'^ F. Notwithstanding 
this, frosts occasionally occur in July and August. The 
rainfall is moderate, averaging for the whole region 
between 40 and 50 in.; indeed, owing to the rainfall 
being mostly confined to August, September, and October, 


the country rather sufiers from droughts. The soil, ex- 
cept in the marshy parts and along the banks of the 
rivers, is dry, porous, and sandy, and of great fertility. 

Productions 

The most characteristic plant belonging to the country 
is the jv/? ' 7 wati’ (“Paraguay tea”). Oranges, tobacco, 
su^ar-canc, manioc, tomatoes, rtcc, maize, beans, and 
grains and vc;^e(abl<:s are cultivated, and yield good 
return-^ Though both the jaguar and the tiger-cat are 
met with in ‘ho w(>«'tls, the puma is very rare. The ant- 
bear, the peccar), snd several varieties of armadillo and 
deer, and an aln* endless variety of birds, some of 
tl -.m with most gorgeous plumage, help to form the 
animal iitc of the district. Wide stretches of country 
are made almost uninhabitable by clouds of flies, gnats, 
mos(iuitoes, and other winged pests. 

Excellent grazing land is abundant in Paraguay proper, 
and in the Chaco region west of the river. The cattle 
census shows that there are in the republic between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 cattle, nearly 1,000,000 sheep, 
half a million horses, nearly 100,000 goats, over 60,000 
pigs, 17,000 mules, and 18,000 asses. Cattle-raising has 
made considerable progress within recent years. The 
cattle are slaughtered chiefly for their tallow and hides, 
bones and horns. 

Communications 

Brazilian and Argentine ships ply on the Paraguay and 
the Parana, and smaller vessels make use of the tributaries 
of these rivers, which are also used for floating timber 
down to the ports. Between three and four thousand 
vessels, with a total tonnage of nearly half a million tons, 
entered and cleared the port of Asuncion. There is a 
through service from Asuncion to Pmcarnacion by rail- 
way, a distance of 232 miles. Asuncion, it must be 
borne in mind, is near the junction of the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay, and Encarnacion is on the right bank of the 
Parana, where it turns westward between Paraguay and 
Argentina, and there a train-ferry across the Parana con- 
nects with Posadas. There are some wagon roads, and 
the Government of the country devotes annually a con- 
siderable sum of money to their extension. 

History 

Sebastian Cabot built a fort called Santo Plspiritu in 
Paraguay in 1527, and in 153s Juan de Ayolas founded 
Asuncion. In 1620 Paraguay and Buenos Aires w'ere 
made separate governments, both under the viceroy of 
Peru. The earliest missionaries to Paraguay were Fran- 
ciscans; and it was not till 1601; that the Jesuits in their 
.second mission managed to cstabli.sh their authority over 
the country. They were allowed to drill the natives in 
the u.se of arms, and had as often to defend themselves 
against the Spani.sh Governor of Asuncion as against the 
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Portuguese settlers of Stto Paulo. In i8ii Paraguay 
declared its independence. From 1814, under Francia 
and the two Lopez, Paraguay was a despotism, and con- 
tinued to be so until the death of the younger Lopez 
(Francesco) at the battle of Aquidaban in March, 1870. 
After the war Brazil sought to annex Paraguay, but w’as 
prevented by Argentina. . 

Inhabitants 

The population of Paraguay is estimated now at fully 
a million. The majority of the people are of Indian 
descent, the men in particular being remarkable for their 
docility and for their laziness. The language spoken in 
the country is Guarani, and as a rule the people under- 
stand a little Spanish, and are less civilized than the 
people in the neighbouring republics. To the docility 
of the Paraguayans there is scarcely any parallel. 

Towns 

Asuncion, the capital, stands on the left bank of the 
Paraguay, and is the largest and the oldest city in the 
land. It has now a population of fully 100,000. Villa 
Rica ( Viharrica), the next jilace in size to the capital, 
has a population of nearly 30,000. It occupies a 
central position in a fertile district, and was long the 
inland terminus- of the railway. Luque, the first im- 
portant station on the railway between Asuncion and 
Villa Rica, may almost be looked on as a suburb of 
Asuncion. It has a ])opulation of 15,000. Concepcion, 


or Villa Concepcion^ on the left bank of the Paraguay 
above Asuncion, has a population of 1 5,000 inhabitants. 

Commerce 

The chief exports from Paraguay are hidesy yerba 
oranges^ tobacco, timber, preserved meats, cattle, 
and Quebracho extract % and the chief imports are food- 
stuffs, hardware, and textiles. Most of the trade is with 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, and the imports and 
exports amount each annually to over a million sterling. 

Government 

The legislative authority is in the hands of a Congress 
of two Houses, a Senate, and a Chamber of Deputies. 
A new electoral law in 1916 arranged for twenty Senators 
and forty Deputies. The President and also the Vice- 
President, who is President of the Senate, are elected for 
four years. The Senators are elected for six years, but 
one-third retire every two years. 

Religion and Education 

The State religion is Roman Catholic, but other re- 
ligions are permitted. The Bishop of Asuncion, .suffragan 
to Buenos Aires, is the only bishop. (Pivil marriage 
alone gives validity to the ceremony. Education is free 
and nominally compulsory. There are national colleges 
{high schools) at Asuncion, Concepcion, Villa Rica, 
Encamacion, Barrero Grande, Misiones, and Pilar. 
There is also a university. 


BRAZIL 


Position, Boundaries, &c. 

The United States of Brazil, the ofikial name of the 
country, occupy the eastern and slightly larger part of 
the South American continent. Brazil, while bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, touches somewhere 
on its landward side all the states of South America save 
Chile, and wuth most of them has had boundary disputes, 
which have now been settled. It has to the north of it 
the Atlantic, the Guianas, Venezuela, and Colombia; 
to the west and south-west and south Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay. It 
extends from lat. 4“ 10' N, to lat. 33° 45' S., and from 
long. 34® 50' W. to long. 74° 30' W, It has a total area 
estimated at nearly three and a quarter million square 
miles. 

Surface Features 

Brazil may be most conveniently regarded as consisting 
of an eastern tableland or series of taldelands, having an 
average height of from 2500 ft. to 3500 ft., with lofty 
mountains rising in variotts directions above the general 
level, and of low plains between the tablelands and the 
Andes, the plains of the Amazon and of the La Plata. 
Besides these, there are the narrow coastal plain and the 
low plains of the Rio Grande do Sul. 


TJic coast of Brazil is mostly high, resembling in many 
respects the western coast of India; but it is indented 
with a number of landlocked bays, forming spacious and 
accc.ssible harbours. Of these the most noted are Todos 
OB Santos, on which stands the city of Bahia, or S&O 
Salvador, and Rio de Janeiro, besides which stands the 
capital of the republic. 

In the extreme south the Brazilian uplands taper almost 
to a point, and the chain known as Ihe-Serra do Mar, 
or “Coast Range”, reaches its greatest height in the 
Organ Mountains, near Rio de Janeiro, which rise to a 
height of 7323 ft. Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and the southern 
part of Matto Grosso occupy the higher parts of the 
South Brazilian uplands. North of the Rio Grande is 
the Serra do Espinhafo, which in Itatiaya, almost due 
west of Rio Janeiro, attains the greatest height of any 
point in Brazil. Beyond Itatiaya the range throws off 
several branches, and forms the water-parting between 
the Parana flowing to the La Plata, and the Rio Sao 
Prancisco, flowing north-east into the Atlantic. The 
Espinhai^o ridge, under various names, is continued as 
Tar north as the great eastern bend of the Sao Francisco, 
forming the eastern boundary of the basin of thjat 
river. The whole of the plateau between the Sao Fran- 
cisco and the coastal plain has been so cut down by the 
running waters as to present the appearance of distinct 
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mountain ridges running in different directions. West 
of the Rio Sao Francisco is a similar plateau crossed 
by sierras or ridges of different .names. The Guiana 
Highlands, which bound the plain of the Amazon 
on the north, belong to the Guianas and Venezuela. 
The great lowlands which comprise such a large 
portion of Brazil have a general elevation of less than 
600 ft., and stretch from the eastern tableland to the foot 
of the Andes. They cover what was till comparatively 
recently a great inland sea, and what now forms the 
vastest and most luxuriant forest in the world. 

Rivers, &c. 

Brazil belongs entirely to the Atlantic basin. The 
country may be regarded as consisting of three great 
drainage areas ; the Amazon- Tocantins basin in the north, 
the Parand- Uruguay basin in the south, and the Eastei'n 
or Atlantic basin south-east and north-east of the Amazon 
estuary. ‘The Amazon enters Brazil at Tabatinga, 2400 
miles from the mouth of the river; and from Tabatinga 
to its mouth it is everywhere navigable for large vessels. 
The Solimoes, as the river is called, at Tabatinga, is 
already two miles wide, and has re i icd the low level of 
270 ft. above the sea. From its entrance into Brazil the 
Amazon is joined on bn*;> b.inkb by numerous tributaries. 
Of these the more Important arc on the south or right 
bank ; the Jai ary (600 miles), Jutahy (400 miles), Jtirua 
(1300 miles), Purus (2230 miles), Madeira (3000 miles), 
Tapagas (1200 miles), Xingu (1300 miles), and Tocantins 
(1750 miles); on the left or north bank: the Putumayo 
(1000 miles), Japura (1700), Negro (900 miles). Some 
idea may be formed of the size and importance of these 
rivers from the fact that they are estimated to offer more 
than 20,000 miles of navigable waterway. The Sao 
Francisco is by far the largest of the coast streams that 
drain the eastern slopes of the Brazilian plateau. It rises 
in Minas Geraes, flows north-north-east and east into the 
Atlantic, which it enters by two mouths after a course of 
1200 miles. Its navigation is broken by the falls of Paulo 
Affonso 180 miles from its mouth, but above this it is 
navigable for 900 miles. Its tributaries are mostly un- 
important. North of the Silo Francisco there are several 
coast streams, of which the most important is the Parahiba. 

There are a large number of lakes along the coasts 
of Esperito Santo and Pto de Janeiro ; but the two largest 
coastal lakes are on the coast of Rio Grande do Sul. 
They are the Lagoa dos Patos and the Lagda MiHm, 

Climate 

It is usual to consider Brazil as occupying three 
climatic zones; a strictly tropical, a warm or sub tropical, 
and a warm temperate. In the tropical zone are com- 
prised the States of Bahia, Pernambuco, Ser^ipe, Alagoas, 
Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, Ceara, Piauhy, Mar- 
anhdo, Para, Amazonas, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso, These 
have a total area of from 2,600,000 to 2,700,000 sq. miles. 
The warm or sub-tropical region includes the north of 
Parana, Rio de Janeiro, Santa Catharina, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and the greater part of Sao Paulo, with some 
of the high grounds in Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto 


Grosso. It has an area estimated at 600,000 sq. miles. 
The temperate zone consists of scattered portions through 
the southern states, and has an area estimated at about 
100,000 sq. miles. In Brazil there is no appreciable change 
of seasons. This at least is the case in the Amazon forest 
region, where the average annual temperature has been 
variously estimated at from 78 ' F. to 84® f\ Over much 
of this region there are two rainy and two dry seasons in 
the year. The greater part of the country forms one of the 
hot forest regions of the world, perhaps the largest and 
most clearly marked, with a uniformly hot and moist 
climate. The average rainfall in the Amazon valley is 
estimated ■ between 70 and 80 inches, with a maximum 
rainfall of over 500 inches. The prevailing winds are hot 
and moist easterly win<‘S. On the coastal plain the year is 
divide d into the dry w ater season and the wet summer 
season*, but ^ne heir throughout the year is great and the 
rainfall geiierallv h avy. On the plateau the temperature is 
less uniloirn than o- the coast or in the Amazon forests. It 
is hotter during the day and colder at night. The part of 
.Brazil lying north of the Amazon, the continuation of the 
Guiana Highlands, is in part a hot stony desert. A similar 
.stony and almost barren plateau lies to the south of the 
Amazon. This belt stretches through Piauhy, and as far 
south as southern Bahia. Here, as in Australia, the 
rains sometimes fail for 3 number of years in succession. 
To the south of this semi-arid region lie the tablelands 
of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Minas Geraes. Except 
in the north these have throughout an Miundant rainfall, 
a comparatively temperate and delightful climate, and 
are the most densely P' opled parts of the country. The 
tablelands of Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande 
do Sul have a temperate climate and a plentiful rainfall. 

Productions 

The economic plants of Brazil are numerous and im- 
portant. Coffee is the most important, and is grown 
from the Amazon to the Parana wherever there are no 
severe frosts. Of coffee the stales that produce the 
largest quantity are Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and 
Sao Paulo. The sugar-cane also is widely cultivated, 
and cotton is grown along the coasts from Maranhao in 
the north to Sao Paulo in the south. Tobacco, maize, 
rice, sweet potatoes, cacao, and bananas are cultivated, 
and guavas, oranges, lemons, limes, grapes, and pine- 
apples are grown. In the forests there is an immense 
variety of palms, many of them exceedingly useful. 
There is also a great variety of dye-woods and of medi- 
cinal plants, as has already been stated. Among these 
may be noted ipecacuanha, cinchona, vanilla, tonka 
beans, and cloves. Several kinds of rubber-yielding 
trees grow in the Brazilian forests; but Brazil is not 
nearly so important relatively as a rubber - producing 
country as it formerly was. The quantity of rubber ex- 
ported to Great Britain in 1919 from Brazil was close on 
20,cxx),ooo lb., of the value of ;^2,ooo,ooo sterling. 

The wild animals of Brazil are very numerous, and 
include the jaguar, the puma, the tiger-cat, and the ocelot. 
The birds are noted for the beauty of their plumage. 
They include parrots, toucans, and humming-birds, besides 
the Brazilian turkey-vulture and harpy-eagle. There is 
in Brazil an astonishing profusion of insects; indeed, in 
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some parts they are a thorough plague, and make the 
districts uninhabitable. 

The mineral wealth of a country of many parts of which 
so little is known, it would be impossible to estimate. 
The country seems particularly rich in precious stones. 
These inciude diamonds^ beryls^ rubies^ amethysts^ and 
garnets. Its diamond-mines are among the most impor- 
tant in the world, and were first discovered in Minas 
(jeraes in the early part of the eighteenth century, near 
the site of I^iamantina. Diamond-mining is also carried 
on in Bahia, Gold also has been found, and is mined in 
Minas Geraes, near Ouro l^reto. Iron seems plentiful in 
nearly all the states, and rich copper -mines are worked 
in OoyaZy Jl/atto Gro'iso^ and Rio Grande do Sul. Good 
bituminous coal has been found, and is mined in the 
same state. It is an excellent gas and steam coal. Coal 
seems also to occur in Sdo Paulo and Santa Catharinay 
and in the form of lignite in Amazonas and in Minas 
Geraes. 

People 

The people of Brazil represent three distinct branches 
of the human race: the Amerind or American JndiaHy 
the Indo European or Aryan, and the Afriian or Negro. 
Stimc of these races still preserve their purity. The 
Europeans, mostly of Portuguese descent, form less than 
two-fifllis of the population; nearly another two-fifths are 
of mixed American, Negro, and European descent; while 
about one -fifth are pure negroes, and about one tw'enty- 
fifth pure Indian, met with chiefly in the basin of the 
Amazon. These numbers are rough approximations. 
Kaces are very uneipially distributed throughout Brazil ; 
the whiles are in a majority in the ^southern states, the 
Indians in Amazonas, and the mixed races in the central 
and northern coast states. The greatly larger number 
of whites in the southern states is due to the smaller slave 
po]nilation that was introduced there, and to the greater 
attractions* they offer to European settlers. Of European 
immigrants the most numerous are the Italians, and next 
in point of numbers to the Italians are the Germans. 

History 

In 1499 Brazil was discovered by Vincente Yanez 
Pinzon. In the following year it was visited by the 
Portuguese explorer, Pedro Alvarez Cabral. The 
country was gradually settled by the Portuguese, who 
formed a settlement at Rio de Janeiro in 1567. Annexed 
with the other Portuguese dominions Viy Philip II in 
1580, attacks were made upon it by the Dutch, French, 
and English in their wars with Spain ; but after the 
restoration of Portuguese independence the Dutch found it 
impossible to retain their hold of the coast of Brazil, and in 
1662 made a treaty with Portugal whereby they surren- 
dered all their territorial claims in Brazil. When Portugal 
was invaded by Napoleon in 1807, the Portuguese royal 
family fled to Brazil, which in 1S15 was raised to the 
rank of a kingdom. In 1821 John VI went back to 
Portugal, and in 1822 Dorn Pedro, who was acting as 
regent, found it necessary to declare Brazil independent. 
The empire continued till 1889, when by a coup tfela/ 
the republic was established. 


Statistical Survey 

Divisions and Towns 

The United Slates ^^f Brazil consist of twenty states, 
one federal district, and one territory. The slates are 
divided into comarcas or judicial districts and into muni- 
cipios or townships. The paiochia or parish is a purely 
ecclesiastical division, though it is sometimes used for 
other purposes. What strikes one on examining a map 
of Brazil is the fact that all the towns seem to be on the 
coast, and to a large extent this is actually the case. 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of the republic, and the 
second largest city in South America— in ’the Southern 
Hemisphere, in fact — has a population estimated at 

1.250.000. The city is situated on a beautiful mountain- 
bordered bay of the same name. Though Rio is the 
present capital, according to the Constitution the future 
capital of the republic is to be built on the central plateau 
of Brazil, and a site has actually been chosen to the 
north-east of Goyaz. Sao Paulo has a population esti- 
mated at over 500,000; Bahia, a population of 350,000; 
Para, or Belem, a population of 275,000; Pernambuco, 
a population of 220,000; Porto Alegre, a population of 

150.000. ManaOB, on the left bank of the Rio Negro, 

has a population of over 80,000; Nictheroy, on the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro, a population of over 80,000; and 
Fortaleza, Maccio, and San Luiz are all towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants. • 

Communications, &c. 

Brazil has nearly 20,000 miles of railway open for 
traffic, of which about half is the proj'erty of the Union. 
Bao Paulo and Minas Geraes, each with over 4000 miles 
of railway open, and Rio de Janeiro and the Federal 
district w'ith over 2000 miles open, have the largest rail- 
way mileage. The Central Brazil Railway is the chief 
railway in the country, and the railways of Brazil are 
joined up with those of Uruguay, Argentina, and Para- 
gpiay. There are about 60,000 miles of telegraph line 
in Brazil, over 250,000 miles of telephone wire and close 
on 4000 post offices. 

Every year between 20,000 and 30,000 steamships and 
sailings of a tonnage of about 15,000,000 tons enter and 
clear the ports of Brazil. All coasting and river vessels 
must be Brazilian, and it is estimated that there are in 
Brazil over 40,000 miles of inland waterw^ays open to 
navigation. The chief manufacturing industry in Brazil 
is cotton-weaving. There are over 200 cotton factories 
in the republic. The manufacture of silk is also being 
encouraged, and the Brazilian Government gives grants 
to silk cocoon producers. There are over 2000 tobacco 
factories in the republic, and over 100 sugar factories. 
Brewing is a prosperous business, and attempts are being 
made to establish a fishing industry. 

Commerce 

The imports into Brazil from foreign countries amount 
to close on ;£‘8o,(X)0,ooo, and the exports to over 
;£‘i30,ooo,ocx). The principal exports are: coffee, to the 
value of about ;^20,cioo,ooo ; sugar, to the value of about 
;£‘6,ooo,ooo ; rubber and leather, each to the value of 
about ;^ 4 ,ooo,ooo; and tobacco, yerba mate, and cocoa. 



Brazil 


each to the value of between two and three millions ster- 
ling. The chief articles imported into Brazil are food- 
stuffs, metals, and maphinery, textiles’including woollens, 
implements and tools, cutlery, hardware, and china. 


Exports to Great Britain in millions 
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' Government 

The United States of Brazil has a legislative assembly 
made up of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, the 
members of each of which are paid and are chosen by 
direct vote, the Senators for nine years, one-third retiring 
every three years, and the Deputies for three years. There 
is one Deputy for every 70,000 of the population as shown 


Governmen* only with regard to defence, the maintenance 
of order, and the execution of the federal laws and the 
fiscal arrangements. 

Religion and Education 

Roman Catholicism, the fori..cr Slate religion, was dis- 
established in 1891, but arrangements were then made for 


Exports in millions to, 


Imports in millions from, 



by the census. The number of Senators is fixed at 63. 
The Vice-President of the Republic is President of the 
Senate. The President, who, with the Vice-President, is 
chosen for four years by direct popular vote, is the chief 
of the executive, appoints and dismisses ministers, and 
has supreme command of the army. Each state is 
governed by its own Constitution and laws — is in fact 
a self-governing republic, submitting to the Federal 


the maintenance of the existing clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There is a cardinal at Rio de Janeiro, 
and there are 5 archbishops and 25 suffragan bishops. 
The Constitution declares the freedom and equality 
before the law of all forms of religion. Education is free 
but not compulsory, and the great liody of the people of 
Brazil can neither read nor write. There is no university 
in Brazil, though several are in process of formation. 
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Commercial and Statistical Survey 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS AND 
SOUTH GEORGIA 


The Falkland Islands, in the South Atlantic, form 
a Crown Colony of Great Britain, some 250 miles north- 
east of Tierra del Fuego, and consisting of some 200 
islands. The islands lie between lat. 57'' and 63° S. and 
between long. 57" and 62° W. The two principal 
islands — East Falkland and West Falkland — are separ- 
ated from each other by Falkland Sound, and contain 
quite four-fifths of the total area of the group. 

Surface, &c. 

On the north part of East Falkland the hills rise to a 
considerable height, but the southern part of the island is 
low, and consists for the most part of moorland and bog, 
crossed by many streams. In West Falkland Mount 
Adam reaches a heiglit of 2300 ft. The soil is generally 
peat, and there are no trees, though shrubs occur. The 
climate is ecpiable and healthy, and most of the useful 
vegetables and green crops can be grown profitably; but 
fruits and wheat do not ripen. The islands are so well 
suited for sheep- firming that nearly the whole surface is 
devoted to that purpose. There are besides some 700,000 
sheep, between 7000 and 8000 cattle, and between 3000 
and 4000 horses. Wlialing is carried on successfully as 
an industry, and the total value of the products of the 
whale industry is estimated at over one and a half millions. 

South Georgia 

South Georgia, 1000 miles E.S.E. of the Falklands, 
has been joined to that colony. Its area is estimated at 
about 1000 sq. miles. It is snow-covered and barren, 
but has a number of whaling factories, and also engages 
in seal -fishing, nearly 3000 seals being killed there in 1918. 


Inhabitants, &c. 

The population of the colony, including the whaling 
settlement on South Georgia, is between 3000 and 4000, 
and the settlers are almost entirely of British origin, and 
have taken part in the management of local affairs since 
1892, when the Falklands became a Crown Colony under 
a Governor, assisted by an executive and a legislative 
council. Education is compulsory, and the Government 
maintains schools and travelling teachers who teach in 
what are called the “camp” schools. 

History 

First seen by the British navigator Davis in 1592, the 
islands long remained unclaimed. In 1765 Commodore 
Byron took possession of them in the name of Britain on 
the plea of first discovery, and in 1771 Spain yielded the 
islands to Great Britain. Buenos Air^s claimed the 
group, as not occupied, in 1820; but having quarrelled 
with the United States on the subject, was induced by 
Great Britain to withdraw, and the British flag was once 
more hoisted at Port Louis in 1833. Off Port Stanley, 
the chief place in the Falklands, Admiral Sir F. Sturdee 
defeated and sunk the German Squadron under Admiral 
von Spec on December 8th, 1914. 

Commerce, &c. 

The trade of the colony is almost entirely with Great 
Britain. The leading exports are the produce of the 
whale- fishing and wool, and the leading imports are food- 
stuffs, timber, coal, clothing, and manufactured articles. 
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